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Mssion and Values 



MISSION 



Advance freedom for the benefit of the American people and the 
international community by helping to build and sustain a more 
democratic, secure, and prosperous world composed of well-governed 
states that respond to the needs of their people and act responsibly 

within the international system. 



VALUES! 



Loyalty: Commitment to the United States and the American people. 

Character: Maintenance of high ethical standards and integrity. 

Service: Excellence in the formulation of policy and management practices with room 
for creative dissent. Implementation of policy and management practices, regardless 
of personal views. 

Accountability: Responsibility for achieving United States foreign pohcy goals while 
meeting the highest performance standards. 

Community: Dedication to teamwork, professionalism, and the customer perspective. 

Diversity: Commitment to having a workforce that represents the diversity of 
America. 
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The Department of State Fiscal Year 2008 Department Performance Summary, submitted to the President, the 
Congress, and the American pubhc, describes the Department's plans to advance its mission, long-term strategic 
goals, and performance goals during FY 2008. This performance summary satisfies the reporting requirements of 
the Government Performance and Results Act of 1993 (GPRA) and the Office of IVfenagement and Budget (0MB). 

The Performance Summary is built on the long-term State and USAID strategic planning framework. It highlights 
the Department's performance at a strategic level and consists of indicators that measure the Department's 
effectiveness advocating poHcy positions and improving management operations that enable the conduct of 
diplomacy at over 260 posts worldwide. 

Department of State employees understand their fiduciary responsibility to the American public and are focused on 
delivering measurable results in support of their mission to, "Advance freedom for the benefit of the American 
people and the international community by helping to build and sustain a more democratic, secure, and 
prosperous world composed of well-governed states that respond to the needs of their people and act responsibly 
within the international system. " 



Benefit to the American Public 




The Department is the lead U. S. Government (USG) agency for developing and executing U. S. foreign policy and 
interacting with foreign governments and international organizations. 

Human suffering due to poverty, authoritarian rule, 
conflict and natural disasters can foster extremism, 
destabilize individual countries and entire regions, and as 
the American people have seen, pose a threat to U. S. 
and global security. Competition for resources as well as 
political and social influence underlie many of the 
world' s most destabilizing and threatening conflicts. The 
Department leads U. S. diplomatic efforts to prevent and 
alleviate such suffering. The Department works to 
achieve peace and security by promoting human rights 
and democracy, supporting conflict resolution and 
prevention, combating the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction, and countering international terrorism 
that threatens vital U.S. interests at home and abroad. 
The Department seeks to protect and promote the United 
States' access to resources, markets, and societies in such a way as to promote prosperity, social justice, and 
global development. The Department is one of the few places in the U. S. Government that engages a full range of 
economic and other policy tools (Total Economic Engagement) in support of these objectives. In the wake of the 
events of 9/ 11, such efforts are increasingly critical. 




The Department also continually utilizes its resources and influence to assist Americans who travel and live 
abroad. The Department issues U.S. passports, facilitates overseas voting in federal elections, evacuates 
Americans from conflict areas, and deters the entry into the U. S. of those who seek to threaten the nation, while 
approving the entry of qualified foreigners. The Department meets important homeland security responsibilities, 
such as combating visa and passport fraud, and protecting foreign diplomats in the U. S. so that terrorists do not 
hinder the day-to-day conduct of diplomacy. 

In tandem with the international community, the Department advances sustainable development and solutions to 
global problems that cannot be solved by any one nation. For example, the Department works diligently to support 
the spread and adoption of democratic ideals worldwide. U. S. diplomats promote fundamental universal values 
such as religious freedom, freedom of the press, and worker rights, and help to create a more secure, stable, and 
prosperous world economy through democratic governance. A vigorous public diplomacy, based on the 
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international exchange of persons, inforaiation and ideas, that engages foreign leaders and pubhcs, is essential to 
American security and international leadership. While contributing to American prosperity, the opening of foreign 
markets to U. S. goods and services also results in higher standards of living and lower poverty levels in other 
countries. The Department partners with other nations to build education capacity and leadership development to 
promote a prosperous and secure world. The Department also offers the opportunity for Americans to learn from 
others and share expertise through exchanges. The Department works with other countries to promote a 
sustainable global environment, a healthy world population, effective migration systems, and strong international 
health care capabilities to enhance American security by protecting the U.S. from the effects of environmental 
degradation and deadly disease in an increasingly interconnected world and to inform the foreign public about our 
efforts, our policies and our values. 



IVfejor Crosscutting Efforts 




Challenges to U.S. and global security, freedom and prosperity often transcend the bounds of a single geographic 
or functional bureau. The Department addresses such crosscutting issues through effective collaboration among 
bureaus and/ or other U. S. Government (USG) agencies. 

Repositioning for Transformational Diplomacy ' 

Secretary Rice has described the objective of transformational diplomacy as working with many partners around 
the world to build and sustain democratic, well-governed states that will respond to the needs of their people -- 
and conduct themselves responsibly in the international system. As the Secretary said, "Transformational 
diplomacy is rooted in partnership, not patemahsm - in doing things with other people, not for them. We seek to 
use America's diplomatic power to help foreign citizens 
to better their own lives, and to build their own 
nations, and to transform their own futures..." 

Implementing the Secretary's vision of transformational 
diplomacy requires the Department to change how it is 
organized and approaches its multifaceted mission. The 
Secretary has announced her plans for global 
repositioning, restructuring our overseas and domestic 
staffing, as well as her vision for the future of the 
Department of State. 

At present. Foreign Affairs personnel are frequently 
centralized within capital cities, leaving nearly 200 
cities worldwide with over one million people where we 
have no formal diplomatic presence. To meet these 
challenges, the Secretary has begun a major repositioning of U. S. diplomatic personnel across the world. In a 
multiyear process, positions will be moved to critical emerging areas in Africa, South Asia, East Asia, the Mddle 
East and elsewhere. 

Nfany priority foreign policy issues are not limited by country boundaries, but are transnational and regional in 
nature, and require new thinking and more targeted responses. Building on regional collaborations and an 
expanded diplomatic presence in key regions, we can develop a more effective approach to building democracy 
and prosperity and fighting terrorism, disease, and human trafficking. For example: 

• Regional pubhc diplomacy platforms are being set up in Europe and the Mddle East. These centers will 
take America's story directly to the people and the regional television media in real time and in the 
appropriate language. 

• Regional Centers of Excellence such as in Frankfurt, Germany; Ft. Lauderdale, Florida; and Charleston, 
South Carolina, will perform management support activities such as human resources or financial 
management. 

• Where physical facilities are not possible. Virtual Presence Posts combine web technology, travel, media 
outreach and programs to create a feeling at the local level that America is present and concerned about 
partnership. Many Virtual Presence Posts leverage the networking talents and energy of newer diplomats 
to reach out to millions of local citizens in large cities around the world. There are 35 Virtual Presence 
Posts with many more planned. 
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The State Department is expanding the use of American Presence Posts, small offices representing the U. S. in key 
regional population centers beyond capital cities. Programs are also being developed to enhance America's 
presence through a medium that young people worldwide increasingly rely upon for their information - the 
Internet. Programs such as Cafe USA/ Seoul will reach young people through interactive, online discussions. 

To meet the challenges of transformational diplomacy, foreign affairs personnel must be diverse and well-trained, 
with a wide range of experiences and talents. Transformational diplomacy requires that the Department put the 
right people with the right skills in the right place at the right time. Continued training and career development 
programs will ensure that our employees are prepared for the challenges ahead. Under the Career Development 
Program, Foreign Service officers are required to gain expertise in at least two geographic regions or a 
combination of geographic and functional areas, to serve in a variety of domestic and overseas assignments, and to 
demonstrate foreign language skills in order to be ehgible for promotion to the senior ranks. Foreign Service 
Speciahsts have similar requirements, depending on their skill code. 

The Foreign Service Institute (FSI) has been designated as an e-Training Service Provider for the federal 
government. Building on the training curriculum at the Institute, FSI will use distance learning to provide training 
at the desktop of employees of the foreign affairs community. Expanded distance learning courses in information 
technology, tradecraft, leadership, and foreign languages provide a platform for continuous learning and language 
maintenance. Nbre localized delivery and immersion language training will further balance the classroom 
experience. Training will continue to be offered in Washington, but increasingly will be available through distance 
learning to reach audiences that have not previously had ready access to classroom based training, including 
locally employed staff and ehgible family members. Currently, record numbers of diplomats are being trained in 
critical languages like Chinese, Urdu, Arabic and Farsi. 

To be successful, transformational diplomacy requires interagency as well as public and private sector 
collaboration. Foreign Service personnel must work effectively at the critical intersections of diplomatic affairs, 
economic reconstruction, and military operations. Ways to enhance this effort include: 

• Expanding Stabilization Capabilities - created by the President in 2004, the Office of Reconstruction and 
Stabilization responds to the nation's need for a standing capability that could integrate planning with the 
military and civihan agencies, and deploy civilians quickly to a post-conflict environment. Secretary Rice 
is committed to expanding the capabilities of State's Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and 
Stabilization {SI CBS), which has now received broadened authority and mandate under a National Security 
Presidential Directive. Recently enacted legislation allows a transfer of up to $100 million of Defense 
Department funds for post-conflict operations, funds available to empower SI CRS in a critical situation. 

S/ CRS will develop a civilian reserve corps in which pohce officers, judges, electricians and engineers, 
bankers and economists will be available as needed in post conflict situations. 

• Political Advisors to the Mlitary Forces - we are expanding the number of State Department political 
advisors serving as diplomatic and pohcy advisors to military commanders, offering the benefit of their 
regional expertise. 

The War on Terrorism^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The London subway bombings, following the attacks on the Madrid train system, have kept international terrorism 
at the top of the list of U. S. priorities and the priorities of many of our closest allies. The Department pursues 
multifaceted efforts to prosecute the global war on terrorism. Under the President's and the Secretary's 
leadership, the Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism ensures that all relevant Department of State 
bureaus work in a fully integrated fashion to combat the menace of terrorism. All are reorienting their priorities to 
fit new realities. USAID shares this strategy and has sought to deny resources and sanctuary by diminishing the 
underlying conditions terrorists exploit. Programs to achieve this goal include education, training, appreciation for 
the rule of law, and alternative development conducted in both frontline and fragile states. In Eurasia, the Mddle 
East, East Asia and elsewhere, the Department continues to focus attention on controlling nuclear material, 
redirecting expertise related to weapons of mass destruction and missiles to peaceful and self-sustaining free 
enterprise, verifying and complying with agreements and commitments, and more broadly strengthening 
underlying export and border controls. In addition, the Department has spearheaded a diplomatic initiative to 
advance U. S. legal positions in the war on terrorism, in particular, those related to U. S. detention operations, and 
to seek consensus with key allies on common legal approaches to addressing the new type of threat posed by 
terrorists with global reach. 
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On a broader scale, the Department cooperates with other agencies to combat terrorism and build partnership 
capacity. Coordinating with the Departments of Homeland Security (DHS) and Justice, including the FBI, State has 
strengthened its visa screening to prevent terrorists from entering the U.S. and has put forth the Visa and Passport 
Security Plan placing highly-trained Diplomatic Security Service Special Agents to working in concert with Consular 
Officers in embassies worldwide. In addition, the Department has worked with other USG agencies to maintain the 
momentum of increased specialized counterterrorism training for foreign authorities, as well as broader law 
enforcement capacity-building to lay a firm foundation for fighting terrorism and other crimes, including the global 
network of multi-country Intemational Law Enforcement Academies. Relevant experts at State have worked 
closely with the Treasury Department, Justice Department, and other agencies to designate terrorists and terrorist 
groups under relevant laws and to combat terrorist financing and address underlying vulnerabilities to financial 
crimes, leading efforts to build an intemational coalition to deny resources to terrorists. Working at the United 
Nations and related bodies, the Department has led USG efforts to promote the development and implementation 
of an intemational legal framework to prevent temorist acts and bring terrorists and those who assist them to 
justice. State is also working closely with the U.S. private sector to promote appropriate business and NGO 
contributions to the Global War on Terror. 

The Department also has combined its efforts with those of the Department of Defense (DoD) to strengthen 
countertemorism capabilities of intemational partners worldwide. In Afghanistan and Pakistan, State works with 
USAID and other agencies to encourage democratic govemance, strengthen security forces, and promote economic 
growth and educational opportunities to combat extremism and instability. The Kimberley Process, which is an 
intemational certification scheme designed to prevent rough diamonds acquired by rebel movements in Africa 
from entering the legitimate global trade, is yet another example of a program the Department is actively 
engaging in with foreign govemments and intemational organizations to curb financing of terrorists and their 
alHes. 

The reorganization of the Department's offices that counter the proliferation of weapons of mass destmction 
(WMD) and promote compHance with relevant treaties and commitments will help to more efficiently target and 
monitor the proliferation chain, improving insight into WM>Terrorism network detection efforts, and aggressively 
evaluating gaps in our collection capability. The President's Executive Order of June 29, 2005, to block the 
property of WMD proliferators and their supporters, is specifically aimed at the proliferation chain of banks, 
corporations and other entities that engage in such activities for profit. Specifically, the Department's bureaus for 
nonproliferation will focus on implementing the new proliferation finance executive order in the year ahead. Other 
Department elements work to enhance global capacity to prevent and respond to bioterrorism, and to prevent 
illegal smuggling of wildlife and hazardous chemicals from generating profits for rogue organizations. 



frag Reconstruction ^ 

Helping Iraqis liberated from the tyranny of Saddam Hussein to build a unified, stable and prosperous country that 
strengthens the security and stability of the region is one of the Administration's highest priorities. Success in Iraq 
relies on more than military efforts; it requires robust political and economic engagement. Our military operations 
will continue to be fully supported and integrated with our political and economic efforts . 

The most urgent priority in Iraq is helping Iraq improve security. The horrific increase in sectarian violence over 
the course of 2006 has diminished the benefit of political gains realized by the Iraqi people since the fall of 
Saddam Hussein, including the drafting and passage of a new constitution and holding two national elections in 
2005. Reversing the trend of increasing violence will require U. S. support to ensure the development of Iraqi 
Security Forces (ISF) that are capable of taking full responsibility for extemal and intemal security of their 
country. In partnership with MNF-I, we will press the Iraqi political leadership to act against illegal militias which, 
along with terrorists and insurgents, pose the biggest threat to the success of Iraqi democracy. 
We will also press the Iraqi Govemment to follow through on commitments to hold provincial elections in 2007, 
reform de-Baathification laws, better execute their budgets and establish a fair process to consider constitutional 
amendments. 

Iraq's economic recovery and reconstruction is critical both for the well-being and opportunity for the Iraqi people 
and to accelerate the country's reintegration into the intemational community. We will work with countries 
through instmments such as the Intemational Compact with Iraq, as well as through bilateral engagement with 
Iraq' s neighbors, to generate broader donor assistance and debt forgiveness for Iraq. Assistance priorities include 
restoration of infrastructure, improved public and health services, and increased employment. We will also work 
through the Intemational Compact to press the Iraqi Govemment to adopt urgently needed economic reforms to 
accelerate recovery and to ensure that the benefits of the nation's wealth are shared by all its communities. 
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As the President outlined in his January 10 speech, we will ask Iraq to take increasing responsibility for its own 
affairs not just in security, but also in improving the execution of its budgets to meet the needs of its people. We 
will support this through several initiatives, including expanding the number of Provincial Reconstruction Teams in 
Iraq from 18 to 21, including six new PRTs in Baghdad Province and three new PRTs in Anbar Province. The 
President's new way forward will also accelerate our efforts to increase Iraqi ministerial capacity in key ministries, 
which will improve Iraq's ability to provide essential services, create jobs and start businesses, and improve 
security. We are seeking significant new funds from Congress in 2007 to support these activities. 

A critical element of Iraq's transition to self-sufficiency is debt reduction. The Departments of State and Treasury 
worked with the Paris Club of creditor nations to ensure that Iraq received very generous debt reduction (a 
minimum of 80% involving over $31 billion in debt. Two of three tranches of debt have been forgiven under this 
agreement. State and Treasury will continue to work with Iraq to ensure it complies with its IMF Stand By 
Arrangement, which will allow for completion of the third tranche of Paris Club debt relief this year. Treasury and 
State will continue to engage non- Paris club creditors to offer at least comparable treatment as Paris Club 
creditors, which would resolve another $90 bilhon of Iraqi debt. 

Through its primary partner, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, as well as non- governmental organizations 
(NGOs), the Department provided assistance to more than 200,000 repatriated Iraqi refugees in 2006. Increased 
sectarian violence provoked a dramatic escalation of displacement in 2006, causing UNHCRto re-direct its 
programming to provide emergency assistance to the newly displaced Iraqis inside Iraq and in neighboring 
countries. The Department is working with its international partners, other donor countries and the Government 
of Iraq to respond to increased urgent humanitarian needs in 2007. 

The Department is also working with other USG agencies and international coalition partners to re-estabhsh and 
modernize the Iraqi armed forces, poHce, justice, and prison systems to protect the people of Iraq and to support 
the development of democratic institutions and the rule of law. Over 300,000 Iraqi soldiers and pohce have been 
trained and equipped since 2003. U. S. assistance will support training for prosecutors and j udges, as well as 
improvements in the prison system, which will significantly increase the capacity of Iraqi courts to try cases and 
prosecute criminals, thereby improving security and contributing to rule of law. 

In 2007, the Department will largely complete our reconstruction program in Iraq, which has helped Iraq rebuild its 
electricity, water, oil, telecommunications, transport and health care infrastructure; restore its agricultural 
production; strengthen its private sector businesses; develop its educational capacity; restore its marshlands; 
provide assistance to internally displaced persons and refugees who returned between 2003 and 2005; and build 
institutional capacity in all of its key government agencies. This interagency effort is the largest American foreign 
assistance program ever - larger in per capita terms than the Marshall Plan - and includes representatives from ten 
cabinet departments working on the ground in Iraq. As a result, milHons of people now have access to safe water 
and sanitation, more than three milhon children have been vaccinated against major childhood diseases, and over 
2,700 megawatts have been rehabilitated, maintained or added to Iraq's electricity grid. 

With funding and congressional approval in place, the Department is constructing a new embassy compound in 
Baghdad. This fast track project will employ the industry's best innovations and practices. The Bureau of Overseas 
Buildings Operations is on schedule to complete this "first of its kind" diplomatic facility by September 2007. 

Homeland Security 

The Department of State works on the frontlines to provide security to the homeland. The Department's 
effectiveness in this effort hinges on its ability to work together, react quickly and add value to the USG- wide 
effort to curb terrorism and protect the homeland. To this end, the Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism 
has estabhshed a Homeland Security Coordinating Committee to facilitate coordination among State Department 
bureaus and offices on homeland security issues. The Department also has taken steps to coordinate more 
effectively with other USG agencies on improving readiness, sharing of information, and U. S. border security. 

The Department defined its role under the National Response Plan, proving its effectiveness in the 2005 Top 
Officials exercise. Department consular officers at more than 260 overseas posts adjudicate the majority of visa 
applications for entry into the U. S. These applicants may include people who wish to harm the U. S., as shown by 
the events of 9/ 11. 

The Department continues to strengthen its visa screening system by vastly increasing the size of its name check 
database, conducting more visa interviews, and requiring interagency clearances for additional categories of 
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applicants from specific countries. The I3epartment has provided U. S. ports of entry with real-time access to visa 
issuance data and has worked closely with the Departments of Homeland Security and Justice, the intelhgence 
community, and other USG agencies on other border security issues. In addition, the Department is in consultation 
with DHS and other security agencies regarding strengthened security procedures for the refugee admissions 
program. The Western Hemisphere Initiative and the National Intelligence Reform and Terrorism Prevention Act of 
2004 have designated the Bureau of Diplomatic Security in the Department as the lead federal government agency 
in developing a national strategy to combat visa and passport fraud. The Bureaus of Diplomatic Security and 
Consular Affairs in particular have played a critical role in homeland security efforts to control visa and passport 
fraud and are intent upon continuing their efforts toward ensuring a strong and secure visa system, while allowing 
and encouraging qualified applicants to come to the United States. 

The Department implements training, equipment and procedural improvement 
assistance programs, working with several DHS agencies to help many countries, 
including ISfexico and certain Caribbean countries, improve border security. Highlights 
include improved passport and visa issuance, better screening of passengers and cargo, 
"trusted" traveler and shipper programs, improved patrol capabilities, search and 
rescue upgrades, anti-corruption efforts, and information sharing. As the U. S. Coast 
Guard, U.S. Customs Service, and other agencies were merged into DHS, the 
Department has re- doubled efforts vnth those and other law enforcement and 
intelligence agencies to interdict, investigate, and disrupt illegal international flows of 
drugs, criminals, funds, and weapons, which are linked to a greater or lesser extent to 
terrorism in several parts of the world. 

The Department, DHS and Justice founded the Human Smuggling and Trafficking Center 
with several intelligence agencies to integrate efforts against the linked national 
security threats of alien smuggling, trafficking in persons, and criminal facilitation of 
clandestine terrorist travel. Department elements work worldwide with DHS and other 
agencies protecting the American homeland through actions such as the Container 
Security Initiative, cooperative programs with counterparts in G-8 nations, and in 
training and support to other countries' border security and related law enforcement 
entities. 

In September 2005, the Department and DHS formally submitted the Western Hemisphere Travel Initiative (WHTI) 
proposal for pubhc comment. This joint initiative was created to implement the Intelhgence Reform and Terrorism 
Prevention Act of December 2004, which estabhshed a legal requirement for DHS and DoS to implement a plan by 
January 1, 2008, to require U. S. citizens traveling from countries within the Western Hemisphere to cany and 
produce a passport or other accepted secure document. The WHTI will also require citizens of Canada, ISfexico, and 
the British Overseas Territory of Bermuda to have a passport or other accepted secure document that estabhshes 
the bearer's identity and nationality to enter or re-enter the United States. The Bureau of Consular Affairs has the 
lead on the Department's WHTI planning and operational efforts, including the significant expansion of passport 
adjudication and production capabilities to meet the needs of American travelers. Under the auspices of the 
WHTI, the Department and DHS are working together closely to explore other possibilities for secure travel 
documentation to facilitate legitimate travel in the region while maintaining the highest security standards. 

Fmally, the Department works closely with specialized USG and international agencies such as the Coast Guard, 
the Federal Aviation Administration, the Transportation Security Administration, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, and the International Maritime Organization, and with elements of the private sector such as the 
shipping and telecommunications industries to strengthen the security of transportation and communication 
infrastructure and networks both domestically and internationally. It also works with other USG agencies to 
strengthen foreign governments' capability for screening people and goods at key entry and exit points. 



Nonproliferation of Weapons of Mass Destruction 




The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) and their delivery systems, including the possibility that 
terrorists might acquire them, remains the pre-eminent threat to U.S. national security. North Korea has declared 
its possession of nuclear weapons and Iran seeks a nuclear weapons capability. Both countries openly develop and 
market missiles and both are assessed to possess chemical and biological weapons. The A.O. Khan nuclear supply 
network demonstrated how effective ilhcit procurement networks can be at bypassing export controls and 
exploiting countries where such controls are substandard or not effectively enforced. As long as illicit networks 
exist, there is increased risk that countries such as Iran and North Korea will be able to fully realize their nuclear 




Secretary of State Rice 
and Homeland Security 
Secretary CJiertoff 
announce plans to enhance 
border security 
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weapon and missile ambitions, which other countries such as Syria might be able to pursue such capabilities, and 
that non-state actors and terrorists can gain access to them. 

Preventing Iran from acquiring a nuclear weapons capability and persuading Tehran to meet its international 
obligations has been a major focus of the Department's diplomacy this past year, involving the Secretary and other 
high-level Department officials and close coordination among State bureaus. International consensus remains 
strong that Iran must not be allowed to develop nuclear weapons. We worked closely with the United Nations 
Security Council to gain passage of UNSCRs 1696 and 1737, both of which require Iran to completely and verifiably 
suspend all reprocessing and enrichment-related activities and take steps as requested by the IAEA to comply with 
its safeguards obligations. UNSCR 1737 also placed Iran in the small group of countries subject to sanctions under 
Article 41, Chapter vn of the U.N. charter and freezes the assets of individuals and entities associated with the 
Iran' s nuclear and ballistic missile programs. We continue to work with the international community to increase 
pressure on Iran to meet its nuclear nonproliferation obligations. 

Efforts to combat WMD proliferation and to focus on the nexus of WMD proliferation and terrorism require 
cooperation and coordination among many bureaus and offices within the Department. The Department also 
coordinates closely with other agencies, including the Departments of Defense (DoD), Energy (DOE), Commerce 
(DOC), Treasury, Homeland Security (DHS), and the intelhgence community in spearheading efforts to implement 
numerous presidential initiatives to counter WMD proliferation. 

In July 2006, Presidents Bush and Putin announced the Global Initiative to Combat Nuclear Terrorism to improve 
international capacities for preventing the acquisition, transport, or use by terrorists of nuclear materials and 
radioactive substances. The Proliferation Security Initiative (PSI) is moving into its fourth year, adding to the list of 
participating countries, enhancing countries' operational readiness for interdicting WMD- related shipments, and 
expanding its work to shut down proliferation networks, particularly to address financial flows. The Department 
works closely with DoD and intelhgence and law enforcement agencies to implement the PSI. In April 2004, the 
United Nations Security Council adopted by unanimous vote UN Security Council Resolution 1540 requiring all 
states to enact and enforce laws against WMD proliferation, put in place comprehensive export controls, and 
secure sensitive materials within their borders. The Department is engaging in proactive outreach to regional 
organizations in Europe, East Asia, and the Western Hemisphere to ensure the successful implementation of the 
resolution by all UN member states. The President's Executive Order 13382 denies designated WMD proliferators 
access to U. S. financial and commercial systems, assets, and transactions, and the Department and Treasury have 
the authority to decide which entities to designate under the Executive Order. UN Security Council Resolution 1695 
responded to North Korea's ballistic missile launches in July 2006 by requiring all states to stop WMD- and missile- 
related trade with North Korea, and the Department leads USG efforts to ensure the effective implementation of 
that Resolution. 

The Global Partnership Against the Spread of WMD, launched by President Bush with other G-8 leaders in 2002, has 
expanded international cooperation to reduce and eliminate WMD proliferation threats in Russia and other 
Eurasian states. Consistent with President Bush's Global Partnership commitment. State, DoD, and DOE 
nonproliferation and threat reduction programs manage funding of about one billion dollars annually to address a 
wide range of programs on nuclear, radiological, chemical, and biological materials, technology, and expertise. 
Some programs secure or eliminate dangerous materials or strengthen capacity to prevent proliferation through 
export controls and border security. Programs for the redirection of or engagement with, scientists and engineers 
with WMD expertise have expanded to other countries (e.g., Libya and Iraq), while other agencies are also 
expanding their program efforts globally. The Department leads efforts to secure and track radioactive materials, 
through promotion of strengthened practices by other countries to account for and secure radioactive isotopes, 
and through an effective nuclear smuggling incident response effort. The Department also leads efforts, working 
closely with DOE, to identify a safe and secure disposition pathway for at least 34 tons of Russian weapons- grade 
plutonium - enough for over 4, 000 nuclear weapons. In close coondination with DOE, the Department is also 
working with other countries under the Global Nuclear Energy Partnership to develop innovative proliferation- 
resistant fuel-cycle technologies. 

Promoting Democracy Worldwide VIHHHHIHIHHHIIHIIHIIiii^^^^ll 

The Department works to advance the President's freedom agenda throughout the world by implementing pohcies, 
programs, and strategies that promote democracy and protect human rights, freedoms, and the rule of law. The 
Department targets funds for effective human rights and democracy programs overseas; engages in pubhc 
outreach, bilateral, and multilateral diplomatic activity; and cooperates with other U.S. government agencies and 
international institutions. 
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People in many nations continue to be denied basic freedoms. The U. S. government supports their aspirations for 
greater freedom and human dignity and works to turn them into concrete advances. Promoting democracy 
worldwide increases regional stability and security, boosts economic prosperity, helps counter terrorism, and 
improves the American image abroad. The Department and its partners contributed to democratic change in Iraq 
and Afghanistan, and helped foster democratic gains in Kyrgyzstan and Ukraine. These dramatic democratic 
changes were triumphs of ordinary citizens who had long lived under oppression. In each case, the citizens of 
these nations were supported by strong U.S. and allied diplomatic efforts, and by programs that gave them the 
tools they needed to attain and defend their own democratic freedoms. 

The struggle for democracy continues in many other nations. In countries such as China, Burma, Cuba, Zimbabwe, 
Iran and North Korea, we are reminded that democratic transformation requires long-term support for courageous 
democracy activists struggling for basic freedoms. President Bush has pledged to support individuals who live 
under oppression and to stand with those who fight for liberty. The Department works assiduously with other 
governments and with non- government partners to cany out this policy of promoting democracy, human rights, 
religious freedom, and worker rights. 

Through the Mddle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI), the Department works to strengthen the foundations of a 
more prosperous and stable Mddle East through the empowerment of women, the strengthening of democratic 
processes and institutions, the development of competitive economies, and the education of a new generation of 
the region's citizens. 



PubUc Diplomacy VHHH^^^^HBHHHHH^^HHI^H^HHHBHiHHi 

The exchange of information, persons, and ideas is fundamental to the security of the United States. Pubhc 
diplomacy and pubhc affairs are essential elements of transformational diplomacy, building, in Secretary Rice's 
words, "the capacity of foreign states to govern justly and effectively." The Department, led by the Office of the 
Under Secretary for Public Diplomacy and Public Affairs, is working to advance mutual understanding, foster and 
sustain open, democratic societies and promote greater receptivity to U.S. pohcies and values. The Office of the 
Undersecretary for Pubhc Diplomacy and Public Affairs has identified four pillars of effective pubhc diplomacy- 
engage, exchange, educate and empower- which provide a framework for the Department's efforts, both new and 
ongoing, to promote understanding and greater acceptance of U. S. pohcies and values. 



To engage will require a proactive, aggressive advocacy that combines all the techniques of modem 
communications as well as people-to-people contact to promote hstening, dialogue and partnership. It also 
requires a rapid-response capability to counter negative perceptions about the United States, but also the ability 
to promote U. S. values over the longer term. The Department has enhanced its ability to respond quickly to 
misperceptions through a rapid-response unit, as well as by improving its capacity to deliver up-to-the-minute 
guidance for pubhc affairs officers overseas. INFOCENTRAL is a one- stop source of information, updated daily, for 
use foreign affairs and security officials working with the public. 



Through various public diplomacy activities, the 
Department provides context for U. S. pohcies, as well as 
descriptions of and experiential interaction with U. S. 
values, culture, and daily life that serve as a window on 
America. For example: 

• Exchange programs initiate and maintain critical 
dialogue that builds and sustains partnerships between 
America and the rest of the world in the war against 
terrorism. The National Security Language Initiative 
will expand the number of American students and 
teachers mastering critical languages, such as Arabic, 
Russian, Chinese, Farsi and Urdu. 

• Last year's historic U.S. University Presidents Summit 
has been followed by innovative programs that 
underscore the importance of international education 
to the national interest, including the Community 




The group of 2006-07 YES students from Pakistan 
attended a pre-departure orientation in Karaclii 
prior to travel to tlie U.S. 



College Initiative, the Fulbright International Scholarship in Science and Technology, and joint delegations of 
university presidents and U.S. officials to encourage foreign students to study here. 
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• Public- Private cooperation is a hallmark of the Department' s pubhc diplomacy efforts. The Global Cultural 
Initiative will mobilize the talents and resources of prominent U.S. cultural institutions. The Edward R Mirrow 
Journalism Program is a partnership with the Aspen Institute and leading schools of j oumalism. In addition, 
the Fortune- Department of State International Women Leaders Nfentoring Partnership will bring women 
business leaders to be mentored by corporate executives in the U. S. 

• Democracy Dialogues, a web-based initiative, stimulates discussion among Americans and foreign pubhcs on 
issues relevant to democracy in the 21st Century. Democracy Dialogues recruits leading American and foreign 
academics, commentators and practitioners to engage electronically in conversations about j ustice and the 
law, representative government, human rights, empowerment of women and institutions of civil society. 

• The Strategic Speakers Initiative will encourage debate in these societies and increase the opportunity for the 
U. S. to receive a fair hearing for our ideas. 

• The English Access Mcroscholarship Program provides basic English language instruction for populations of 
underserved youth in countries with significant Mislim populations. Through these and other programs, the 
Department uses its resources to help young people in key regions and populations improve their lives, learn 
more about the United States' values, and potentially have the opportunity to study here. Education of 
foreign students in the U. S. , increasing opportunities for American students to study abroad and the promotion 
of language study for both are essential elements of pubhc diplomacy. The Department's pubhc diplomacy 
efforts will seek to empower people as they will be directed toward amplifying and fostering independent 
voices. Effective evaluation of these programs is crucial to success, and the Department is committed to 
development of an evaluation capability to measure the impact and effectiveness of these programs. 



Humanitarian Action 



The Department of State, together with USAID, is at the forefront of humanitarian action, providing consistently 
strong leadership among USG agencies and in the international community. The Department coordinates with other 
agencies to respond quickly and effectively to mobilize an array of resources and expertise in the international 
community in order to meet the requirements of natural disasters and complex humanitarian emergencies. The 
USG provides protection and assistance through international and non- governmental organizations to meet the 
basic needs of refugees, internally displaced persons (IDPs), and disaster and conflict victims. From Sudanese 
refugees in Chad to IDPs in Chechnya, from drought conditions in Africa to the tsunami response in Asia, the 

Department matches USG resources with high quality field 
monitoring and program management, working closely with 
the international community. USG humanitarian action 
integrates critical food, water, sanitation, shelter, health and 
education services with more complex needs, such as 
protection from gender-based violence or forcible 
recruitment of minors for action in combat, development of 
community governance and capacity building, self-sufficiency 
and economic livelihood so that protection and assistance are 
provided in safety and dignity. The Department also works 
closely with the Department of Homeland Security in 
identifying, processing, and admitting refugees for 




Ambassador Tony Hall, then U.S. representative to 
the World Food Program, in Kenya, 2006. Department 
of State photo. 



resettlement in the U. S. The U. S. Government's effective 
response to humanitarian crises lays the foundation for future 
peace, security, democracy, and prosperity. 



For example, the USG has led the international response to the complex humanitarian emergency resulting from 
the ongoing conflict in Darfur, Sudan, while working tirelessly to implement the peace settlement between the 
northern and southern parts of the country. Working closely together, USAID and the Department have alleviated 
the suffering of over 1.8 million IDPs in Darfur and 230,000 Sudanese refugees in Chad. 

Improved natural disaster planning is also an area of increased importance. Through the Third Border Initiative, 
the U. S. has provided Caribbean governments assistance in preparing for natural disasters by making technical 
improvements to the region's disaster early warning and communication systems and by helping to ensure that 
disaster risk reduction and mitigation concepts are explicitly integrated into the region's economic planning and 
implementation. The U. S. also responds to natural disasters in the Caribbean, helping countries to get back on 
their feet. The Department coordinates closely with USAID, the White House, DoD and others to ensure that the 
breadth and scope of U.S. contributions to international relief efforts are briefed to other donors and the media, 
communicated to viewers around the world, and known by beneficiaries. 
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Mternational Crime and Counterdrug Initiatives 




The international drug trade threatens not only Americans but also friends and allies in every region of the world. 
No country, and no society, is immune. In addition to the direct threat to the health and lives of individuals and 
families, drug traffickers and the large profits they generate corrupt officials, subvert democratic institutions and 
the rule of law, distort economic development, provide support to some terrorist groups, and undermine regional 
stability in some key areas of the world. International traffickers are also closely linked to other transnational 
organized crime groups engaged in a broad range of illegal activities that threaten U. S. interests and values, 
including trafficking and smuggling of persons and contraband, money laundering, intellectual property theft, and 
trafficking in small arms. 

To meet these challenges, the Department supports a comprehensive range of bilateral, regional, and global 
initiatives to foster cooperation among states and to build up the law enforcement capacity of foreign 
governments to stop these threats before they reach U. S. soil. The Department works with a number of USG 
agencies and international and regional organizations, including the UN, the Organization of American States, the 
G-8, the European Union (EU), the Council of Europe, and the Fmancial Action Task Eorce of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, to set international counterdrug and anti-crime standards, foster cross- 
border cooperation, and close off safe-havens for traffickers and other crime groups. 

The Department and USAID have a j oint counterdrug strategy 
that includes striking directly at trafficking organizations by 
disrupting their operations, arresting and imprisoning their 
leaders, and seizing their assets while destroying illegal 
drugs at the source. This strategy also includes programs to 
help wean growers away from drug farming through 
alternative livelihoods and targeted development programs. 
This approach characterizes the two largest but quite 
different counterdrug programs, the Andean Counterdrug 
Initiative, which is now being fully implemented in the 
Andean region of South America, and in Afghanistan, where 
the program is in the early stages of development. The 
Andean Counterdrug Initiative includes seven countries, with 
Colombia at its core. The Department joined forces with 

In Colombia, an OV-10 plane sprays herbicides over a USAID, Defense, Justice, Homeland Security, Treasury, the 
coca field. [AP/WWP file photo] Drug Enforcement Agency (DEA) and the Central Intelhgence 

Agency, among others, in a unified, multi-year program to address the threats posed by narcotics trafficking and 
terrorism. 

The Colombian government, with U.S. assistance, has responded with Plan Colombia, a comprehensive effort to 
confront narco-terrorists as well as address problems of rule of law, human rights, humanitarian assistance and 
economic and social development in an extensive effort to transform the country. Over the past several years, 
political violence across the board - kidnappings, assaults, and murders - has dropped by half. The U. S. -supported 
aerial spray program has significantly reduced the coca crop since its high point in 2001, removing biUions of 
dollars and hundreds of metric tons of illicit drugs from the world market. With U. S. assistance, the Government of 
Colombia has essentially demobilized an entire paramilitary terrorist group - the 30,000 strong United Self- Defense 
Forces of Colombia. Other narco-terrorist groups in Colombia still pose a formidable threat, but the people of 
Colombia are steadily reclaiming control of their country and moving ahead in building a prosperous, democratic 
society with U. S. and other international support. 

The countemarcotics program in Afghanistan, the primary source of the world' s heroin, is j ust beginning to get off 
the ground. The Department is working with USAID, DoD, and DEA to curb the upsurge of opium poppy cultivation 
over the past few years that, if left unchecked, threatens to undermine both Afghan and regional stability and to 
reduce Afghanistan to a narco-terrorist state. With the UK, the U.S. is providing financial, logistical, personnel and 
other support to Afghan President Karzai's countemarcotics efforts. Our support includes 1) education and 
information to convince Afghan farmers not to plant poppy, 2) both voluntary and involuntary eradication of poppy 
cultivation where planting does take place, 3) aggressive interdiction operations against trafficking operations and 
arrest of medium and high- value targets, 4) assistance to provide alternative livelihoods for planter/ farmers by 
developing other market opportunities and economic infrastructure, and 5) development of a j ustice sector to 
identify, investigate and successfully prosecute traffickers and other illegal groups. 
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The President's Management Agenda 



The President's Nbnagement Agenda (PMA) is the President's program for improving the management and 
performance of the federal government, with a focus on results. The PMA contains five government-wide and nine 
agency- specific initiatives that hold federal agencies to a standard of excellence for achieving results that matter 
to the American people. Since the PMA was launched in 2001, the Department of State has made substantial 
progress on the agenda's five government- wide initiatives: human capital; e-govemment; competitive sourcing; 
financial performance; and budget and performance integration. 

On an annual basis, the Department works with the Office of Nfanagement and Budget (0MB) to set a vision for 
where the agency would be "Proud To Be" the following year on PMA goals. The Department and 0MB then 
strategize on how best to accompHsh "Proud To Be" goals through incremental progress on each initiative. 0MB 
tracks agency activities and issues a PM\ executive scorecard on a quarterly basis. The scorecard rates the 
Department's progress and overall status for each of the PMA initiatives using a color-coded grading scale of red, 
yellow, and green. The Department's FY 2007 First Ouarter Scorecard is provided below. For more information on 
the PMA and the executive scorecard, please visit www.whitehouse.gov/ results/ . 



o 

Progress 



Strategic Management of Human Capital 



status 



Goal 

Build, sustain, and deploy effectively a skilled, knowledgeable, diverse, and high- performing workforce aligned 

with mission obj ective s and goals. 

Progress 

1. Reported on Domestic Staffing Mjdel and updated implementation results. 

2. Exceeded mandatory leadership training target, set new target and methodology to focus on current 
mid-level cohort. 

3. Submitted Performance Appraisal Assessment Tool results on beta site and expanded it to three bureaus 
for 2007. 

4. Submitted language gap analysis. 

5. Reported on Senior Executive Service (SES) 30-working day hiring goal implementation plan. 

6. Developed annual accountab ility report and conducted quality revie w of personnel actions^ 



Upcoming Actions 

1. Submit SES 2007 Certification request with improved plans early in quarter. 

2. Revise Overseas Staffing Madel to reflect transformational diplomacy priorities. 

3. Report on focused leadership-management training and mentoring programs. 

4. Report on diversity of FY 2007 hiring, 45/ 30 day hiring models, and progress on applicant survey. 

5. Submit updated gap analysis and improvement plan based on Government-wide assessment. 
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o 

Progress 




Improved Financial Performance 


o 

status 


Goal 

World-class financial services that support strategic decision-making, mission performance, and improved 
accountability to the American people. 



Progress 

1. Issued Performance and Accountability Report (PAR) on 11/15/ 06 with audited financial statements 
citing no material weaknesses in internal control but receiving a disclaimer of opinion. 

2. The Department satisfied the Independent Auditor about the amounts presented and received an 
unqualified opinion on 12/ 12/06. 

3. Issued unqualified statement of assurance for Federal Managers Financial Integrity Act (Section 2 and 
Section 4), and first-ever Section 2 statement of assurance. 

4. For Section 2, identified material weakness related to accounting for real property construction-in- 
progress; as a result of the corrective actions taken, the material weakness was resolved by 9/ 30/ 06. 

5. Reported on improper payments and recovery audit program in FY 2006 PAR using data from evaluations 
and other sources. 

Upcoming Actions 

1. Develop corrective action plans for reportable conditions and discuss with 0MB. 

2. Work with 0MB to estabhsh next steps for Green Plan. 

3. Submit A- 123 Appendix A plans for FY 2007. 

4. Implement upgrade of domestic systems from Central Financial Nfanagement System to Global Financial 
Management System. 



• 

Progress 


Competitive Sourcing 


• 

Status 


Goal 

Achieve efficient, effective competition between public and private sources and establish infrastructure to 
support competitions. 



Progress 



1. Initiated business case analysis for domestic information technology functions. 

2. Cancelled soHcitation to encompass broader human resource functions in revised solicitation and gamer 
greater interest from private sector. 

3. Initiated evaluation of motor pool bids. 

4. Completed independent validation of savings. 

5. Developed residual organization for Multimedia Services. 

6. Continued to work with 0MB on approval of FY 2006 FAIR inve ntory. 

Upcoming Actions 

1. Initiate business case analysis for financial oversight, registrar and nuclear risk reduction center. 

2. Work to rescope human resources competition with goal of issuing a new soHcitation. 

3. Complete evaluation of motor pool competition. 

4. Complete the business case analysis for domestic information technology functions. 

5. Develop initial recommendations for scoping information technology competition(s). 
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o 



Budget and Performance Integration 




Progress 



Status 



Goal 

Improve the perfonnance and management of the federal government by Unking performance to budget decisions 
and improve performance tracking and management. The ultimate goal is better control of resources and greater 

acco untability over results. 

Progress 

1. FY 2006 Performance and Accountability Report submitted to 0MB November 1; OMB edits included in 
final draft. 

2. Issued FY 2007 foreign assistance operational plan guidance and conducted training. 

3. Submitted top-line FY 2008 budget request amounts and supporting budget submission justification 
material to OMB for State Operations and the draft annual performance summary. 

4. Submitted draft State/ USAID Strategic Plan to OMB by December 31. 

5. IVbt with OMB to discuss FY 2007 potential PARTs. 

Upcoming Actions 

1 . Publish J oint State/ USAID Strategic Plan. 

2. Submit complete draft Congressional Budget Justification of sufficient quality for timely review to OMB. 
Submit final State Operations and Foreign Assistance Congressional Budget Justifications to the Hill by 
February 20, 2007. 

3. Work with OMB to ensure performance information is integrated into the Congressional Justification in a 
meaningful way and included in budget briefings to the Hill. 

4. Develop standard budget and performance template for all chapters of the State Operations budget 
submission. 

5. Provide update on improvement plan and performance measures for 2002 - 2006 PARTed programs. 

6. Provide complete, first drafts of all 2007 PARTs for OMB review by March 30, 2007. 
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o 

Progress 




Expanded Electronic Government 




Status 



Goal 

Expand the federal government's use of electronic technologies (such as e-procurements, e-grants, and e- 
regulation), so that Americans can receive high-quality government serv ice. 



Progress 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



and 



Submitted Annual Federal Information Security Management Act (FISMV) Report, 1^' Quarter update 
Corrective Action Plan. 

Posted remaining FY 2007 and FY 2008 Privacy Impact Assessments (PIAs) on w^ebsite. 
Compared systems Hsts to ensure all reported systems have PIAs and system of records. 
Submitted Annual E-Gov Act of 2002 implementation report. 

Submitted 1^' Quarter FY 2007 quarterly progress report on E-Gov Implementation Plan milestones in 
accordance with 0MB reporting instructions. 

6. Submitted quarterly report stating the agency has no duplicative IT acquisitions. 

7. Developed Decision Template, Integrated Management Plan and Qptimization Analysis for the Joint 
Management Council (JMC). 

8. Began development of j oint segment to-be architecture and transition roadmap for the ]M2 Human 
Resources Working Group. 

9. Updated J oint Enterprise Architecture (J EA) Transition Strategy with maj or investments and J M2 
initiatives. 

10. Submitted quarterly J EA progress report. 

11. Posted FY 2009 IT Capital Planning data call schedule on E-Gov PM3 web site. 

12. Submitted response to initial budget data request for baseline costs associated with investments 
replaced by E-Gov initiatives. 

Upcoming Actions 

1. Conduct and Submit JEA self-assessment per QMB Enterprise Architecture Assessment Framework 2. 1. 

2. Provide in-house business case training seminars for all IT project managers. 

3. Review and update PIA documentation, manuals and training for FY 2009 budget cycle. 

4. Submit quarterly Enterprise Architecture progress report in accordance with QMB requirements. 

5. Focus ongoing Joint EA activities on defining and implementing the Joint Overseas Administration 
Support Platform. 

6. Provide evidence of completion of SMART open tasks to QMB. 

7. For E- Payroll migration. State will complete review of the costed fit/ gap and identify changes. 

8. Provide top line FY 2008 number consistent with decisions made for Exhibit 53. 

9. Provide PIA training to IT program managers for systems identified as lacking a privacy assessment. 

10. Complete FY 2006 Nfemoranda of Understandings for the government- wide E-Gov. 

11. Complete 2"'* Quarter FY 2007 milestones on approved E-Gov Implementation Plan. 

12. Submit quarterly report stating the agency has no duphcative IT acquisitions. 

13. Develop to-be service oriented architecture through the managed and coordinated planning and 
development of web-based enterprise application suite for overseas operation. 

14. Develop j oint data architecture on selected J M3 business segments and the overseas apphcations 
development guidance effort. 

15. Submit quarterly FISMA update and quarterly corrective action plan to 0MB. 
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• 

Progress 


Federal Real Property Asset Management Initiative 


• 

Status 


Goal 

To promote the efficient and economical use of America's real property assets. 



Progress 



1 . Completed next phase of operations and maintenance benclimarking (24 posts; 39 percent of total). 

2. Submitted timely and accurate State and USAID data to the Federal Real Property Profile database. 

3. Updated initiatives to minimize costs or maximize efficiencies in the design of new embassy compounds. 

4. Submitted draft Long Range Overseas Building Plan for review, including operations and maintenance 

cost information for new embassy compounds^ 

Upcoming Actions 

1. Update the three-year timeline to include milestones for completion in FY 2009. 

2. Identify and complete remaining non-inventoiy and performance measures changes to the Asset 
Management Plan (AMP). 

3. Submit to 0MB the updated AMP and summary of revisions. 

4. Finalize new embassy compound occupant questionnaire with 0MB and execute survey. 

5. Complete next phase of operations and maintenance benchmarking. 



o 

Progress 



Right-Sized Overseas Presence (0MB Lead) 



Status 



Goal 

1. Reconfigure USG overseas staff allocation to the minimum necessary to meet U.S. foreign policy goals. 

2. Have a government-wide comprehensive accounting of total overseas personnel costs and accurate 
mission, budget, and staffing information. 

3. Ensure that accurate projected sta ffing patterns determine embassy construction needs. 

Progress 

1. Summarized agency personnel and cost data collected in overseas staffing review. 

2. Held interagency rightsizing meeting to kick-off FY 2007 rightsizing review process. 

3. Provided agencies access to Post Personnel Gold Standard overseas staffing data for vahdation on a real- 
time (web-based) basis. 

4. State and USAID management consolidation progress; announced a timeline and procedures for 
consolidation of agreed-upon administrative support functions at 40 posts where State and USAID are or 
will be co-located by October 1, 2007; provided a "best practices" roadmap to these posts and 
requested standardized financial information. 

5. Drafted, pubhshed, and disseminated a "Guide for U.S. Government Agencies Planning Overseas 
Representation" to assist agencies in more efficiently and effectively managing their overseas presence. 

6. Created a State-Department of Homeland Security (DHS) steering committee, consisting of multiple 
State functional and regional bureaus, and all DHS components with an overseas presence, to meet 
bimonthly to address issues rel ated to the growing DHS overseas presence. 

Upcoming Actions 

1. Submit monthly global staffing changes reports (State). 

2. Clearly define regionalization and centralization strategy and implementation plan (State). 

3. Provide guidance to agencies on gold standard staffing database vahdation process and requirements 
and timeline for key reporting dates, i.e.. Capital Security Cost Sharing data collection (State). 

4. Demonstrate progress on the consohdation of State/ USAID administrative platforms at co-located and 
NEC posts (State/ USAID). 

5. Demonstrate progress on post rightsizing implementation plans (State). 
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Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART) 




A key element of the President' s Management Agenda is the effort to determine whether or not federal programs 
are achieving desired results at an acceptable cost to taxpayers. The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) 
uses the Program Assessment Rating Tool (PART) to evaluate programs across a set of performance-related 
criteria, including program design, strategic planning, program management, and results. Programs are assessed 
and assigned numeric scores, which correspond to qualitative ratings of Effective, Msderately Effective, 
Adequate, Ineffective, and Results Not Demonstrated. PART scores and findings are used to inform the budget 
process and drive improvements. 

Since 2002, the Department and 0MB have used the PART to review 47 programs, covering nearly 80 percent of 
the Department's appropriations. In 2006, State and 0MB collaborated on eight new PART reviews and three 
PART reassessments in preparation for the President's FY 2008 budget submission to Congress. All 2006 PART 
programs earned "Effective", "Moderately Effective" or "Adequate" ratings and none of the Department's PART 
programs was rated "Results Not Demonstrated. " Scores and ratings for 2006 PART assessments are presented in 
the pie chart below. 

For more information on PART, please visit www.omb.gov/part orwww.expectmore.gov. 



2002 - 2006 PART Ratings 




PART ASSESSMENT RATINGS AND SCORES (2002-2006) 



Program Name 


Scores and Ratings as of November 15, 2006 


Contributions to the International Atomic Energy Agency 


98%-Effective 


Educational and Cultural Exchange Programsv Near East and South Asia 


97%- Effective 


Global Educational and Cultural Exchanges 


97% -Effective 


Capital Security Construction 


97% -Effective 


Migration and Refugee Assistance- Protection 


96%- Effective 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 


96% -Effective 


SouttiAsia Military Assistance 


93%-Effective 


Hunnanitarlan Demining 


93%-Effective 


Migration and Refugee Assistance - Other PRM Programs 


93%-Effective 


International Boundary and Water Commission 


92% -Effective 


Visa and Consular Services 


92%-Effective 


Worldwide Security Upgrades 


92%-Effective 
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Program Name 


Scores and Ratings as of November 15, 2006 


Humanitarian Migrants to Israel 


91%- Effective 


Contribution to United Nations Development Program 


91%- Effective 


Contribution to United Nations Children's Fund and Other Programs 


91% -Effective 


Security Assistance for Western Hemisphere 


90% -Effective 


Export Control Assistance 


90%- Effective 


Nonproliferatlon and Disarmament Fund 


89%- Effective 


Foreign Service Institute 


88% -Effective 


Support for East European Democracy/ Freedom Support Act 


88%- Effective 


U.S. Embassy Compound Security 


87% -Effective 


Contributions for International Peacekeeping Activities 


i^H 86%- Effective 


Refugee Admissions to ttie U.S. 


86%- Effective 


Non-Security Embassy Construction 


86%- Effective 


Terrorist Interdiction Program 


i^Bi 85%- Effective 


Anti-Terrorism Assistance 


85%-Effeaive 


Peacekeeping Operations - OSCE 


83%- Moderately Effective 


Contributions to International Organizations 


82% -Moderately Effective 


Military Assistance to new NATO and NATO Aspirant Nations 


82%- Moderately Effective 


Security Assistance to Sub-Saharan Africa 


77%- Moderately Effective 


Nonproliferatlon of Weapons of Mass Destruction Expertise 


76%- Moderately Effective 


President's Emergency Plan for AIDS Relief (PEPFAR) Focus Countries 


73%- Moderately Effective 


Protection of Foreign Missions and Officials 


72%- Moderately Effective 


Economic Support Fund -Western Hemisphere 


71 %- Moderately Effective 


Security Assistance for Near East Asia 


69% -Adequate 


Economic Support Fund -Africa 


67%-Adequate 


Economic Support Fund - Human Rights and Democracy Fund 


66%-Adequate 


PEPFAR -Global Fund 


1^ 65%-Adequate 


Interagency Cooperative Administrative Support Services 


■K- 65%-Adequate 


Contributions to International Fisheries Commissions 


'■^ 59%-Adequate 


Public Diplomacy 


59% -Adequate 


PEPFAR - Other Bilateral Programs 


58%-Adequate 


International Narcotics Control and law Enforcement Programs, Africa/Asia 


53%-Adequate 


Intemational Narcotics and Law Enforcement Programs, South Asia 


53% -Adequate 


International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Programs, Western Hemisphere 


53%-Adequate 


Andean Counterdrug Initiative 


52%-Adequate 


Intemational Information Programs 


50% -Adequate 



Programs in bold type were assessed in 2006. 
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Department of State/USAH) J oint Strategic Goal Framework' 




The joint strategic goals of the Department of State and USAID are anchored in the President's National Security 
Strategy and its two pillars: promoting freedom, justice, and human dignity; and confronting the challenges of our 
time by leading a growing community of democracies. The seven strategic goals represent the core of our 
transformational diplomacy efforts. The first five of these goals correspond to the five objectives of the foreign 
assistance framework, reflecting the integrated nature of the work of the two organizations. These joint strategic 
goals, and the key strategic priorities within them, are as follows; 

1. Strategic Goal 1: Achieving Peace and Security 

• Counterterrorism 

• Weapons of mass destruction and destabilizing conventional weapons 

• Security cooperation and security sector reform 

• Conflict prevention, mitigation, and response 

• Transnational crime 

• Homeland security 

2. Strategic Goal 2: Governing Justly and Democratically 

• Rule of law and human rights 

• Good governance 

• Political competition and consensus building 

• Civil society 

3. Strategic Goal 3: Investing in People 

• Health 

• Education 

• Social and economic services 

• Protection for especially vulnerable populations 

4. Strategic Goal 4: Promoting Economic Growth and Prosperity 

• Private markets 

• Trade and investment 

• Energy security 

• Environment 

• Agriculture 

5. Strategic Goal 5: Providing Humanitarian Assistance 

• Protection, assistance and solutions 

• Mtigate disasters 

• Mgration management 

6. Strategic Goal 6: Promoting Mtemational Understanding 

• Offering a positive vision 

• Marginalizing extremism 

• Nurturing common interests and values 

7. Strategic Goal 7: Strengthening Consular and Management Capabilities 

• Consular services (visas, passports, American citizen services) 

• Maj or management functions 
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Strategic Goal Chapters 




Strategic Goal 1: Achieving Peace and Security 


Diplomatic; consular, and foreign assistance activities help shape the international security 
environment in ways that promote political and economic freedom and protect the dignity and 

human rights of all people 






L Public Benefit 



The Department of State and USAID seek to achieve peace and security through diplomatic engagement with and 
development assistance to international partners. Through our international diplomatic and assistance programs, 
we promote good governance and sustainable civil institutions; fight terrorism and the proliferation of dangerous 
weapons; combat criminal activities that undermine legitimate governments; remove landmines and unexploded 
ordnance; and protect American citizens and our legitimate national interests overseas. 



The Department of State and USAID, in partnership with other U. S. Government agencies and international 
organizations, have mobilized 180 partner countries to help identify, disrupt, and destroy international terrorist 
organizations. Since September 11, 2001, we have significantly improved our global partners' capabilities through 
anti-terrorism assistance, terrorist interdiction, and anti-terrorist finance programs, as well as through longer- 
term efforts to improve responsible governance and international security. We promote responsible defense trade, 
help to strengthen foreign military forces' accountability to legitimate civilian government, and help to remove 
the explosive remnants of war that undermine social and economic recovery. 

The Department actively partners with the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) to reduce U. S. vulnerabilities 
to terrorist attacks and other transnational threats. In 2006, the Department and DHS announced a joint venture 
to expand the use of technology to strike the most effective balance between stronger border security and the 
facilitation of travel and commerce that contribute to America's social and economic well-being. Working with 
international alhes, the U.S. Government is bolstering the security of U.S. physical and cyber infrastructures 
critical to the reliable functioning of global networks upon which the free flow of information, travelers, goods, 
and services depends. With these programs, the Department is reducing risk to U.S. national security by combating 
the ability of terrorists to travel, plan, and finance activities, conduct attacks, and train recruits. 

The proliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD) is a clear, present, and serious challenge to American 
national security. The Department has undertaken a range of efforts to prevent proliferators from gaining access 
to sensitive technologies and expertise, eliminate in a verifiable manner WMD and missile programs in North 
Korea, end Iran's proliferation- sensitive nuclear activities, enhance the ability of alHed governments to detect, 
disrupt and respond to terrorist acquisition or use of nuclear, radiological, chemical or biological weapons, and 
strengthen existing multilateral frameworks such as the Nuclear Non- Proliferation Treaty and the Chemical 
Weapons Convention. 

Finally, the Department and USAID work with other agencies and governments to eliminate trafficking of persons, 
illegal trade in small arms and light weapons, movement of illicit drugs and other contraband, and to interdict the 
operations and prosecute the leaders of international groups involved in cyber crime and other criminal activities. 
On the diplomatic level, the Department works with international bodies to set counter-drug, anti-crime and 
counter-terrorist standards, foster cross-border law enforcement cooperation, and deny safe havens to crime, drug 
and terrorist groups. These efforts to strengthen judicial offices and create less corrupt and more transparent 
national and local government structures help strengthen law enforcement and establish political stability in 
countries struggling against narco-terrorists. 
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E Resource Summary ($ in Thousands) 





FY 2006 
Actual 


FY 2007 
Estimate 


FY 2008 
Request 


Change from FY 2007 


Amount 


% 


staff 


4,470 


4,530 


4,544 


14 


0.31% 


Funds 


$2,487,173 


$2,361,649 


$2, 743,492 


$381,843 


16.17% 



EL Strategic Goal Context 



Shown below are the indicators, accounts, bureaus and partners that contribute to this strategic goal. Acronyms 
are defined in the glossary at the back of this publication. 



Strategic 
Goal 


Performance Indicator 


Major 
Accounts 


Lead 
Bureau (s) 


Vey Partners 


Achieving Peace and Security 


Progress Towards the Implementation of the 


D&CP, ESF 


NEA 


NSC, CIA 


Capacity of the Afghan National Army 


D&CP, IMET 


SCA, PM 


DoD 


Implementation of Sudan Peace Process 


D&CP, PKO, 
NADR CTPA 


AF, PM 


AU, ECOWAS 


Engaging Regional Partners on Korean Peninsula 


D&CP 


EAP 


China, Russia, 
J apan. South Korea, 
Intelligence 
Community 


Strength of Treaty Relationships - J apan and 
Korea 


D&CP 


EAP 


DoD, J apan, Korea 


Status of Transatlantic Security Relationships: 
NATO-led and U. S.-led Coalition Operations 


D&CP, FMF, 
IMET, ESF 


EUR, PM 


NATO 


Regional Security in Liberia, Guinea, and Sierra 
Leone 


PKO, FMF, 
IMET, NADR, 
CIPA 


AF, PM 


AU, DoD, UNDPKO, 
ECOWAS 


U. S.-Trained African Units Deployed to Peace 
Support/ Humanitarian Response Operations 
(PART) 


D&CP, PKO, 
IMET, FMF 


AF, PM 


AU, DoD, EU, 
ECOWAS, UNDPKO, 
European and 
African partners 


Travelers Screened by Foreign Governments 
(PART) 


NADR 


S/CT 


N/A 


Capability to Counter Terrorist Organizations 
and Threats (PART) 


D&CP, NADR 


SI CI, DS 


N/A 


Percentage of Highest Priority Countries 
Capable of Screening for Terrorists 


NADR 


S/CT 


N/A 


Number of Major M^ney Laundering Countries 
that have Implemented Laundering Legislation 


D&CP 


S/CT, EB, 
INL, INR 


N/A 
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Strategic 
Goal 


Performance Indicator 


Major 
Accounts 


Lead 
Bureau(s) 


I&y Partners 




Number of Financial Action Task Force lyfembers 
Evaluated 


UcstUr, iNAJJK 


SI CI, EB, 
INL, INR 


M/ A 




Compliance With UN Security Council 
Resolution (UNSCR) 1373 


CIO, D&CP 


SI CI, 10 


UN 




Number of Foreign MANPADS Reduced 


D&CP, NADR 


PM 


NSC, DHS, IC 




Near Eastern Countries Party to International 
Conventions on Terrorism 


D&CP 


5/ CI, 
Regional 
Bureaus 


N/A 




Full Implementation and Expansion of Container 
Security Initiative 


D&CP 


EB 


DHS, DOJ 




Implementation of International Security 
Standards for Maritime Shipping and Ports 


D&CP 


EB 


DHS, DOJ 




Critical Infrastructure Protection 




rM 


DHS, DOJ, DOC, 
DoD, DOE, APEC, 
OAS, OECD, G-8, 
UNGA 




International Organizations' Agreements to 
Strengthen Cyber Security 


D&CP 


EB, PM 


DHb, DOJ 


Ji 


Security and Prosperity Partnership with 
Canada and IVfexico 


D&CP 


WHA 


DHS, DOC, Canada, 
lyfexico 




Response Time for Active Response Corps and 
Standby Civilian Reserve 


D&CP 


S/CRS 


DoD, DOJ, Treasury 




Iran' s Nuclear Weapons Program Ended 


NADR D&CP, 
CIO 


ISN, NEA, VCI 


DoD, DOE, NSC, UN, 
P-5, IAEA, G-8, EU- 
3, IC 


£ 


Status of North Korea's Mssile Programs 


D&CP, CIO 


VCI, ISN, EAP 


DOE, NRC, DoD, 
DOC, IC, IAEA, NSC, 
UN 


1 


Countries with Safeguards Agreement and 
Protocols in Force 


D&CP, NADR 
CIO, FSA 


ISN, VCI, 10 


DOE, NRC, DoD, 
DOC, NGOs 


Chemical Weapons Convention 


D&CP, CIO, 
FSA 


ISN, VCI, 10 


DoD, DOC, DOJ, 
DHS, HHS, DOE, IC, 
lOs 




U. S. Proposals to National Approaches of 
Controlling Biological Weapons Threat 


D&CP, CIO, 
FSA 


ISN, VCI, 10 


DoD, DOC, DOJ, 

TAT TO T TT TC T/~l 

DHS, HHS, DOE, IC, 
lOs 




Level of International Participation m the 
Proliferation Security Initiative 


NADR D&CP, 
10 


ISN, 10 


DoD, DOT, DHS, 
DOC, DOJ, IC 




Implementation of UNSCR 1540 


NADR D&CP, 
10 


ISN, SI CI, 10 


DoD, DOT, DHS, 
DOC, DOJ, IC, UN 




Foreign Cultivation of Coca m Hectares (PARI) 


ACI, CIO, 
D&CP, DA 


TIVTT 1A7TJA 

INL, WHA 


DoD, DEA, DOJ, 
ONDCP, CNC 




Seizures of Cocaine from Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru (PART) 


ACI, CIO, 
D&CP, DA 


INL, WHA 


DoD, DEA, DOJ, 
ONDCP, CNC 




Hectares of Opium Poppy Cultivated in 
Afghanistan (PART) 


CIO, D&CP, 
DA 


IIML, sLA 


DoD, DEA, DOJ, 
ONDCP, CNC 




Status of UN Convention Against Corruption 


CIO, D&CP, 
FSA, SEED, 
INCLE 


INL, L 


FBI, DEA, DHS, DOJ, 
DOC, OGC, Treasury, 
UN 




Foreign Governments that Increase Activities to 
Combat Trafficking Persons 


ERMA, MRA 


PRM 


lOM DHS 




Countries Identified for International Property 
Right Infractions 


D&CP 


EB 


UN, WIPO 
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IV. Performance Summary 



For each initiative/ program that supports accomplishment of this strategic goal, the most critical FY 2008 
performance indicators and targets are shown below. 



iiJULitu&iJW/jUHUiJLiIt iiLSietaBKiAvi«iiit£«wi>:iHiii ijiiiiHiiiiiBiwttimiiMwnaii<ii«t«wy^i ijats kI 



IVfeasured by the Existence of an Independent, Democratic Palestinian 
State Alongside Israel in Peace and Security 



Outcome 



FY 2008 



Permanent Status Agreement and the end of the Israeli-Palestinian confhct. 
Implementation of prior agreements. Enhanced international monitoring of roadmap 
implementation. Second international conference convened by Quartet. Private Israelis 
and Palestinians participate freely with full official support in joint meetings, exchange 
projects, and people-to-people activities and receive coverage in the Israeli and 
Palestinian media. Development of full normal relations between Arab states and Israel. 



FY 2007 



Continued implementation of roadmap provisions. In Gaza, active pubhc diplomacy and 
public affairs programming resumes with NGOs, professional associations, and academic 
institutions. Building on multilateral and bilateral contacts, Arab states and Israel 
increase contact to the level of semi-official ties (trade offices for some countries). 



FY 2006 



Pursuant to Israel' s successful disengagement from Gaza, the U. S. brokered an 
Agreement on Movement and Access (AM\) in November 2005 which allowed for the 
opening of the Rafah crossing with Egypt and outlined a number of steps to promote 
greater movement of both people and goods. Free and fair legislative council elections in 
January, the first in a decade, brought to power a Hamas government elected on a 
platform of ending corruption and improving the lives of the Palestinian people. That 
government, however, rejected calls for it to be a partner for peace by accepting the 
principles outlined by the Quartet (U. S. , EU, UN and Russia), leading most members of 
the international community, including the U. S. to break contact with those elements of 
the Palestinian Authority (PA) controlled by Hamas, a designated Foreign Terrorist 
Qrganization. PA President Nfahmoud Abbas remained in office, providing a vehicle for 
continued limited U. S. engagement with the Palestinian leadership. The Hamas victory 
led to increased violence and lawlessness in Gaza, including frequent rocket attacks 
against Israel, resulting in increased Israeli security operations and closure of crossings. 
In June 2006, Hamas conducted an attack inside green- line Israel, killing two IDF soldiers 
and abducting a third. Israel responded with an extended air and ground operation. The 
USG has concentrated on the direct provision of humanitarian assistance to the 
Palestinian people, while seeking to create the conditions that would allow the parties to 
return to the roadmap. Israeh settlement activity continued during the year and the GQI 
failed to make significant progress dismantling outposts. The U. S. Security Coordinator 
mission continued under LTG Keith Dayton, focusing on implementation of the AMA and 
supporting the office of President Abbas. President Bush reaffirmed U. S. commitment to 
a two- state solution, indicating U. S. efforts would focus on strengthening and reforming 
the Palestinian security sector, supporting dialogue between the parties, and engaging 
moderate Arab leaders to help create an environment conducive to progress towards a 
two-state solution. A July attack by Hizballah provoked a month-long war between Israel 
and Hizballah, preventing progress on the Syria and Lebanon tracks. 



2005 



Israel's Government has concluded its withdrawal from Gaza, and the focus has now 
shifted to Palestinian efforts to estabhsh order. Disengagement produced coordination on 
a number of levels between the two sides. The Palestinian Authority has begun to take 
steps to restructure and reform its security forces throughout the West Bank and Gaza, 
with the support of U. S. Security Coordinator General William Ward and assistance from 
the international community. Quartet Special Envoy J ames Wolfensohn continues work on 
his agenda of issues intended to restore the viability of the Palestinian economy. 
Restoration of pre- Intifada Arab links with Israel continues, as indicated by the return of 
the Egyptian and J ordanian ambassadors to Tel Aviv. 
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2004 


Roadmap process is relaunched. Security cooperation renewed. Both sides progress 
through provisions in Phase I of the roadmap, including, but not limited to, on the GOI 
side: a) as comprehensive security performance moves forward, IDF withdraws 
progressively from areas occupied since September 28, 2000 and the two sides revert to 
the pre- September 28, 2000 status quo; b) immediate dismantlement of settlement 
outposts erected since March 2001 and freezing of all settlement activity; and c) steps to 
improve the humanitarian situation. 


2003 


Roadmap is pubhcly released and used effectively as diplomatic tool to relaunch Israeli- 
Palestinian peace negotiations. Both sides progress through provisions in Phase I of the 
roadmap, including, but not limited to: a) as comprehensive security performance moves 
forward, IDF withdraws progressively from areas occupied since September 28, 2000 and 
the two sides revert to pre- September 28, 2000 status quo; b) immediate dismantlement 
of settlement outposts erected since Nfarch 2001 and freezing of all settlement activity; 
and c) steps to improve the humanitarian situation in the West Bank/ Gaza. Israel's border 
with Lebanon remains quiet. 


Indicator 
Validation 


The indicator corresponds to the vision articulated by the President in his June 24, 2002, 
speech of two states, Israel and Palestine, existing side by side in peace and security, 
with goals geared to roadmap obhgations. Progress is measured according to the degree 
to which an independent, democratic Palestinian state exists alongside Israel in peace 
and security. 


Data Source 


Quartet announcements. Embassy and the Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs reporting. 
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Indicator #2: Capacity of the Afghan National Army to Defend the 
Credibly Elected Afghan Government and its Territory from External and 

Internal Threats 


Outcome 


i 


FY 2008 


Current plans are for 50,000 Afghan National Army (ANA) (55 battalions) to be trained 
and equipped by September 2007 and capable of independent operations by 2013. 


FY 2007 


• Five additional battalions graduate, bringing total to 50, and over 35, 000 ANA 
trained and assigned to a unit. 

• Third and fourth brigades of each Regional Command reach IOC. At least 10 ANA 
battahons reach Level 1 unit capability and can conduct independent operations 
without Coalition assistance. At least 25 battalions successfully complete unit 
vahdations and reach Level 2 capability. 

• Complete infrastructure projects for three brigades at each of the five regional 
commands. Initiate infrastructure builds for 3 additional brigade sites at Regional 
Commands. 

• Four brigades complete and fielded at end of FY 2007. All fielded ANA units can 
successfully deploy in support of coalition counter-terrorism operations and provide 
increased stability and central government control nationwide through regional 
commands. 




2006 


• 30,400 Afghan National Army forces trained and equipped and partially capable of 
conducting counterinsurgency operations in conjunction with Coalition units. 

• Mnor improvements to Mnistiy of Defense and General Staff action process are 
being initiated despite the delay in assigning personnel to key leadership positions. 
Assistant Minister for Defense for Personnel and Education office beginning to take 
on a more active role in pohcy development. Operational Planning Guidance 
complete; staff beginning to develop the seven operational plans based on this 
guidance. 

• 48, 100 Afghan National Pohce trained and equipped. 


2005 


• ANA influence fully established in Kabul and throughout the country. Forty (25 
combat, 15 support / logistics) battahons are operational and approximately three 
and a half battahons are trained. Force strength is over 26, 000. 

• MDre than 62, 000 militia were disarmed and demobilized, ending the formal 
disarmament and demobilization process in June 2005. The reintegration phase is 
scheduled for completion in 2006. 

• Four ANA regional centers are operational. 




2004 


• Three brigades of "Kabul Corps" fully fielded to a minimum of 90%manning and 
equipment. At least 6 Central Corps battalions conduct operational deployments. 

• 100%of heavy weapons collected and cantoned by June 2004 and 60%combatants 
disarmed and demobilized by September 2004. 


2003 


• U.S. -led Operation Enduring Freedom drove the Taliban from power and began to 
destroy the country's terrorist networks. 

• Three battalions completed basic training at the Kabul Military Training Center and 
one began training. However, none were fully equipped nor completed the full 
training due to lack of weapons, munitions and demined training sites. 

• Other challenges included lack of warlord support, recruiting difficulties, and 
insufficient funding. No Border Guard battalions were trained. 


Indicator 
Validation 


The training and deployment of, and expansion of influence by, the Afghan National Army 
indicates progress towards establishing sustainable security in Afghanistan, without which 
the Global War on Terror will not succeed. 


Data Source 


Afghan National Security Forces Update from the Joint Staff. 
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^^^^^Hidicator #3: Implementation of Sudan Peace Proces^^^^H 1 


Outcome 




FY 2008 


Continue implementation of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) in accordance 
with the agreed upon schedule. Strengthening of internal Sudanese dialogue. The United 
Nations Mssion in Sudan (UNMS) undertakes some downsizing in response to the 
withdrawal of Government of Sudan (COS) forces from the south and progress on 
Disarmament, Demobilization and Reintegration (DDR). If peace holds, Internally 
Displaced Persons (IDPs)/ refugees will return to their homes in Darfur. UNMS Darfur 
operations continue. 


FY 2007 


Continue implementation of the CPA in accordance with the agreed upon schedule. 
Strengthening of internal Sudanese dialogue. Government of Sudan (GOS) military forces 
withdraw from the south. Comprehensive peace agreement signed for Darfur and 
implementation activities beginning including integration of forces and return of IDPs and 
refugees to their homes. UNMS Darfur operation fully staffed. 




2006 


CPA implementation showed progress in security arrangements; less progress on power- 
and wealth- sharing protocols. Darfur Peace Agreement signed in Abuja, Nigeria and 
Eastern Sudan Peace Agreement completed. Both agreements complement framework of 
CPA. Planning for elections barely in preliminary phase; however, technical preparations 
for a national census, a precursor to elections, are on schedule. Mlitaiy transformation 
and U. S. support for Security Sector Transformation have slowly begun in the South. 
UNMS verified redeployment on schedule with 63 percent Sudanese Armed Forces 

IcUcpiOycU dllU DJ pclCclll OUUdll rfciOpifc: b LilUtrldLiOll Hllny ^orJ_/\J iOlCcb IcUcpiOycU. lllfci 

National Disarmament, Demobilization, Reintegration (DDR) Commission has not met 
since it was estabhshed in February 2006. The Northern Sudan DDR Commission started 
preliminary assessment work in Darfur. IDPs are returning in the South, but displacements 
are increasing in Darfur. UNSCR 1706 authorizes the extension of UNMS to Darfur and 
expansion by up to 17,300 troops, 3,300 UNPoHce, and 16 Formed PoHce Units. 


2005 


The Comprehensive Peace Agreement was concluded in January 2005. The donors 
conference in April succeeded in obtaining pledges to support the Comprehensive Peace 
rigiccincriL auuvc iciiUcbL. iric uiN iviibbiori iri ouuari ib Ucpioyirig. L^cbpiLc iric uriiiinciy 
death of former Vice President J ohn Garang in late July, the process continues to move 
forward under new leadership. Violence in Darfur and disruption of humanitarian 
assistance continue, despite some improvements. In spite of some difficulty, Darfur peace 
talks in Abuj a continue. 


i 


i. 


2004 


Tlio r^n^^oTnTnoTil" nf QiHpti pnH i"V\o QPT IVI/ A ppV\ic»T70 p r^nTTTnTolioTiciT/o Poapo Arrroo'mci'ni" 
iiitJ \ju V t;! iiiiiciiL Ui oU-U-dii diiu. tiitJ orJ-iLVj! ZT. dL-iiic V tJ d. v^uiiipi tJiiciiaiVtJ rcdL-c rtyitJciiiciit. 

The interim period begins. There is a smooth transition as most elements of the peace 
agreement begin to be implemented; the U. S. and the international community maintain 
maximum pressure to implement the remaining elements. Mlitary reform commences 
with additional assistance provided to southern Army. DDR on both sides results in force 
reduction of 10 percent globally. 25 percent of refugees and IDPs return home. 
International monitoring force deployed to monitor interim period arrangements. Darfur 
ceasefire soHdified and differences resolved peacefully. 


2003 


Both the GOS and the SPUW Army began a peace process, resolving two of the most 
rnntpntimi^ it^^iipc;- thp rnlp nf rplirrinn and thp rirrht nf ^plf-Hptprminatinn NFiiba 

LiWll b^llUlW LLO lOOLL^O. bll^ 1 VJl^ \JL 1 \j ll\Jl\J 11 CLllKl lill\j llUllb \J 1 JKj 11 \l\j 1 llllllCLlil\Jll. l^KlUCL 

Mountains ceasefire agreement concluded, international monitoring operations begun, 
and humanitarian support provided. Civilian Protection Monitoring Team preparing to 
stand up. Zones of Tranquility and Slavery Commission work conducted. 


Indicator 
Validation 


A peaceful Sudan with an inclusive government based on the rule of law could be a hedge 
against regional instability and an important partner in the global war on terrorism. 
Ending conflict will also alleviate one of the world's worst humanitarian situations and 
propel regional economic prospects. The U. S. Department of State does not support 
forced repatriation of refugees under any circumstances. Peace, stability, and the rule of 
law must be in place in order for refugees to return of their own volition. 


Data Source 


Government of Sudan announcements and Embassy reporting. 
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Indicator #1: Engaging Regional Partners on Korean Peninsul 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


Six- Party Talks agreement is implemented. 


FY 2007 


Six- Party Talks concluded with an agreement to verifiably and irreversibly end and 
dismantle North Korean nuclear weapons programs. 


2006 


As of August, 2006, the DPRKhas refused to rejoin the Six- Party Talks. Following the 
Democratic People's Republic of Korea (DPRK) balHstic missile launches on July 4-5, the 

UiN ocUUIiLy L.'UU.iiL'ii U.iid.iiniiUU.biy pabbcU rxKbUiULiUIl iOyj UUIlUcIIlIiniy lllc iaUilL-Ilcb, 

demanding the DPRK suspend all activity on its ballistic missile program and return to its 
missile-launch moratorium; and requiring all member states, in accordance with their 
national legal authorities and consistent with international law, to prevent missile and 
mi<5<5ilp-rplatprl itpm*^ atiH tprhnnlnnv frnm bpitirr tratT^fptTpH tn DPRK mi<5<5ilp nr WA^D 

lillOOll^ 1 tl^ldl'tl^U. Ibtl^liliD CLllU. If ^ LillllLf ILf U y 11 will U^lllU b 1 CL11C31 tI71 1 ^ U. \j\J LJL IVLV llllOOll^ Wl V V I'iiy 

programs; the procurement of such items from the DPRK; and, the transfer of any 
financial resources in relation to the DPRK's missile or WMD programs. The foreign 
ministers of the Six- Party countries - the U.S., Japan, the Republic of Korea, China and 
Russia, joined by the foreign ministers from Malaysia, Canada, Australia, Indonesia and 
New Zealand - met on the sidelines of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
Regional Forum in Kuala Lumpur in July to discuss the DPRK's missile launches, its 
nuclear programs and proliferation activities, counterterrorism, and how to move 
forward in the Six- Party process. The DPRK declined to participate. 


2005 


Engaged China, which has the closest political and economic relations with North Korea, 
to convince North Korea to return to the Six-Party Talks. Engaged South Korea to limit 
North- South economic cooperation without progress in the nuclear issue. Six- Party Talks 
reconvene. 


2004 


North Korea continued to pursue and proliferate WMDs. Six- Party Talks, launched in 2002 
to verifiably and irreversibly end and dismantle North Korea' s nuclear weapons programs, 
remain suspended due to North Korean refusal to participate. South Korea, Japan, China 
and Russia generally supportive of resuming the Six- Party Talks. 


2003 


China played a crucial role in facilitating multilateral talks with North Korea on 
maintaining a nuclear weapons-free Korean peninsula. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Other members of the Six- Party Talks, particularly China, are capable of playing a bigger 
role in resolving the threat posed by North Korea. 


Data Source 


The clearest verification is the reconvening of the Six- Party Talks. Interim progress will 
be measured by press and cable reports from U.S. overseas posts and inteUigence 
reporting. 
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^^■ndicator Strength of Treaty Relationships - Japan and Korea 


Outcome 


1 


FY 2008 


• Japan - Continue specified relocation, land return and training activities. 

• Korea - Continue specified relocation activities. 


FY 2007 


• Japan - Policy coordination for the Kitty Hawk replacement has been completed. 
Coordination with Government of Japan (GOJ) on implementing Defense Pohcy 
Review Initiative (DPRI) has advanced and GOJ has begun allocating funding for GOJ- 
sponsored items. 

• Korea - Continued specified relocation activities and concluded Special IVfeasures 
Agreement negotiations in calendar year 2006. 


1 


2006 


• Japan - Implementation plans for specific DPRI items have been completed and 
agreement on implementation plans has been reached with the Government of 
Japan. New Special Nfeasures Agreement (SM\) maintaining high level of GOJ host- 
nation support has been negotiated and signed. 

• Korea - Continued specified relocation activities. Begin and concluded a new round 
of SMK negotiations. 


2005 


• J apan - Establishment of a permanent night landing practice site was incorporated 
into the Defense Pohcy Review Initiative process. The Joint Committee adopted an 
agreement on environmental and accident site issues. DPRI developed j oint strategic 
goals, which were unveiled at "2+2" Mnisterial. 

• Korea - Spnired land and rommenred ronstnirtion of new farilities to sunnort 
Yongsan and other facilities relocation. Convened Security Policy Initiative meetings. 
Concluded the 2005-2006 SMA negotiations. 


L 


2004 


• Japan - United States and Japan reach agreement on assurances for U. S. military 
members in Japanese custody. U.S. Forces complete removal of all Polycholorinated 
Biphenyl, a toxic chemical, in storage on U. S. bases. Bilateral talks on replacement 
of U.S. S. Kitty Hawk begin. U.S. and Japan discuss concrete proposals on the 
remaining elements for the Futenma replacement facility under the Defense Pohcy 
Review Initiative. 

• Korea - ROK National Assembly approved the Future of the Alhance agreement on 
the reconfiguration of U.S. Forces Korea including relocation from Yongsan and other 
facilities. The two governments agreed to continue high-level security consultation 
by establishing the U. S.-ROK Security Policy Initiative. 


2003 


Talks between the U. S. and South Korea on the Future of Alhance produced a timetable 
and division of costs for the reconfiguration of U. S. Forces in Korea during 2004-2008. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Strengthened alhances will foster long-term stability in East Asia and the Pacific. 
Implementation of the measures approved by the Future of the Alliance and DPRI will 
strengthen the security alhance and bilateral relations with both Japan and Korea. 


Data Source 


Cable reports and memoranda of communication from U. S. overseas reports. Pubhc 
announcements and documents at the conclusion of negotiations and agreements. 
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■ndicator Status of Transatlantic Security Relationships: NATO-led 
B and U. S.-led Coalition Operations 


Outcome 




FY 2008 


European countries continue to contribute significantly to operations in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. NATO begins handover of training to the Iraqi government. Afghan security 
forces begin to assume greater responsibility for internal security, while ISAF retains a 
robust presence. NATO seeks to complete Balkan advisory missions. 




FY 2007 


European countries contribute significantly to operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. U. S. 
troop contribution decreases as a percentage of the total force in Afghanistan. NATO 
Training Mission in Iraq expands to include additional training. NATO helps maintain 
security in accord with the terms of a settlement on Kosovo's status. 




2006 


• NATO increased the size and scope of its training mission in Iraq. 

• NATO-led International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) assumed responsibility for 
security throughout Afghanistan and completed expansion of Provincial 
Reconstruction Teams. 

• NATO completed Kosovo Force transition from a Miltinational Brigade Force to a 
Miltinational Task Force structure. 

• NATO Response Force improved but is not yet at full operating capability. 

• Ukraine committed to strengthening cooperation with NATO. 

• Russia and NATO work together to improve military interoperability, but Russia has 
not yet estabhshed a fully interoperable peacekeeping unit. 


mm 

B 


2005 


• Improvements made in NATO Response Force but not yet at full operating capability. 

• Increased European military capabilities through engagement in the ISAF and NATO's 
Training Mission in Iraq. 

• NATO's Stabilization Force completed its mission in Bosnia & Herzegovina. NATO-EU 
handover completed. NATO headquarters in Sarajevo was established on schedule. 

• NATO completed Stage 2 (West) and initiated Stage 3 (South) of the Interim Security 
Assistance Force expansion. Established the Training, Education and Doctrine Center 
at ar-Rustamiyah in Iraq. 

• NATO began Kosovo Force transition to a Miltinational Task Force structure to 
eliminate redundant administrative and support forces. 




2004 


• European and Eurasian partners contribute troops to the Miiltinational 

• Force-Iraq and Operation Enduring Freedom. 

• NATO- ISAF operation expanded beyond Kabul. NATO expands operations in 

• Iraq, possibly by taking over command of the Polish-led Miltinational Division. 

• Mnimal NATO presence in Bosnia & Herzegovina with possible handoff to EU. 




2003 


• Europeans made pledges at Prague to improve their capabilities. Seven new 
members invited at Prague. 

• Allied Heads of State and Government committed at Prague to enhance military 
capabilities by filling key shortfalls through the New Capabilities Initiative. The 
initiative will encourage pooling and specialization, introduce the NRF and reform 
NATO's Command Structure. 

• U. S. export controls with key European allies streamlined to promote transatlantic 
defense industrial integration. NATO- Russia Council and 2002 work plan estabhshed. 




Indicator 
Validation 


NATO is the United States' foremost security relationship. Effective ties with our NATO 
alhes are essential to promoting stability and protecting U. S. interests in worldwide. 


m 


Data Source 


Reports from NATO. 
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Indicator #7: Regional Security in the Mano River Countries of Liberia, 

Guinea, and Sierra Leone 



Outcome 





FY 2008 


• The Mano River region remains at peace and gross domestic product growth is 
greater than population growth. 

• Liberia and Sierra Leone fully reintegrated within the Economic Community of West 
African States and the African Union. 

• Civilian Governments fully in control of their security forces. 

• International/ regional forces withdraw from Liberia. 


\ 




FY 2007 


• Liberia holds acceptable elections with nonviolent aftermath. 

• Security sector reform continues in Liberia with newly trained poHce and military 
units deployed. 

• The countries remain at peace, posting growth twice that of population growth and 
boosting their rankings in Freedom House's index. 

• International/ regional forces downsize in Liberia. 


P 




2006 


• Administration of Ellen Johnson Sirleaf was inaugurated January 16, 2006, with no 
significant violence or unrest. 

• Security sector reform programs are underway for the army; training of units begun 
in July 2006. UN is making progress on police training and reform with U. S. 
assistance. 

• All three countries remain at peace although there is some concern about the post- 
Conte transition in Guinea. The most recent World Bank data indicate the following 
ratios of GDP growth to population growth: Guinea -- pop 2.2% GDP 2.7% Liberia -- 
pop 0.7% GDP 2.6% Sierra Leone - pop 4.2% GDP 7.4% 

• zuuo rreeciom nouse ranKings are as loiiows: uuinea iNoi rree , LiDeria rariiy 
Free"; Sierra Leone -- "Partly Free". 

• All IDP camps closed in 2006. Approximately 100,000 refugees voluntarily returned to 
Liberia in 2006, some through UN facilitation. 

• UN Mssion in Sierra Leone (UNANBIL) withdrew from Sierra Leone in December 2005, 
replaced by UN Integrated Office for Sierra Leone (UNIOSIL) political mission. 


I 
I 

1 




2005 




• Liberia's transitional government held elections in October 2005, and Sierra Leone 
continues post-confhct recovery. 

• UNAJVBIL withdrew from Sierra Leone in December 2005. Disarmament, 
demobilization and reintegration (DDR) and security sector reform activities have 
Vippri inrnmnlptp anH frrpatlv HplavpH rp^^nprtivplv 

• As of the end of 2004, Sierra Leone had an estimated 47,000 Liberian refugees, 
Liberia 350,000 IDPs and thousands of Sierra Leone refugees, while Guinea was 
hosting 1,700 Sierra Leoneans and 74,000 Liberians. 




2004 


• Liberians agree to, and honor, a cease-fire. UN and Liberia make preparations for 
elections scheduled for October 2005, per comprehensive peace agreement. 

• DDR proceeds smoothly; Liberians cease their involvement in the internal difficulties 
of Cote d'lvoire; the transitional government agrees to the restructuring of its 
security forces and transparency in its finances. UN sanctions are lifted. 

• Sierra Leone and Guinea are at peace and cut off support for Liberian insurgents. 

• 25%decrease in numbers of refugees and IDPs in the region as people are able to 
return home. 

• UNAJVBIL continues phased withdrawal. International/ regional force to monitor 
Liberian peace process deploys. 
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2003 


• The International Contact Group on Liberia has persuaded Liberia to talk directly 
with insurgents, but fighting continues to disrupt the country with no guarantee the 
government will agree to comprehensive reform. 

• UN sanctions have not contained Liberians from fighting and looting in Cote d'lvoire, 
while elements in Cote d'lvoire, Sierra Leone and Guinea continue to support 
Liberian insurgents. 

• The peace in Sierra Leone is fragile, and Guinea's stability is questionable. 

• Increasing numbers of IDPs are flooding Msnrovia, and more Liberian refugees are 
streaming into Guinea and Sierra Leone. 259,000 refugees and 425,000 IDPs in the 
region. UNAJVBIL begins phased withdrawal. 




Indicator 
Validation 


These countries have been the site of war and other instability for at least the past 15 
years, at untold humanitarian and economic cost to the countries and the region. 
Realizing a just peace will ensure that human resources and markets can better prosper 
and thereby decrease the region's potential as the site for potential terrorist or other 
ilhcit activities (including environmental degradation). The U.S. Department of State 
does not support forced repatriation of refugees under any circumstances. Peace, 
stability, and the rule of law must be in place in order for refugees to return voluntarily. 


Data Source 


UNMssion in Sierra Leone reports. Freedom House. 
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todicator if8: Percentage of U.S. -Trained African Units Deployed to Peace 
1^ Support/ Humanitarian Response Operations (PART) 


Output 


h 


FY 2008 


Of all African battalions (or their equivalent) deployed in peacekeeping operations 
globally, approximately 80 percent will have significant staff and unit training experience 
under U.S. or U.S. -trained trainers. 




FY 2007 


Of all African units deployed in peacekeeping operations globally, 75 percent will have 
significant staff and unit training experience under U. S. or U. S. -trained trainers. 




2006 


Approximately 79 percent of all African battahons (or other military contingents) 
deployed on peacekeeping missions globally have significant staff and/ or unit training 
experience through the African Contingency Operations Training and Assistance Program. 




2005 


African units trained by U. S. trainers come from Ghana, Senegal, Nfali, Benin, Ethiopia, 
IVbzambique, South Africa, and Kenya in significant numbers. 


I 


2004 


Of all African battahons (or their equivalent) deployed globally, approximately 65%had 
significant staff and unit training experience under U. S. or U. S. -trained trainers. 




2003 


Seven African contingents trained by the U. S. or U. S. -trained trainers engaged in peace 
support missions. An additional five contingents planned for Peace Support Operations 
participation in Liberia and Burundi. Economic Community Of West African States forces, 
with significant U. S. support and training, deployed to Liberia. 




Indicator 
Validation 


A U. S. -trained African unit or one trained by U. S. -trained trainers will perform better 
than one not provided such training or its equivalent. Also, African peacekeeping 
operations requirements are expected to remain high and therefore improved African 
capability will lessen calls for the use of U. S. forces. 


0 p 


Data Source 


Embassy, Bureau of African Affairs, UN, non- governmental organizations, and press 
reporting. 
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Indicator #9: Percentage of Travelers Screened by Foreign Governments 
with the Terrorist Interdiction Program's Watchlisting System (PART) 



Output 





FY 2008 


96 percent 




FY 2007 


88 percent 




zUUo 


80 percent. The number of installation sites that are screening all or nearly all travelers 
has steadily increased, which has enabled the program to attain its overall target despite 
technical difficulties with some country-unique systems and deteriorating security 
situations that have impacted system usage in certain countries. 


1 


2005 


75 percent. The number of installation sites that are screening all or nearly all travelers 
has steadily increased, thereby enabling the target to be attained despite technical 
difficulties with some country-unique systems that are impacting system usage there. 




2004 


60 percent. Unexpected lingering technical difficulties with some country-unique 
watchlisting systems had the effect of dragging down the overall average of traveler 
screening program- wide. 




2003 


58 percent 




Indicator 
Validation 


A key element of this program is maximizing the usage of the terrorist watch listing 
system to screen travelers passing through ports of entry at which it is installed. The 
system is effective only to the extent it is used by participating nations. 


m 


Data Source 


Close monitoring of host nation system usage by U.S. personnel based in the host country 
and examination of system usage reports by temporary duty U. S. technical personnel. 
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1 


j^PPidicator #10: Participant Countries Achieving and Sustaining 
Capability to Effectively Deter, Detect, and Counter Terrorist 
Organizations and Threats (PART) 


Outcome 




FY 2008 


Sustain training capabilities within the Anti-Terrorism Assistance (ATA) countries that 
have ascended from basic antiterrorism training courses into more advanced training. 


H 


FY 2007 


Ascend countries from basic through advanced training and sustaining competence in 
countering terrorist activities and threats. 


r 






2006 


The Department conducted counterterronsm trammg tor 77 partner nations and 
performed 269 training events. Two new countries ascended from basic through 
advanrpH traininrr and attained rnmrietenrp in rmintprinrr tprrnrist artivitips 






This year proved to be another highly productive and successful year for the ATA Program 
and its training participants. ATA continues to proceed with existing antiterrorism 
training and assistance efforts to help partner nations in the global war on terrorism. 
ATA sponsored 217 training events to 78 countries. 


J 


2005 




2004 


Two countries (Israel and South Africa) ascended from basic through advanced training 
and have attained competence in countering terrorist activities and threats 


■i 


2003 


N/A 


^^^^ 




ATA not only provides quality training to priority counterterrorism countries but enables 
each country to achieve sustainment by providing them with the capability to incorporate 
anti-terrorism curriculum into their own training methods over a set course of time. 


< S 


Indicator 
Validation 






Embassy reporting, intelligence/ law enforcement reporting, after-action reports by the 




Data Source 


Bureau of Diplomatic Security/ ATA program implementers and regional bureau area 
offices and individual country assessments. 
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Indicator #11: Percentage of Highest Priority Countries Capable of\ 
Screening for Terrorists Through the Terrorist Interdiction Program 

(PART) 



Output 




FY 2008 



58 percent (35 countries) 



FY 2007 



45 percent (27 countries) 



2006 



38 percent (23 out of 60 countries). The level of funding in FY 2006 was insufficient to 
achieve the target number of new countries to receive the program's terrorist 
watchlisting capability. 



2005 



35 percent (21 out of 60 countries). The level of funding in FY 2005 was insufficient to 
achieve the target number of new countries to receive the program's terrorist 
watchlisting capability. The program has been operating at the same funding level since 
2003. 



2004 



33 percent (20 out of 60 countries) 



2003 



20 percent (12 out of 60 countries) 



Indicator 
Validation 



This indicator provides a key annual measurement of progress toward the program' s long- 
term goal of establishing terrorist screening capabilities in all countries where terrorists 
pose a threat to the United States or are likely to use as transit points. 



Data Source 



Terrorist Interdiction Program Office. 
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Indicator i 
M ajo 
IB^M ( 



r #12: Number of Countries/ Entities on the President's List ofl 
j or M)ney Laundering Countries that have Implemente d I 
Comprehensive Anti-lVbney Laundering Legislation 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


Five countries implement comprehensive anti-money laundering legislation. 


FY 2007 


Three countries implement comprehensive anti-money laundering legislation. 


2006 


New indicator 


2005 


N/A 


2004 


N/A 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


Globalization, abetted by the nearly universal use of the Internet, requires that financial 
sectors in all j urisdictions protect themselves from all-source money launderers while 
simultaneously accepting their responsibility to respond to legitimate requests from 
foreign j urisdictions to share vital financial information. While the international 
community has been successful in estabhshing global norms and standards for combatting 
financial crimes and money laundering through multi-lateral and regional organizations, 
instituting an effective international anti-money laundering regime requires 
implementation of these norms and standards in each host government. The first step in 
developing a viable regime is enacting comprehensive anti-money laundering legislation. 


Data Source 


International Narcotics Control and Strategy Report. 



J 
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Indicator #13: Number of Financial Action Task Force (FATF) ^fembers 

Evaluated 



Output 



1 




ri ZUUo 


At least 21 3 of Financial Action Task Force (FATF) members have been evaluated against 
the Nine Special Recommendations. FATF initiates a comprehensive review of progress 
and implementation obstacles based upon the finding of the mutual evaluation of its 
members. At least four members from each FATF-style Regional Body are evaluated 
against the Nine Special Recommendations. All FATF members have completed their 
National Assessments of their NGO sector. 

iNULc. llic r/\ir io d. IllUiliialciai Uil]aiIlZaliUil allU liic HJIlUUL-l allU bL-iicUUiiiiL] Ui lliUlUcii 

evaluations and assessments is not under U. S. control 


1 


FY 2007 


Continue with FATF members being evaluated against the Nine Special Recommendations 

Oil IcIIOIibl rillailCiiiy. r\h icdbl o ilcW IIlULUai cVaiUdliOIlb Oi r/\lr iliciIlJjcib die 

conducted. See that FATF's Tour d' Table international cooperation initiative is 
institutionalized. At least 1/ 2 of all FATF members have completed their National 
Assessments of their NGO sector. 






2006 


To date, seven Mutual Evaluations under the new criteria have been conducted. The 
FATF is a multilateral organization and the scheduling of mutual evaluations is not under 
US control. Efforts are underway to increase the pace of mutual evaluations by the FATF 
and we have seen some increase in the pace of these mutual evaluations. 


2005 


New FATF Special Recommendations estabhshed. Fewer evaluations of FATF members 
conducted than anticipated due to new recommendations added to the evaluation 
process. 


2004 


Developed viable anti-terrorist financing legal and regulatory regimes in twelve of the 
priority countries. FATF incorporated Eight Special Recommendations into its evaluation 
methodology. USG conducted three FATF training and technical assistance evaluations. 


2003 


Conducted in-country assessments of six of the 19 priority countries most heavily 
involved in funding Al Qaeda. Conducted tabletop assessment of one priority country. 
Provided technical assistance to 15 of the 19 priority countries, with three of these 
countries receiving technical assistance in at least three of the five functional areas. 




Indicator 
Validation 


Completed evaluations increase capabilities of FATF members to effectively detect, 
deter and seize financial accounts and records associated with terrorist activities and 
organizations; thus, U. S. interests at home and abroad are safer from the threat of 
terrorism. We do not like to measure the success of the program in amount frozen or 
blocked or seized, because the more sophisticated nations become in their anti-money 
laundering regimes, the less likely terrorists are to use their systems to raise and transfer 
funds. We therefore measure success according to the training we have provided and the 
new measures instituted by the recipient country (e.g., the enactment of a new law, the 
estabhshment of a financial intelhgence unit, etc.). 






■ 


Data Source 


FATF Annual Reports, available on the FATF website (www.fatf-gafi.org) and provide 
summaries of mutual evaluations. Other information includes internal FATF documents 
that are not publicly available but are available to the USG. 
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^Indicator #14: Compliance With UN Security Council Resolution 1373 



Outcome 



FY 2008 



The United Nations Counter-Terrorism Committee (CTC) and the Counter-Terrorism 
Executive Directorate (CTED) are actively engaged in brokering needed assistance to UN 
Nfember States unable to comply fully with UN Security Council Resolution (UNSCR) 1373. 



FY 2007 



The CTC completes transition from gathering information to assessing Nfember States' 
implementation of UNSCR 1373 and increasing Nfember States' compliance through 
dissemination of best practices and facilitation of technical assistance. The CTC 
identifies standards that could facilitate this process and assesses whether Nfember 
States have met their basic obhgations under UNSCR 1373 to enact legislation covering all 
aspects of UNSCR 1373 and have established the necessary executive and administrative 
machinery to enforce the new legislation. The CTC continues to urge all Nfember States 
to become parties to the international conventions and protocols relating to terrorism, 
with a view to maximizing participation to all of the treaties by the end of 2008 that had 
not been amended before FY 2005/ 2006 and take steps to become parties to the 
additional instruments. 



2006 



A directory of best practices was developed, pubhshed on the CTC's website, and 
promoted to Nfember States. Five Nfember State visits and two field missions were 
conducted. The CTC began its transition from gathering information to assessing Nfember 
States' implementation of UNSCR 1373, adopting a comprehensive matrix for assessing 
Nfember States' comphance with UNSCR 1373 and applying it to individual Nfember 
States. The CTC strengthened its relationship with the 08' s Counter- Terrorism Action 
Group, including in the area of technical assistance. 



2005 




169 of 191 UN members have submitted follow-up reports as requested by the CTC. 
Although enhancements to the CTC staff of the CTED were authorized in March 2004, 
they did not become fully staffed until September 2005. Since the 2005 target was 
largely predicated on increased CTC staff capacity, the CTC did not achieve as much as 
expected. However in Calendar Year 2005, it did stage one international conference for 
international, regional, and sub-regional organizations to exchange counterterrorism 
standards and best practices (in Almaty in January 2005), and conduct five field missions 
(to Nfcrocco, Albania, Kenya, Thailand and Algeria). 



2004 



191 countries completed their second and third reports and 100 countries report they 
have executive machinery implementing counter-terrorism legislation required under 
UNSCR 1373. CTC initiates limited number of field missions to monitor comphance and to 
assess needs for technical assistance and training. CTC implements restructuring of its 
expert staff to enable it to meet its responsibilities, including serving as a clearinghouse 
for counter-terrorism standards, codes, and best practices of 60-plus international, 
functional, and regional and sub-regional organizations and sending field missions for 
first-hand information on implementation and technical assistance needs. 



2003 



All UN Nfember States have submitted at least one report. Assistance has begun to reach 
those states having difficulty complying. CTC begins to identify States seriously out of 
comphance with UNSCR 1373 and provides written notification to such States that 
corrective action must be taken to avoid UNSC (or other) action. New round of CTC 
reporting begins. Outreach to regional and other relevant organizations is undertaken 
systematically. 



Indicator 
Validation 



Repeated reporting by countries indicates progress in meeting UNSCR 1373' s 
requirements. 



Nfember States' reports to the UN/ CTC, other UN/ CTC reports, and reporting from U. S. 
Embassies and USUN. 



Data Source 
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Indicator #15: Number of Foreign MANPADS Eliminated 



Outcome 


FY 2008 


9,000 


FY 2007 


9,000 


2006 


Total MANPADS missiles destroyed: 5206. 


2005 


Total MANPADS missiles destroyed: 5504. Target was not reached because some 
destruction events projected for late FY 2005 slipped to FY 2006. 


2004 


Approximately 5500 were destroyed. 


2003 


Approximately 3,400 M\]S1PADS were destroyed. 


Indicator 
Validation 


An estimated 750, 000 to 1 million MANPADS have been produced, although it is unclear 
how many of those are excess to national defense requirements. The target numbers are 
a function of both funding and a reasonable estimate of what will be taken out of 
circulation. Amount of MANPADS destroyed is an easily quantifiable measure. There may 
not be a direct correlation between the numbers of MANPADS destroyed and a decrease 
in the threat of attacks on civilian and military aircraft. However, MANPADS acquired 
through illicit trafficking, loosely secured stocks and the black market are a distinct 
threat to aviation, and it is prudent to limit the number and availability of MANPADS held 
around the world through efforts to reduce and better secure existing stocks. 


Data Source 


Bureau of Political-Mlitaiy Affairs compiles reports from project managers, contractors 
and embassy personnel, including State Department and Defense Attaches. 
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Indicator #16: Number of Near Eastern Countries Party to International 
Conventions and Protocols on Terroris 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


Thirteen countries party to ten or more of the thirteen international conventions and 
protocols relating to terrorism. Five countries party to all thirteen of the international 
conventions and protocols relating to terrorism. 


FY 2007 


Twelve countries party to ten or more of the tw^elve international conventions and 
protocols relating to terrorism. Four countries party to all twelve of the international 
conventions and protocols relating to terrorism. 


2006 


Eleven countries are party to 10 or more of twelve international counterterrorism 
conventions. Three (Libya, Tunisia and UAE) are party to all twelve. 


2005 


Seven countries are party to 10 or more of twelve international counterterrorism 
conventions. Two (Tunisia and Libya) are party to all twelve. 


2004 


Five countries party to ten or more of the twelve international conventions and protocols 
relating to terrorism (Lebanon, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, Msrocco, and Oman). Two 
countries party to all twelve of the international conventions and protocols relating to 
terrorism. 


2003 


Four countries party to ten or more of the twelve international conventions and protocols 
relating to terrorism. One country party to all twelve of the international conventions 
and protocols relating to terrorism. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Greater cooperation with international terrorism conventions and protocols represents a 
greater willingness of countries in the region to cooperate with the international 
community in taking concrete and substantial actions against terror organizations. 


Data Source 


Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs bureau reporting 
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^idicator #17: Full Implementation and Expansion of Container Security^ 

Initiative 


Outcome 


L 


FY 2008 


Continue implementation of targeting mechanisms and risk management techniques 
developed as part of Container Security Initiative (CSI) throughout the supply chain. 
Extend radioactive scanning to further CSI ports. 


i 




FY ynni 


Five ports join CSI. Targeting mechanisms and risk management techniques developed as 
part of CSI are implemented throughout the supply chain covering 85%of U.S.-bound 
maritime containerized cargo. Supplement CSI with screening for radioactive material 
with scanners provided by the United States. 






zUUo 


Eleven ports in nine countries j oined the CSI in FY 2006. CSI is now operational at 50 
ports, accounting for approximately 82%of all containerized merchandise imported into 
the United States. Upon the initiative of the United States, the World Customs 
Organization has established a Framework of Standards to Secure and Facilitate Global 
Trade that estabhshes tested U. S. procedures as international standards, including 
advanced electronic cargo information, common risk management criteria, inspection of 
high-risk containers at the outgoing port and business incentives for secure supply chains. 
The U. S. Government is providing technical assistance through the WCO for developing 
countries to implement the framework. As the next step in the Container Security 
Initiative, DHS is working with selected foreign ports to set up pilot integrated scanning 
systems combining radiation detection, non- intrusive inspection and optical imaging of 
the container exterior, to test for general use. 




2005 


Four countries (UAE, Argentina, Brazil and Portugal) signed Declarations of Principles. 14 
additional ports comply with CSI, including Kaohsiung and Dubai, for a total of 40 CSI 
ports overall. 


2004 


Sign Declarations of Principles with 19 countries to participate in CSI. Place permanent 
personnel at 5 operational CSI ports. 


2003 


Launch of the CSI. Nine countries signed on, encompassing fourteen of the initial twenty 
large ports. CSI "pilot phase" deployment began in two countries. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Security screening of containers at foreign ports before ships depart for the U. S. 
decreases both the appeal to terrorists and the vulnerability of the vital maritime 
transportation sector and, in the event of an incident, allows more expeditious 
resumption of maritime commerce. 


Data Source 


Bureau of Customs and Border Protection, Department of Homeland Security 
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Indicator #18: Implementation of International Security Standards for 

IVferitime Shipping and Ports 



Outcome 





FY 2008 


Implementation of best practices continues through multilateral fora. U. S. Coast Guard 
assesses further ports for compliance with International Nfaritime Organization (IlVD) 
standards. IND adopts standards for ship and port facility security. United States passes 
the Maritime Transport Security Act. 


i 






FY 2007 


U.S. Coast Guard continues international port assessments. Implement best practices 
promulgated through multilateral fora such as the International Maritime Organization, 
World Customs Organization, Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation, G-8 and other 
organizations. Assist noncompliant ports to implement IMD standards. 




2006 


II S Coast Guard continues to visit and share best nrartires with nort authorities 
worldwide in accordance with UN International Ship and Port Facility Security (ISPS) 
standards and the Maritime Transportation Security Act. 45 countries have been visited. 






All major shipping registries serving the U. S. now conform with ISPS standards. In "port 
state control" checks, since the beginning of FY 2005, the Coast Guard detained only 26 
ships, denied entry to one, and expelled two for deficiencies in their security 
arranfTPmpnts 




2005 




2004 


US Coast Guard began international port inspections as mandated under Nfaritime 
Transport Security Act (MTSA) to verify compliance with ISPS and MTSA standards. 
Seafarer ID standards adopted by the International Labor Organization. Port security 
enhanced through access controls. Universal seamens' documents undergoing initial 
testing. 




2003 


IINO adopted standards for ship and port facility security. United States passes the 
Maritime Transport Security Act. 




Indicator 
Validation 


Coast Guard audits of shipper compliance with UN International Ship and Port Facility 
Security standards are important to improve maritime security and prevent terrorist 
attacks. 


^ 1 


Data Source 


International Maritime Organization and U. S. Coast Guard 
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^^■hdicator #19: Critical Infrastructure Protection (CIP) Principles 

Implemented by Bilateral Partners 


Outcome 




■ 


FY 2008 


50 


FY 2007 


50 


r 


i 


2006 


Over 100 countries, including 10 from ASEAN, 14 from the Baltimore Conference, over 
100 from the ITU Cyber Security Conference, and 4 bilateral engagements. Priority effort 
applied to implementing the international component of the National Infrastructure 
Protection Plan. 


2005 


45 countries, including 19 from the Sao Paulo conference, 13 from the Berlin conference, 
and 12 from the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation group. 


2004 


34 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator is a measure of national awareness of and participation in CIP. Awareness 
of the problem is a critical first step to undertaking cooperative international activities. 
Target numbers are based on five CIP principles (appointment of a national CIP 
coordinator, estabhshment of a mechanism for information exchange, adoption of 
appropriate CIP legislation, a campaign for CIP awareness, and creation of a culture of 
security.) The priority of effort is to move beyond awareness raising and identify specific 
initiatives for implementation. At present we have 11 bilateral partners. 


Data Source 


The Bureau of Political- Mlitaiy Affairs compiles data on the adoption and 
implementation of CIP principles among bilateral partners. 
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■Indicator #20: International Organizations' Agreements to Strengthen 
■ Cybersecurity 


Outcome 


■ 


FY 2008 


Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC), Organization of American States (OAS), 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) and International 
Telecommunication Union Standardization Sector (ITU-T) will continue analyzing and 
raising awareness of new issues of cybersecurity and develop strategies to counter 
emerging threats. 




FY 2007 


APEC, OAS, and OECD developing recommendations and best practices for elements of 
cybersecurity, such as malware. FTU-T publishes cybersecurity recommendations. 




2006 


APEC, OAS and OECD have increased focus on cybersecurity and on raising cybersecurity 
awareness. OECD published anti-spam toolkit; APEC held symposium on spam and related 
threats. Following the 2006 World Summit on the Information Society, ITU developments 
include new work on cybersecurity in the ITU Development Bureau. 




2005 


APEC, OAS, OECD and ITU-T identified issues relevant to securing networks and 
recognized that international cooperation and standards are key components of 
cybersecurity. 




2004 


APEC and OAS kick off cybersecurity implementation with conference and training for 
members' officials as well as private sector. OECD members agree on key issues and best 
practices for implementing guidelines for both pubhc and private sectors. UN World 
Summit on the Information Society agrees to include cybersecurity as a major theme in 
its activities. APEC establishes an Asia-Pacific network of Computer Emergency Response 
Teams. OAS and ITU-T members propose cybersecurity study programs. 




2003 


UN adopts "Culture of Cybersecurity" resolution based on OECD guidelines. APEC adopts 
cybersecurity strategy with target date of October 2003 for implementation. U. S. 
launches cybersecurity initiative in OAS in December 2002. OECD develops 
implementation plan for OECD cybersecurity guidelines. 




Indicator 
Validation 


Agency reports are subj ect to auditing and public review. International cooperation is key 
to success because networks are interconnected globally. 


m 


Data Source 


Bureau of Political-Mlitaiy Affairs and Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs data on 
the adoption and implementation of cyber security initiatives in international 
organizations. 
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indicator #21:1 


Implementation of the Security and Prosperity Pari;nership 
with Canada and IVbxico 


Output 




FY 2008 


Produce progress report/ assessment of regulatory cooperation by 2008. Develop strategy 
to identify and manage threats to our food supply and agricultural sectors. Improve the 
security of aviation cargo through adoption of comparable screening and inspection 
protocols for inbound and outbound goods. Develop and deploy system for 
measuring/ reporting border transit times. 




FY 2007 


Develop Trilateral Regulatory Cooperation Framework by 2007. Implement import/ export 
control programs to minimize the risk of illicit movements of radioactive materials. 
Prioritize critical infrastructure assets requiring vulnerability assessments, identify 
resources, and begin conducting coordinated assessments. 




2006 


• Canada: Targets largely achieved, with Phase One of the Western Hemisphere Travel 
Initiative on track, announcement of Rice-Chertoff initiative and movement toward 
development of a border crossing card. Transit time for Detroit-Windsor reduced by 
more than 25 percent. No terrorist incidents or exploitation; counterterrorism 
cooperation continues at a high level. To increase security, USG and the Government 
of Canada completed joint exercises on St. Clair and Detroit Rivers during Super 
Bowl in February. Completed Cyber storm exercise in February to prepare for 
potential incidents affecting critical infrastructure. Nfeeting and discussion are 
preparing Mutual Assistance Agreements to prepare for cross-border pubhc health 
emergencies. 

• Nfexico; USG and the Government of Nfexico (G0N5 ahqned regulations to require 
manifest data be reported 24-hours in advance of loading ship. USG and GOM signed 
an Action Plan to Combat Violence and Improve Public Safety. 

• Canada and Nfexico (trilateral): Representatives of three governments completed 
training related to the protection of aircraft from terrorist threats, basic and 
advanced marksmanship skills, and emergency aircraft procedures. The USG, GOC 
and GOM cooperated to tighten and verify the security of key nuclear and 
radiological facilities. The governments estabhshed the Avian and Human Pandemic 
Influenza Coordinating Body to ensure governments act in a coordinated manner to 
meet a pandemic threat. Representatives of the three countries inaugurated the 
North American Aviation Trilateral to promote civil aviation security. 


EESULTS^^ 






2005 


• Canada: Targets achieved with Security and Prosperity Partnership (SPP) launched 
and leaders and Mnisters meetings held; working groups formed. Cooperative 
aspects of Border Accord continue being implemented and expanded initiatives 
under the SPP umbrella launched. No terrorist incidents associated with Canada; 
counterterrorism cooperation continues at a high level. 

• Nfexico: USG and GOM agreed to estabhsh a standardized Alien Smuggler 
Prosecutions Program; approved construction of expanded infrastructure at Nogales 
border crossing. Completed MANPADS training event to improve preparedness against 
this aviation/ security threat. Agreed to programs to enhance detection and 
dismantling of criminal organizations engaged in sexual or labor exploitation of 
women and children. 




2004 


• Canada: NEXUS lanes added at three border crossings. FAST lanes at one. SPP 
discussions continued but were not finalized by fiscal year-end. 

• Nfexico: Consultant study initiated; SENTRI lanes under development; technology 
installation and public outreach underway; Advance Passenger Information System 
installed; protocols on sharing of information on aliens of interest near completion 
and technical review expected this fiscal year. SPP was not launched in FY 2004. 
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• Canada: Continued implementation of additional portions of the U.S. -Canada Border 
Accord in coordination with newly created Department of Homeland Security. 
Finalize a "safe third" asylee agreement, a pre-clearance agreement, and continued 
visa policy coordination. U.S. -Canada joint committee on Critical Infrastructure 
Protection established. No incidents of terrorist exploitation of Canadian territory to 
attack the U. S. or its interests. 

• Nfexico; Border Partnership signed by both governments. Initial implementation 
meetings held in Nfexico City and Washington. $25 million obligated for law 
enforcement assistance projects under some of the 22 points. 


^1 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator measures progress in implementing a key border security agreement with 
countries bordering the continental United States. 


Data Source 


DHS and Commerce, assisted by State, prepare annually a document which reviews 
previously agreed work plans and notes if key milestones were met as scheduled. 
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■ Indicator #22: Response Time for Active Response Corps (ARC) and 
B Standby Response Corps (SRC) 


Output 


r 


FY 2008 


Active Response Corps (ARC) will have 33 individuals on board, and 75 percent of those 
will have received at least basic ARC training course. Targeted response time to 
deployment of ARC and personnel from the Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction 
and Stabilization (^CRS) is one week, not including visa issuance. 




FY 2007 


ARC will have 50 individuals on board and occupying full time equivalent positions by end 
of year. Seventy-five percent of those will have taken at least one of our training 
courses. Deployment baseline created for ARC and Standby Civihan Reserve (SCR) 
personnel. Targeted response time from identification of requirement to deploy 
personnel to the time it takes to place Corps members on the ground is one week, not 
including visa issuance. 




2006 


ARC was 25 authorized 15 positions, and succeeded in filling 8. Basic training 
requirements complete, all ARC members have received SI CRS orientation course, and 
first basic ARC training course held. Deployment of ARC members as backstop personnel 
for headquarters, to Geographic Combatant Command, and on field teams (Advanced 
Civilian Teams) in Sudan, Kosovo, Chad and Lebanon. Continued development of the 
SRC, including identification of individuals, training and exercises requirements, with 92 
Department staff on roster and two deployed by end of year 


1 


2005 


Conceptualized the function of the ARC and SRC in relation to overall R&S operations, 
and fully voted within interagency community. Obtained support for concepts and 
identified resource and budgetary needs, with objective of 100 ARC and 600 SRC by FY 
2008. Developed rosters of ehgible individuals and determined requirements of Human 
Resources Bureau. 




2004 


Concept of civilian reserve corps discussed in creation of SI CRS and in discussions with 
Congress on overall USG needs. 




2003 


N/A 


y 


Indicator 
Validation 


Those who have studied the topic of reconstruction and stabilization agree that having a 
quick response civilian capacity is vital to the transition from military to civilian control 
in post-confhct operations. Progress on development and deployment of the ARC and 
SI CRS is therefore an appropriate means of measuring USG capacity to provide for future 
diplomatic personnel needs in such crisis situations. 




Data Source 


Training database at the Foreign Service Institute 
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dicator #23: Status of Iran's Nuclear Weapons Program^ 




Output 



FY 2008 



UN Security Council continues to apply pressure on Iran to suspend its proliferation 
sensitive activities, consistent with UNSCRs 1696 and 1737. Upon Iranian suspension of 
such activities, multilateral negotiations commence with Iran toward a long-term 
settlement of outstanding international concerns. International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) inspections and investigations continue into any remaining outstanding issues with 
Iran, with Iran providing full cooperation with the IAEA. 



FY 2007 



Negotiations with Iran continue until agreement on a long-term political settlement. Iran 
maintains a full suspension of all proliferation- sensitive activities, verified by the IAEA. 
IAEA inspections and investigations continue into any remaining outstanding issues in 
Iran. Iran provides full cooperation such that the IAEA is able to conclude that Iran's 
nuclear program declarations appear correct and complete. UNSC and IAEA Board of 
Governors remain seized of the issue. 



2006 



Iran restarted its uranium enrichment activities in January 2006 by breaking seals on 
centrifuge components and beginning centrifuge operations. The IAEA Board of Governors 
reported Iran's noncompHance to the UN Security Council in February. In Nfarch, the UN 
Security Council unanimously adopted a Presidential Statement calling on Iran to fully 
suspend all enrichment-related and reprocessing activities and to cooperate fully with 
the IAEA' s investigation. In Nfay, the U.S. agreed to direct negotiations with Iran if it fully 
and verifiably suspended its enrichment-related and reprocessing activities. The U. S. 
joined the governments of China, France, Germany, Russia, and the United Kingdom in 
offering a package of incentives in return for full compliance. Iran provided its official 
response to the P5-f-l package of incentives, but did not suspend its operations. In July, 
the UN Security Council adopted Resolution 1696, making the call for suspension 
mandatory and giving Iran until August 31 to comply. Iran refused to do so and, on 
December 23, the UN Security Council adopted Resolution 1737, widening the scope of 
the required suspension to include heavy water-related projects and imposing Chapter Vn 
sanctions on Iran. Included in these sanctions are prohibitions on Iran's procurement of 
technology that could contribute to its proliferation sensitive nuclear activities, provision 
of technical or financial support to these activities or Iran's missile programs, and 
imposition of an asset freeze and travel notification requirement on key individuals 
associated with the nuclear and missile programs. 



2005 



In August 2005, Iran resumed uranium conversion activities at its Esfahan facility. In 
response to this and other Iranian violations of its IAEA safeguards agreement, the IAEA 
formally found Iran in non-compliance with its safeguards obligations in September 2005. 



2004 



Under pressure, Iran signed the Additional Protocol with the IAEA in November 2003. U. S. 
continued to build an international consensus that Iran must cooperate fully with IAEA 
investigations, ratify and continue to implement an Additional Protocol, and suspend all 
enrichment-related activities. 



2003 



IAEA estabhshes Iranian safeguards violations. Iran' s noncompHance causes Russia and 
other potential nuclear suppliers to reconsider cooperation with Iran's program. U. S. 
makes case to the international community that Iran's nuclear fuel cycle is designed to 
support a nuclear weapons program. 



Indicator 
Validation 



Iran is a major threat to international security and to the global nonproliferation regime. 
The international community needs to improve its ability to deal with states that violate 
their NPT obligations. This indicator will record U. S. and international progress in 
managing this challenge. Nfaintaining international solidarity is key. 



Data Source 



Developments will be recorded in embassies' reporting, bilateral consultations with 
relevant countries, and IAEA and Security Council reporting. Major developments will be 
publicly known through UN/ IAEA reports and will be generally reliable. UN/ IAEA 
information based on Iranian statements/ access may be of limited utility. 
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indicator #24: Status of Verified Elimination of North Korea's Nuclear, 
Chemical, Biological, and Long- Range Mssile Programs 


Outcome 




FY 2008 


Nuclear - Assuming resumption and continuation of negotiations throughout CY 2007, 
complete nuclear-related dismantlement negotiations with North Korea by early CY 2008. 
As a result of the negotiation process, agree on and begin to implement plan for 
dismantling North Korea's nuclear weapons and nuclear programs and its associated 
dismantlement verification regime. 

Chemical - Continue to monitor chemical transactions (using the agency of the Australia 
Group) and potential violators of United Nations Security Council Resolution 1718, and 
respond appropriately. 

Biological - Continue to press for compliance. Firm up game plan for follow-on 

Biosecurity Review Conference. Review Confidence Building Nfeasures. 

Mssile - Begin negotiations on an agreement on a verifiable missile export ban and 


H 


limitations on indigenous missile programs, including elimination of all indigenous Mssile 
Technology Control Regime (MTCR) Category I missiles and associated programs. 


FY 2007 


Nuclear - Complete the development of the baseline framework for verifiably and 
irreversibly dismantling North Korea's nuclear program and consult with others, including 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and appropriate countries, to ascertain 
capability and willingness to contribute to its operational implementation. Continue 
nuclear-related dismantlement negotiations with North Korea. As a result of internal 
deliberations and the above international efforts, further refine the operational 
reguirements for dismantling North Korea's nuclear program and its associated 
dismantlement verification regime and, if appropriate, take steps to secure necessary 
long-lead critical items. 

Chemical - Continue to press for DPRK accession to CWC and halt to proliferation. 
Biological - Develop game plan to press for compHance. Firm up strategy for Biosecurity 
Conference. Estabhsh Confidence Building Nfeasures. 

Mssile - Refine reguirements for a verifiable missile export ban and limits on indigenous 
missile programs, including elimination of all indigenous MTCR Category I missiles and 
associated programs. Consult, as appropriate, with aUies. 


1 


2006 


nPRl^r rnnHiirtpHI a mirlpar tPQt tn "hnlcitpr tViP mimtT^;''c: cplf-Hpfp'nQP " rprinr+pHK;' arrainQt 

U.S. threats, sanctions, and pressures. UN Security Council condemned the test and 
imposed sanctions on the DPRK, calling for it to return immediately to the multilateral 
talks. There was no progress on implementing a DPRK agreement to abandon all nuclear 
weapons and existing nuclear programs. 


2005 


The six participating nations unanimously adopted a J oint Statement of Principles, in 
which the DPRK committed to "abandoning all nuclear weapons and existing nuclear 
programs and returning, at an early date, to the Treaty on the Non- Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons and to IAEA safeguards. " 


2004 


Developed baseline nuclear verification regime to support USG negotiating efforts. 


2003 


Developed conceptual framework for the complete, verifiable, and irreversible 
dismantlement of North Korea's nuclear program. 


J 


Indicator 
Validation 


Implementation of a long-term monitoring regime. Continue to watch for proliferation 
activities of noncompliance with treaty obhgations and political commitments. Address 
noncompliance concerns. 


Data Source 


UN Department of Disarmament Affairs, "Adherence to and Compliance with Arms 
Control, Nonproliferation and Disarmament Agreements and Commitments. " DPRK 
declarations, intelligence community reports, analysis and assessments, IAEA reports. 
Report on the Proliferation of Mssiles and Essential Components of Nuclear, Biological, 
Chemical and Radiological Weapons. 
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Indicator #25: Number of Countries that have a Comprehensive 
Safeguards Agreement and an Additional Protocol in Force. 


Output 




FY 2008 


95 




FY 2007 


87 


r 








2006 


As of December 2006, 78 countries have both a Comprehensive Safeguards Agreement 
and an Additional Protocol in force. This leaves 30 NPT non-nuclear weapons states 
without the required Comprehensive Safeguards Agreement in force. 


p 


2005 


69 countries with both a Comprehensive Safeguards Agreement and an Additional 
Protocol in force. All NPT parties with nuclear power reactors have signed an Additional 
Protocol except for Argentina and Brazil. The Board of Governors approved an Additional 
Protocol for IN^laysia, which represented an important step toward broader acceptance 
of the Additional Protocol by members of the Non- Aligned MDvement. 35 NPT non-nuclear 
weapons states do not yet have a Comprehensive Safeguards Agreement in force. By 
contrast, in June 1995, when the NPT was extended indefinitely, the Additional Protocol 
did not exist, and 73 NPT non-nuclear weapon states did not yet have a Comprehensive 
Safeguards Agreement. 




2004 


N/A 




2003 


N/A 




Indicator 
Validation 


The NPT and the IAEA safeguard program make up the cornerstones of the global nuclear 
nonproliferation regime. Particularly in the face of the challenges posed by Iran and 
North Korea, we need to keep the global regime vital, relevant, and effective. This 
Indicator tracks one measure of the regime's universality and, since safeguards cannot be 
applied without the necessary legal instruments, its effectiveness. 


Data Source 


Information for tracking this Indicator is available on the IAEA website, www.iaea.org. 
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Outcome 


1 


FY 2008 


182 States Parties. The Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons (OPCW) 
sustains implementation of remedial measures to ensure that any delinquent states meet 
Article VII requirements; 75%of States Parties meet basic national implementation 
requirements. 


FY 2007 


180 States Parties. OPCW adopts and implements effectively remedial measures to 
ensure that any delinquent states meet Article Vn requirements; 70% of States Parties 
meet basic national implementation (Article VII) requirements. 




2006 


179 States Parties. All equipment for destruction of Albanian chemical weapons in place; 
destruction scheduled to begin in October 2006. OPCW inspection program expands to 
9*^^ t^itpt^ int^nprtpri in fil rmiTitripti ^rnnri Riit^t^iaTi Hp^tnirtiriTi farilitv rnmnlptpH" third 
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facility also operating although construction not yet complete. All Article VII 
requirements met by 75% of States Parties. 


2005 


174 States Parties at the end of FY05. The U. S. supported the Action Plan in 2005 
through vigorous bilateral diplomacy and direct assistance to states, for example, in 
assisting with the drafting of national legislation. 




2004 


164 Parties to the Chemical Weapons Convention (CWC). In 2004, at U. S. urging, the 
OPCW adopted an Action Plan to ensure that all States Parties cany out their national 
implementation responsibilities as outlined in Article VII of the CWC. These include 
estabhshment of a National Authority, enactment of penal legislation governing CWC 
implementation, declaration and destruction of chemical weapons, declaration and 
destruction or conversion of chemical weapon production facilities, and declaration of 
production of certain dual-use chemicals above CWC thresholds. 




ZUUo 


iDU biaies rarties 


1 


Indicator 
Validation 


Tracking the number of States Parties provides a measure of the CWC's growing influence 
and universality, and one measure of whether the CWC continues to be an effective 
instrument for reducing the WM) threat. There were 87 original States Parties when the 
CWC entered into force in 1997. Tracking success of the Action Plan provides another 
measure of CWC effectiveness. If all States Parties implement requirements for domestic 
implementation, it will be more difficult for proliferators and terrorists to obtain or 
transfer the chemicals needed to produce chemical weapons. 


Data Source 


Data on signature or ratification of the CWC is publicly known from the states themselves 
or the OPCW. Information as to States Parties' progress in carrying out the Action Plan 
will be known through OPCW reporting as well as our bilateral consultations with states. 
This information is restricted to States Parties and not generally available to the public. 
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Indicator #27: Status of States Parties' Incorporation of U. S. Proposals in 
Their National Approaches to Controlling the Biological Weapons Threat 



Outcome 



FY 2008 



5%more States Parties (above the baseline established after the Review Conference) 
have enacted legislation criminalizing biological weapons activities. 



FY 2007 



Biological Weapons Convention (BWC) States Parties agree at the November 2006 Review 
Conference to accelerate national efforts and review progress by all States Parties at 
regular intervals prior to the 2011 Review Conference. The USG will propose, as the 
priority focus, meetings on ensuring that all States Parties enact legislation criminalizing 
biological weapons activities. 



[2 



2006 



Detailed Codes of Conduct have been endorsed by the 60 preeminent scientific 
academies that make up the Inter-Academy Panel (lAP). States Parties, universities, 
scientific institutions, and industry in 60 countries are following suit based in large part 
in lAP guidelines. USG responded to 12 requests for bilateral technical assistance on BWC 
implementation measures, including penal legislation. USG providing on-the-ground 
training in pathogen security and biosafety to six States Parties in the former Soviet 
Union, Southeast Asia, and the Mddle East. The UN Secretary General's Nfechanism for 
Investigations of Alleged Use has been strengthened; experts and laboratories have been 
provided by 40 States Parties for use should an unusual outbreak or alleged use occur. 
All EU member states and even many in the non-aligned movement are calling for a 
return to the topics and objectives of the U.S. -inspired 2003-2005 Work Program. 



2005 



The last session of the U. S. -proposed Work Program was held, focusing on the growing 
need for codes of conduct for life scientists. Given the nature of biological weapons, 
self-regulation by universities and businesses, as well as individual scientists, is 
increasingly becoming a key deterrent in an area where traditional arms control 
approaches are inadequate. Although no additional states formally reported that they 
had incorporated U. S. proposals this year, our bilateral contacts indicate that a number 
of states have made substantive progress toward such implementation. 



2004 



From 2003-2005, States Parties worked through the U. S. -proposed Work Program, 
including penal legislation, pathogen security, disease surveillance, and codes of 
conduct. 



2003 



In 2001, the U. S. rej ected the then on-going negotiating process among BWC States 
Parties leading toward a legally binding Protocol on verification of the BWC, and in 2002, 
we developed an alternative package of effective measures to strengthen the BWC and 
counter the growing threat, focusing on improved national implementation and enhanced 
international coordination. 




Indicator 
Validation 



This indicator is a direct measure of the success of U. S. diplomacy in persuading other 
BWC States Parties to follow the U. S. approach for strengthening implementation of the 
BWC. Developed in FY 2004, it turned out to be less measurable than we anticipated. 
States Parties did not use the annual meetings to report on their national actions, as we 
had expected, but decided to wait until the 2006 Review Conference to report. For FY 
2006 and beyond, we have developed targets that we should be able to measure, once 
we have created the baseline database, relating to two important aspects of controlling 
the biological weapons threat, where a lot of work needs to be done internationally. It is 
the U.S. belief that if all States Parties undertake the U. S.-proposed national actions, it 
will be more difficult for terrorists or rogue states to acquire biological weapons. 



Data Source 



Data used to measure performance will derive from public announcements by States 
Parties, by States Parties' reports to other States Parties, and consultations with 
individual states. Information regarding the Targets for FY 2006 and beyond may not be 
publicly available. 
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indicator #28: Level of International Participation in, and Readiness to| 




Implement, the Proliferation Security Initiative 


Output 




FY 2008 


Proliferation Security Initiative (PSI) matures as an active global partnership against WMD 
proliferation, with well-estabhshed channels of diplomatic and law enforcement 
communication and cooperation. Shipboarding agreements reached with all countries of 
priority interest. Three operational exercises maintain participants' readiness. 


1 






FY 2007 


Participation in PSI expands to more than 80 countries. At least four operational 
exercises are held, which significantly improve the interoperability of PSI participants, 
improve individual nations' capacities, and contribute to the ability to cooperate on 
interdictions. At least two additional shipboarding agreements reached with key states. 




2006 


Participation expanded to 81 states, 65 of which sent representatives to the High- Level 
Political Nfeeting held in June. Six PSI exercises were conducted during 2006 in locations 
around the world, attended by over 50 countries. In October, 24 States participated in 
the 25th interdiction exercise, the first in the Persian Gulf, which served to demonstrate 
the unity with Gulf States to combat proliferation. Two signed shipboarding agreements 
were ratified and entered into force during 2006. 


1 


2005 


In FY 2005, several dozen countries participated in six operational exercises, and three 
additional shipboarding agreements were signed. 




2004 


Nbre than 60 countries participated in the First Anniversary meeting in May 2004, 
demonstrating international support. Ten training exercises were conducted and 
shipboarding agreements were concluded with three of the world's largest flag registries. 




2003 


In May 2003, President Bush announced the PSI, a new means to disrupt the proliferation 
trade at sea, in the air, and on the land. 






Revelation of the A. Q. Khan proliferation network demonstrated that preventing 
proliferators or terrorists from gaining access to WMD, or to WMD materials, technology, 
or equipment through traditional approaches, such as treaties or improved export 


1 


Indicator 
Validation 


controls, is insufficient. The PSI is both a deterrent and a safety net to stop proliferation 
efforts. The most direct measure of PSI success would be the ratio of successful to 
unsuccessful interdiction attempts. However, usually interdictions are carried out 
quietly and confidentially, and are based on very sensitive information. Therefore, we 
measure participation and number of the exercises which maintain readiness. 


k 


Data Source 


Decisions by states to endorse PSI are usually, but not always publicly known or available 
through U.S. or other governments' websites. PSI exercises are pubhcized in the local 
press at the time they are conducted. Assessments of readiness are based on embassies' 
reporting, consultations with foreign governments, reports of international meetings of 
participating states, and reports of exercises. 
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^^^^^Bndicator #29: Implementation of UNSCR 1540 ^^^^^P 


Output 


P 

1 




FY 2008 


Security Council makes appropriate deteraiination regarding whether to renew the 1540 
Committee's mandate again. U. S. assists over a dozen targeted States to improve their 
implementation of UNSCR 1540 requirements. Using Resolution 1540 as a lever, U. S. 
persuades still more States to implement export and legislative controls on WMD- related 
technology. 


FY 2007 


U.S. works with States to encourage them to implement UNSCR 1540, including provision 
of assistance where it will have greatest impact. The Committee's work remains as a 
separate Security Council function to assist as a clearinghouse. The U.S. identifies a 
dozen or so high-priority countries for targeted assistance and coordinates assistance 
with other donor states and organizations. 




2006 


132 Nfember States have reported. UNSCR 1673 renewed the 1540 Committee for two 
years. The U. S. has been proactive in raising awareness and urging implementation of 
TIM^^R 1 ^4-0 thmiifrh bilatpral Hpmarrhp'^ rnnfprpnrpc; ariH mitrparh tn rpninnal fnnimc; 

VJlNkJwi-V J. lJ^VJ bill LlLJll Ulldb^lCll l-L^lllCll ^11^ O, ^VJlll ^1 ^llLi^ O, Cllll-L VJUIjI^CI^II I^LJIWIICII lUlUllllO 

such as the Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe, the Southeast Asian 
Regional Forum, and the Organization of American States. The first donor conference 
was held in June 2006. We are preparing to meet requests for assistance in meeting 
UNSCR 1540 requirements. 


RESULTS 




2005 


In 2005, 121 Nfember States submitted reports to the 1540 Committee on steps they had 
taken or planned to take to meet UNSCR 1540 obhgations. The only state of proliferation 
concern that had not yet reported was North Korea. The U. S. assisted the Committee's 
development of a process for evaluating country reports. 






2004 


In 2004, the U. S. led efforts to negotiate and get the UN Security Council to adopt UNSCR 
1540. The 1540 Committee was established in New York to assist in developing guidelines 
for work. In compliance with the Resolution, the U.S. submitted reports to the 1540 
Committee. 


2003 


In an address to the UN General Assembly in September 2003, President Bush calls for a 
new Security Council resolution requiring all states to criminalize proliferation, enact 
strict export controls, and secure all sensitive materials within their borders. 


1 


1 


Indicator 
Validation 


UNSCR 1540 is a landmark initiative in UN efforts to address threats to international 

ndppo pnH cdPiiTHt'ir tVio fiTxii" timci tVio TTM Q:imrit"\/ r^mmril Viae ncoH ifc f^Viani'ciT' \/TT 

JJcdUc dilU. otJUUiiLy, LiltJ iiioL Liillt; Lilt; UiN OtJUUilLy vyUU-ilL-ii ildo UotJU. ilD V-'ilQ.JJLtJi Vii 

authorities to identify WMD proliferation as a threat to international peace and security. 
This Indicator will demonstrate the utility of this initiative and monitor whether it leads 
to the results we anticipate. If every country in the world enhances its ability to detect 
and interdict WMD materials and technology, it will be much more difficult for 
proliferators to trade and for terrorists to acquire WMD. 


Data Source 


The 1540 Committee pubhcly releases states' reports, which reflect the states' own views 
and positions. Information on states' progress toward meeting 1540 requirements will be 
provided in reports of the 1540 Committee. The Department will supplement that 
information with information from embassies' reporting, and reports of consultations with 
governments. General information about U. S. assistance to states in meeting their 1540 
obhgations will be reported by the Department through various means, such as reports to 
Congress on export control assistance. 
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Indicator #30: Foreign Cultivation of Coca in Hectares (PART^ 



Output 


FY 2008 


TT J J 1 J. / "11 "U'UJl.l.li' i.\ 

Under development (will be based on totals from overseas posts). 


FY 2007 


Total coca: 138,000 hectares 


2006 


Data is currently unavailable for 2006. Data will be made available from Crime and 
Narcotics Center (CNC) (International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs (INL) data 
source) in Spring 2007. 


2005 


208, 500 hectares 


2004 


166,200 hectares 


2003 


Total: 171,200 Colombia: 113,850 Peru: 31,350 Bolivia: 28,000 (Includes 12,000 hectares 
of legal coca) 


Indicator 
Validation 


The best indicator for measuring the efforts to reduce the flow of cocaine to the US is 
the number of hectares of coca under cultivation and the estimated gross production. 


Data Source 


CIA's Crime and Narcotics Center provides estimates on coca cultivation. 
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Indicator #31: Seizures of Cocaine from Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, and 

Peru (PART) 



Output 





17V ^AAO 


0070 




FY 2007 


Seizure rate: 30% of total net production 


r 






2006 


This measure uses data that is collected and reported on an annual basis in the 
International Narcotics Control Strategy Report. 2006 performance information will be 
published in Nfarch 2007. 




2005 


Total seized: 246 metric tons 
Estimated Production: 780 metric tons 
Seizure Rate: 31 percent 


B 


2004 


Total seized 199 metric tons 

Estimated Production: 770 metric tons 

Seizure Rate: 26 percent of total net production 




2003 


161 (24 percent) 




Indicator 
Validation 


Statistics on seizures (measured as the ratio of total seized, in metric tons, to the 
estimated production) complement estimates on cultivation and production. They are an 
indication of law enforcement effectiveness but much less reliable as a snapshot of drug 
trafficking. Traffickers use skill and alternate routes for evasion, and supply and demand 
affect amounts trafficked. 


1 


Data Source 


Posts provide host nation seizure statistics, as does the Defense Intelligence Agency. CIA's 
Crime and Narcotics Center provides estimates on cocaine production. The International 
Narcotics Control and Strategy Report is U.S. government's annual report on the 
international countemarcotics effort. 
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Indicator #32: Hectares of Opium Poppy Cultivated in Afghanistan (PART) 


Outcome 


N 


FY 2008 


89,000 hectares 




FY 2007 


125,000 hectares 


■ 
■ 


2006 


172,600 hectares. An increase of 61 percent over the 2005 level, but 16 percent below 
fVip rppnrrl nnnnv rrnri of 2004 


2005 


107,400 hectares under cultivation. A 48 percent reduction over 2004. 


2004 


206, 700 hectares under cultivation. 


2003 


Baseline: 30, 750 hectares under cultivation. Plantina resumed in the fall of 2001 during 
Operation Enduring Freedom and the collapse of the Taliban regime. In 2002, Afghanistan 
resumed its position as the world's largest producer of opium and heroin. 




Indicator 
Validation 


The level of cultivation is the single best indicator of poppy and therefore heroin 
production. It has the added advantage of pinpointing poppy-growing areas so they can 
be targeted for eradication and other counter narcotics programs. The 48 percent 
reduction in 2005 is exceptionally large and may not be sustainable. 


Data Source 


CIA Crime and Narcotics Center 
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Indicator #33: Status of UN Convention Against Corruption 



Outcome 


FY 2008 


States Parties to the Convention initiate formal process to promote implementation and 
follow-up on progress. 


FY 2007 


First Conference of Parties takes place. States Parties to the Convention meet formally 
to elaborate effective ways to promote implementation. 


2006 


Convention ratified by 60 parties (as of August 1, 2006). The Convention entered into 
force on December 14, 2005. 


2005 


Thirty-three countries ratified in FY 2005. 


2004 


Convention is completed and opened for signature. 


2003 


Consensus reached on text of all major provisions. 


Indicator 
Validation 


As with the Convention Against Transnational Organized Crime, the Convention Against 
Corruption represents the first stage of developing international cooperation to combat 
corruption by setting out international standards and norms. Once the treaty enters into 
force, it takes on the force of international law for the parties, who are under obhgation 
to take the necessary domestic steps to implement its provisions. 


Data Source 


UN Office on Drugs and Crime 
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dicator #34: Percentage of Foreign Governments With PRMfundedJ 
Proi ects That Increase Activities to Combat Traffickina in Persons 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


80 percent of foreign governments with proj ects funded by the Bureau of Population, 
Refugees and Mgration (PRJVO increase their activities to combat trafficking in persons 


FY 2007 


75 percent of foreign governments with projects funded by PRM increase their activities 
to combat trafficking in persons. 


2006 


87 percent of foreign governments with projects funded by PRM increase their activities 
to combat trafficking in persons. 


2005 


80 percent of foreign governments with PRM-funded projects increased their activities to 
combat trafficking in persons in 2005. 


2004 


65 percent of the foreign governments with PRNt funded projects increase their activities 
to combat trafficking in persons. 


2003 


At least 60 percent of the foreign governments with PRM-funded projects increase their 
activities to combat trafficking in persons. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Concrete actions taken by governments to combat trafficking in persons are good 
indicators of the effectiveness of PRMfunded projects to improve the capacity of these 
governments to address this problem. However, it is important to recognize that the 
decision to increase efforts to combat trafficking in persons rests solely with the host 
government; PRMs decision to fund a project in such country may not always produce 
the desired result in a limited time. For this reason, we do not beheve it would be 
reahstic to expect to see more than an 80%success rate on an annual basis. 


Data Source 


PRM Office to Manitor and Combat Trafficking in Persons (G/TIP), the Department's 
Trafficking in Persons Report. 



f2 
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Indicator #35: Number of Countries Identified in the U.S. Trade 
Representative's Special 301 Report for International Property Right 

Infractions and/ or Concerns 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


46 


FY 2007 


47 


0 fine 


A Q 


2005 


52 


2004 


51 


2003 


50 


Indicator 
Validation 


The Special 301 annual review examines in detail the adequacy and effectiveness of 
intellectual property rights protection in 87 countries. Based on a lengthy process of 
information gathering and analysis, the United States Trade Representative identifies 
countries that are designated in the categories of Priority Watch list, Watch list, or 
subject to Section 306 Msnitoring. The Special 301 Report reflects the Administration's 
resolve to take consistently strong actions under the Special 301 provisions of the Trade 
Act of 1974. 


Data Source 


Annual Special 301 Report pubhshed by the U.S. Trade Representative. 
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V. Illustrative Examples 









Stopping the 
Financing of 
Proliferation 


The Department worked closely with the Department of the Treasury to increase the 
pressure on entities and individuals involved in financing proliferation. During the past 
year, the U.S. designated entities pursuant to E.O. 13382 ("Blocking the Property of 
Weapons of Mass Destruction Prolif orators and Their Supporters") associated with 
Iranian and North Korean WMD and ballistic missile programs, and worked with U. S. and 
international banks to close or freeze proliferation- related accounts. Such actions 
complement and reinforce the requirements of UN Security Council Resolutions 1695, 
1718, and 1737 on North Korea and Iran, which require states to prevent assistance to 
those countries' missile and nuclear-related programs. These efforts play an important 
role in U. S. defensive measures to protect the U. S. and its allies from the proliferation 
and other illicit activities of WMD proliferators. 




Regional Stability - 
NATO Contribution 


NATO's role in building security in Afghanistan, far outside the traditional NATO area of 
operations, is a clear indication of NATO's commitment to combat increasingly global 
threats in the 21st century. NATO has over 33, 000 soldiers from 36 countries under its 
command in Afghanistan, demonstrating the enhanced security posture and 
international commitment to continue fighting the war on terrorism. Additionally, 
since 2005, NATO has trained over 2, 000 Iraqi officers and has provided airlift and other 
logistical and training support to the African Union' s Darfur mission. NATO has also 
played a key role in maintaining peace and stability in the Balkans. NATO's actions in 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Sudan, Bosnia, Kosovo and the Nfediterranean have proven its 
readiness and ability to meet the global security challenges of the 21st century, and its 
worth as a partner in the Global War on Terror. 




Anti-Terrorism 
Assistanre 
Program 


The Office of the Coordinator for Counterterrorism (S/ CT) works with foreign 
governments, international organizations, and non- state actors in a concerted, global, 
counterterrorism effort. The following are examples where students of the Anti- 
Terrorism Assistance Program of Diplomatic Security demonstrated success: 
The Indonesian Special Detachment FT88 Unit, supported by ATA trained bomb 
technicians, conducted an operation in Wonosobo on a building suspected of being a 
hideout for Indonesia's most- wanted terror fugitive, Noordin Topp (the Nfalaysian 
accomplice of Dr. Azahari. ) After refusing to surrender, the building was breached and 
assaulted. Two terror suspects inside the house were killed and one was wounded. A 
fourth suspect was also taken into custody. Inside the house they found prepared 
explosive backpacks, suicide vests and other explosive devices and components. The 
explosives were rendered safe by ATA trained explosives experts. (April 2006) 
ATA support has helped Pakistan's Special Investigative Group (SIG) develop into an 
elite counter-terrorism unit. The SIG enjoyed considerable successes during 2006, to 
include: 

1. In coordination with Interpol, the SIG arrested in Lahore a Belgium citizen who 
was plotting a suicide attack against POTUS. (3/ 2006) 

2. The SIG investigated and raided a terrorist's financing office in Peshawar; 
analyzed and developed evidence to be used in the prosecution of the 
suspected terrorists, possibly in U. S. courts. (5/2006) 

3. The SIG provided professional support to the FBI, in the investigation of the 
March suicide bombing of the U. S. Consulate Karachi, which resulted in the 
death of a Foreign Service Officer. (3/ 2006) 

In Albania, the ATA- trained Special Operations Unit of the Albanian State Police played 
a key role in an operation directed against weapons trafficking. The operation resulted 
in the detention of five persons, including three pohce officers, and subsequent 
searches of nine residences for illegal weapons. The raids were the culmination of a 
joint investigation with the Organized Crime Directorate and USG agencies. (12/ 2006). 
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Adoption of UN 
Securitv Council 
Resolution 1695 


In early July 2006, the Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea (DPRK) test-launched a 
barrage of ballistic missiles, including a failed launch of an intercontinental ballistic 
missile. The Department immediately sent formal messages to all capitals around the 
world condemning the launches, identifying the threats to regional and global security 
posed by the launches and DPRK proliferation activities, and highlighting the need for a 
strong response from the international community, including the UN Security Council. 
The Department undertook intensive negotiations with Security Council partners, and 
on July 15, the Council passed UNSCR1695 demanding that the DPRK suspend all 
activity on its ballistic missile program and requiring all member states to prevent 
transfers of missiles and missile-related items, including financial resources, to the 
DPRK, and any procurement from the DPRK of such items. UNSCR 1695 was the first 
Security Council resolution on the DPRK since 1993, when the Council expressed 
concern about the DPRK threat to withdraw from the Nuclear Non- Proliferation Treaty; 
the Council took no action after DPRK missile launches in 1993 and 1998. The 
unanimous adoption of UNSCR 1695 reflects the gravity with which the world views the 
DPRK's missile and nuclear programs. 




Counte rte rrorism 
Finance Program 


As a result of counterterrorism finance and anti-money laundering assistance provided 
to Indonesia by the U. S. after the 2002 terrorist bombings in Bali, anti-money 
laundering legislation has been amended to meet international requirements. The 
Indonesian Central Bank has implemented rules and procedures to enhance anti-money 
laundering compliance for private sector banks. Indonesia's Financial Intelligence Unit 
has become fully operational, and is receiving and analyzing suspicious transaction 
reports - over 20 cases have been successfully prosecuted. The Indonesian National 
Pohce has established a specialized counterterrorism unit that includes financial 
investigators who have received Counterterrorism Finance Program (CTF) finance and 
anti-money laundering training. The Indonesian Government is working with the U. S. 
Department of Justice to implement anti-money laundering legislation and to prepare 
financial crimes cases for prosecution. 




Extension of U.S.- 
Russian 
Cooperative Threat 
Reduction 
Programs 


Efforts to extend the 1992 U.S. -Russian Cooperative Threat Reduction Umbrella 
Agreement, which was once extended in 1999, had been at an impasse since 2004. 
With the aim of settling issues that compHcated these negotiations and facilitate quick 
resolution, the Department was asked in 2005 to lead the interagency process and 
negotiations with Russia to extend the agreement for another 7 years. Time was short. 
Negotiations would not start until February, the agreement would expire on June 17 
unless extended; a finally approved text required an extensive (nine ministries) and 
time-consuming review before President Putin's approval. The Department worked 
closely with DoD, DoE and the NSC, and held negotiations in February and Nfarch; the 
Extension Protocol was signed on June 16. This extension enables continuation of 
critical programs to secure, eliminate, and account for Russian weapons and materials 
of mass destruction. 




African 
Contingency 
Operations Training 
and Assistance 
Program 


The Department trains and equips 18 African Partners' militaries to carry out peace 
support and humanitarian relief operations through the African Contingency Operations 
Training and Assistance (ACOTA) program, the most prominent component of the Global 
Peace Operations Initiative. Its comprehensive strategy and flexible approach to 
training, capacity building, sustainment factors, and team building encourages regional 
peace support operations for which African countries and security institutions take the 
primary responsibility for peacekeeping in the region. In FY 2006, ACOTA Partners grew 
from 12 to 18 in number. Since its inception in 1997, ACOTA has trained 62, 000 soldiers 
and is increasing long-term self- sustainment through a train- the- trainer approach. 
Feedback from Peace Support Operations mission areas indicates ACOTA trained forces 
are significantly more professional than they otherwise would have been. Greater 
regional stability created by an enhanced African peace support capacity serves U. S. 
interests in promoting African democracy and economic growth. 




Terrorist 
Interdiction 
Program 


Suspects captured through TIP include terrorists, narcotics traffickers, insurgents, 
human traffickers, counterfeiters and other criminals. For example, TIP provided 
photos and travel history to Pakistan of three of the four July 7, 2005 Lx)ndon Nfetro 
bombers and hundreds of travelers have been interdicted in Pakistan on suspicion of 
using stolen passports. 
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Proliferation 
Security Initiative 
Continues to Yield 
Success 


The Proliferation Security Initiative (PSI) is designed to enhance the capabilities of like- 
minded states to cooperate in halting transfers of WMD- related equipment and 
technology to states and non-state actors of proliferation concern. Between April 2005 
and April 2006, the U. S. worked successfully with multiple PSI partners in Europe, Asia, 
and the Mddle East on some two dozen occasions to prevent transfers of equipment 
and materials to WM) and missile programs in countries of concern. For example, PSI 
cooperation has stopped the export to Iran' s missile program of controlled equipment 
and dual-use goods. One PSI partner has also stopped the export of heavy water- 
related equipment to Iran's nuclear program. Fifteen countries have hosted 23 PSI 
exercises, attended by over 50 countries, to improve and test interdiction capabilities. 


Liberia 


The United States has taken the lead in helping Liberia make the transition from 
confhct to stability. Our diplomatic and military intervention in 2003 helped end the 
civil war, usher in a transitional government, and pave the way for democratic 
elections in 2005. In collaboration with other donors and multilateral organizations, we 
are helping Liberia rebuild its government and security functions, building 
infrastructure and roads, creating employment and training opportunities, and 
providing vital health and education services for the Liberian people. 




Using UN Chapter 
Vn Authorities to 
Counter WMD 
Proliferation 


The Department has been actively raising awareness around the world of UN Nfember 
States' obhgations under UN Security Council Resolution 1540, which estabhshed 
binding obligations under Chapter VII of the UN Charter to develop and enforce 
appropriate legal and regulatory measures against the proliferation of WM), and to 
report back to the UN Security Council's "1540 Committee" on steps taken. UNSCR 1540 
also serves as an important legal basis for actions by states to stop the financing of 
proliferation- related activities. We worked with Security Council partners to adopt 
UNSCR 1673 in April 2006 extending the 1540 Committee for two years, until 2008, and 
are undertaking joint activities with regional organizations such as the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, the Organization of American States, and the 
ASEAN Regional Forum to encourage and assist their Nfember States in complying with 
their obhgations under these resolutions. 
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V. Resource Detail 

State Operations Appropriations by Bureau ($ Thousands) 





FY 2006 


FY 2007 


FY 2008 


Bureau 


Actual 


Estimate 


Request 


Bureau of International Organizations 


1,722,521 


1,561,976 


1,847,246 


Bureau of African Affairs 


157,623 


160,362 


170,468 


Bureau of European and Eurasian Affairs 


139,003 


136,316 


151,589 


Bureau of Diplomatic Security 


65,350 


101,000 


138,070 


Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs 


87,017 


84,404 


86,663 


Other Bureaus 


315,659 


317,591 


349,456 


Total State Operations Appropriations 


$2,487,173 


$2,361,649 


$2,743,492 
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Strategic Goal 2: Governing Justly and Democratically 

Promote and strengthen effective democracies and move them along a continuum toward 

democratic consolidation 



L Public Benefit 

President Bush, in his second National Security Strategy, affirmed the U. S. conviction that promotion of democracy 
is the best long-term strategy for ensuring stability and prosperity. Those nations which respect human rights, 
respond to the need of their people, and govern by rule of law are also responsible partners in the international 
community. 

Protecting human rights and building democracy are thus cornerstones of U. S. foreign policy seeking to end 
tyranny, combat terrorism, champion human dignity, and enhance homeland security. As President Bush affirmed 
in his 2006 State of the Union Address, "Democracies replace resentment with hope, respect the rights of their 
citizens and their neighbors, and j oin the fight against terror. Every step toward freedom in the world makes our 
country safer. " 

In order for democratization to be successful and sustainable, it must be a process driven by the people. Ours is a 
hohstic approach, engaging both governments and civil society, and exemplifying Secretary Rice's goal of 
transformational diplomacy: "using America' s diplomatic power to help foreign citizens to better their own lives, 
and to build their own futures. " 

We bolster and support human rights defenders and pro-democracy non- governmental organizations (NGOs) in 
countries whose governments routinely ignore or violate international human rights. We reach out to all aspects of 
civil society - NGOs, the private sector, labor, media, and rehgious and community leaders - to encourage their 
activism in ensuring the government is responsive to their needs. We persist in a dialogue with foreign policy 
makers to persuade them to enact necessary changes to strengthen democracy and respect human rights. We 
work in international organizations with other governments that share our commitment to human rights and 
democracy to address abuses around the world and push for effective reforms. 

The Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights and Labor, together with 150 human rights officers at U.S. embassies and 
consulates worldwide, put a spotlight on democratic deficits and human rights abuses, advocate change, and work 
directly with local partners to support indigenous-based reform. The Human Rights and Democracy Fund supports 
time sensitive, high impact programs promoting democratic change in more than thirty-five priority countries. 

We seek opportunities to encourage and support human rights advocates and policy makers in countries that 
routinely ignore international human rights. This principle guides our decisions about international cooperation, 
the character of our foreign assistance, the allocation of resources, and our actions in international fora. The 
United States will stand beside any nation determined to build a better future by seeking the rewards of liberty for 
its people. 



E Resource Summary ($ in Thousands) 





FY 2006 
Actual 


FY 2007 
Estimate 


FY 2008 
Request 


Change from FY 2007 


Amount 


% 


Staff 


880 


885 


886 


1 


0.11% 


Funds 


$422,983 


$394,514 


$439,851 


$45,337 


11.49% 
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EL Strategic Goal Context 

Shown below are the indicators, accounts, bureaus and partners that contribute to this strategic goal. Acronyms 
are defined in the glossary at the back of this publication. 



Strategic 
Goal 


PpTfonnatirp TtiHiratnr 


Major 
Accounts 


Lead 
Bureau(s) 


TCpv Parttipr<s 












Goverrnng Justly and Deiuocratically 


prppHnrn FTmi'^p TtiHpy 

1 1 \Z7 v!7U.L/lil IIL/U-O^ 111U.^A. 


FSA, SEED, DA, 
D&CP FSF CTO 
lO&P 


DRL, Regional 
Bureaus 


USAID, DOJ, 
NGOs, UN, lOs 


Progress Toward Civil and Political 
Freedom in Near East 


FSA, SEED, DA, 

n/vPP FSF no 
lO&P 


DRL, Regional 
Bureaus 


USAID, DOJ, 
NGOs, UN, lOs 


Progress Toward Civil and Political 
Freedom in Europe and Eurasia 


FSA, SEED, DA, 
lO&P 


DRL, Regional 
Bureaus 


USAID, DOJ, 
NGOs, UN, lOs 


Progress Toward Civil and Political 
Freedom in South and Central Asia 


D&CP, FSF, CIO, 
lO&P 


DRL, Regional 
Bureaus 


USAID, DOJ, 
NGOs, UN, lOs 


Progress Toward Civil and Political 
Freedom in Sub-Saharan Africa 


F^^A SFFn nA 

D&CP, ESF, CIO, 
lO&P 


DRL, Regional 
Bureaus 


USAID, DOJ, 
NGOs, UN, lOs 


Progress Toward Civil and Political 
Freedom in East Asia and the 
Pacific 


FSA, SEED, DA, 
D&CP, ESF, CIO, 
lO&P 


DRL, Regional 
Bureaus 


USAID, DOJ, 
NGOs, UN, lOs 


Progress Toward Civil and Political 
Freedom in the Western 
Hemisphere 


FSA, SEED, DA, 
D&CP, ESF, CIO, 
lO&P 


DRL, Regional 
Bureaus 


USAID, DOJ, 
NGOs, UN, lOs 


Advancing U. S. Obj ectives at the 
UN Human Rights Council 


D&CP, CIO 


10, DRL 


UN 


Level of Women's Political and 
Economic Participation in Iraq and 
Afghanistan 


D&CP, ESF, DA 


DRL, G/ IWI, 
10, NEA, SCA 


USAID, NGOs, lOs 


Status of Religious Freedom 


D&CP 


DRL 


USAID, lOs, NGOs 


Compliance in Strategic Free 
Trade Agreement Countries with 
Intemational Labor Standards 


CIO, DA, D&CP, 
ESF 


DRL 


USAID, DOL, 
usra OPIC, 
DOC, ILO, lOs 
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^^^^^^^^^1 Indicator #1: Freedom House Inde^^^^^^^^^^^V 


Outcome 


m 


FY 2008 


Freedom House 2008 Report 

Net Progress: + change from previous year 

Net Change in Status: + change from previous year 


FY 2007 


Freedom House 2007 Report 

Net Progress: + change from previous year 

Net Change in Status: + change from previous year 




2006 


Rating Freedom House 2006 Report 
Free: 89 
Partly Free: 58 

iNOL rice. 4: J 

Net Change in Status: 44 Partly Free 
Improved Countries: 27 
DprlinpH Pmintrip^" Q 
Net Progress: +18 


2005 


Freedom House 2005 Report 
Free: 89 
Partly Free: 54 
Not Free: 49 

Net Change in Status: +1 Free 
Improved Countries: 26 
Declined Countries: 11 
Net Progress: +15 




2004 


Freedom House 2004 Report 

Net Progress: + change from previous year; 

Net Change in Status: + change from previous year. 


2003 


Freedom House 2003 Report 

Partly Free: 55 

Not Free: 48 

Net Change in Status: +1 

Improved Countries: 29 

Declined Countries: 11 

Net Progress: +18 


101 


Indicator 
Validation 


Freedom House's yearly Freedom Status rating provides an objective analysis of basic 
freedoms in 192 countries and 14 related and disputed territories. A positive change in 
status indicates progress toward the Department of State and USAID's freedom goals. 


Data Source 


Freedom House annual survey. 
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Indicator Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in Near Easi 



r 



Output 



FY 2008 



Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores: Political rights and civil 
liberties in each of the democracy strategy focus countries/ territories is scored on a 
scale of 1-7, with 1 representing the highest and 7 representing the lowest level of 
freedom. 

Total Political Rights 57.5 out of 77 
Average Political Rights 5.23 
Total Civil Liberties 54 out of 77 
Average Civil Liberties 4. 90 

Degree to Which Democratic Civilian Rule and Political Freedom is Established and 
Maintained in the Mddle East: Legislative elections in Msrocco are held as scheduled; 
Parliamentary elections in Jordan are held as scheduled; elections for Nfajhs al-Shura are 
held in Saudi Arabia; Lebanon Parliament passes electoral reform legislation; Egypt 
replaces Emergency Law with legislation preserving civil liberties including freedom of 
press, assembly, association, and expression. 

Consolidating Democracv in Irag : a) Civil liberties provisions remain intact and receive 
strong support from legal and executive institutions, b) New Government encourages 
poHcies delineating national vs. local responsibilities, c) The legislature provides real 
oversight of key government functions, including budgeting and security policies, d) 
Iraqi NGOs begin to lobby the legislative and executive branches as well as local 
governments, e) National reconcihation plan moves forward and helps to address 
unresolved constitutional issues. 



FY 2007 



Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores: - Total Political Rights 59. 5 out 
of 77 

Average Political Rights 5.41 
Total Civil Liberties 56 out of 77 
Average Civil Liberties 5. 09 

Degree to Which Democratic Civilian Rule and Political Freedom is Established and 
Maintained in the Mddle East: - Elections are free, fair and competitive: Jordan 
(Pariiamentaiy); Marocco (legislative); Algeria (Pariiamentaiy); Bahrain(Pariiamentaiy); 
Oman (IVfejUs al-Shura); Saudi Arabia (one half of the seats in regional councils). 

Consolidating Democracy in Irag : a) New government took power peacefully with broad 
domestic and international legitimacy and support, b) Civil liberties provisions remain 
intact and receive strong support from legal and executive institutions, c) New 
government encourages poHcies delineating national vs. local responsibilities, d) The 
legislature provides real oversight of key government functions, including budgeting and 
security poHcies. e) Iraqi NGOs begin to lobby the legislative and executive branches as 
well as local governments, f) National reconcihation plan moves forward and helps to 
address unresolved constitutional issues. 
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2006 


Freedom House Political Riahts and Civil Liberties Scores: 
Total Political Rights 61 out of 77 (target: 61.5) 
Average Political Rights 5.55 (target: 5.59) 
Total Civil Liberties 55 out of 77 (target: 58) 
Average Civil Liberties 5.0 (target: 5.27) 

Degree to Which Democratic Civilian Rule and Political Freedom is Established and 


Maintained in the Mddle East:- Free, fair and competitive elections took place in Yemen 
(municipal and Presidential); Qatar (legislative); Bahrain (municipal council). Women 
voted in Kuwait National Assembly elections. 

Consolidating Democracv in Irag: a) Draft permanent Constitutions successfully adopted 
in October 2005 referendum, b) Law enforcement institutions begin to enforce, and 
judiciary begins to uphold, civil liberties protections in constitution, c) October 2006 
constitution referendum took place peacefully and with strong voter turnout, d) Political 
parties formed coalitions, registered and campaigned peacefully for December 2005 
elections, e) December 2005 elections held peacefully and with strong voter turnout; 
results received with broad pubhc support, f) Political parties formed coalitions, 
registered and campaigned for December 2005 elections. G) Council of Representatives 
(CoR) elected under the new constitution held its inaugural session March 2006. h) CoR 
elected the Presidency Council and the Prime Minister and his deputies in April 2006. i) 
The Prime Mnister completed the government formation process in May and June 2006 
by selecting his Council of Ministers and presenting his government program to the CoR, 
which approved it. J) Prime Mnister' s national reconciliation plan presented to the CoR 
in J une and work began in J uly. . 




2005 


Baseline Year for Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores: 


Total Political Rights 63.5 out of 77 
Average Political Rights 5. 77 
Total Civil Liberties 60 out of 77 
Average Civil Liberties 5. 45 

Degree to Which Democratic Civihan Rule and Political Freedom is Established and 


Maintained in the Mddle East: Elections that were scheduled to date have occurred and 
were free, fair and competitive. Free and fair elections also occurred in Saudi Arabia. 
Egypt held its first presidential election in September, with a number of improvements in 
the electoral process but not without flaws. Saudi Arabia held its first municipal 
elections and elections are now scheduled in additional municipalities. Nfany other 
countries have scheduled elections. 


2004 


Freedom House: N/A 

Elections are Free, Fair and Competitive 

Presidential elections in Tunisia were held but were not contested. All other 
electionsoccurred and according to international observers were deemed to be free and 
fair. Constitutional referendum held in Qatar. 


2003 


N/A 




Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator seeks to measure progress in Irag toward a free and democratic society, 
one of U. S. foreign policy's highest priority goals. 




Data Source 


Freedom House, U. S. Embassy reports. International Repubhcan Institute, National 
Democratic Institute. 
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Indicator #3: Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in Europe and 

Eurasia 



Output 



L 


FY 2008 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores 

Political rights and civil liberties in each of the 11 priority countries/ areas is scored on a 
scale of 1-7, with 1 representing the highest and 7 the lowest level of freedom. (See 
"Data Source" below for a complete list of priority countries.) 

• Total Political Rights: 47 out of 77 

• AvprafTP Pnlitiral RifTht*?" A 

• Total Civil Liberties: 43 out of 77 

• Average Civil Liberties 3.9 

OSCE assesses more elections as meeting international standards for democratic elections 
and/ or demonstrates progress toward meeting OSCE standards. 






FY 2007 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores: 

• Total Political Rights: 48 out of 77 

• Average Political Rights: 4. 36 

• 1 oiai uivn iiDercies: 44 oui or / / 

• Average Civil Liberties: 4. 0 

OSCE assesses more elections as meeting international standards for democratic elections 
and/ or demonstrates progress toward meeting OSCE standards. Legislative elections in 
Russia that the OSCE assesses as demonstrating significant improvement toward meeting 
international democratic standards. 






2006 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores : 
Using EUR/ SA IVbdel 

• Total Political Rights: 84 out of 119 (target: 82) 

• Average Political Rights: 4.94 (target:4.82) 

• Total Civil Liberties: 73 out of 119 (target: 72) 

• A\rprpirrp Oixnl T iViPr^'ipc:' A 9Q ftarrrpt-id. 

• r\\ Ci Ciy C vvi V 11 J-ilUCl tlCo. rt.ZiC? ^^ tdi uct.^. 

Using New EUR/ SCA Msdel: New Baseline for FY07 and beyond: 




• Total Political Rights: 49 out of 77 

• Avprarrp Pnlitiral RirrhtS" A A^ 

• Total Civil Liberties: 45 out of 77 

• Average Civil Liberties: 4. 1 


2005 


N/A 


2004 


N/A 


2003 


N/A 


1 


1 


Indicator 
Validation 


Freedom House ratings provide an objective yearly analysis of basic freedoms in each of 
our priority countries. A decrease in the total and average scores indicate regional 
progress toward the Department of State and USAID's freedom goals for identified 
strategic countries. 


Data Source 


Freedom House Index. Priority countries/ areas (Old): Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, Kosovo, Kyrgystan, Msldova, Russia, Serbia/ Nbntenegro, Ukraine, Armenia, 
Albania, Bosnia, Macedonia, Tajikistan, Turkemenistan, Uzbekistan. 
Priority countries/ areas (New): Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, Kosovo/ Serbia/ Nbntenegro 
IVbldova, Russia, , Ukraine, Armenia, Albania, Bosnia, Nfacedonia. 
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wm 


Indicator #1: Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom ii^^ 

South and Central Asia 


Output 




FY 2008 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores: Political rights and civil 
liberties in each of the priority countries is scored on a scale of 1-7, with 1 representing 
the highest and 7 representing the lowest level of freedom. (See "Data Source" below for 
a complete list of priority countries). 

• Total Political Rights 50 out of 63 

• Average Political Rights 5. 5 

• Total Civil Liberties 47 out of 63 

• Average Civil Liberties 5.2 

Consolidating Democracy in Afghanistan; a) Legitimate national institutions and 
infrastructure, including judicial institutions estabhshed in all provinces, b) 
Parliamentarians knowledgeable about their roles and responsibilities and effective in 
carrying them out. c) Parhamentaiy committees and Secretariat trained to effectively 
assist Nfembers of National Assembly, d) Nfedia law promulgated that provides for 
journalistic protections and freedom, regulatory reforms of the sector and professional 
ethics and standards, e) Afghan Independent Human Rights Commission (AIHRC) expands 
operations in Afghanistan's provinces, allowing citizens throughout the country to access 
AIHRC for resolution of human rights complaints. 




FY 2007 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores: ■ 

• Total Political Rights 51 out of 63 

• Average Political Rights 5.6 

• Total Civil Liberties 48 out of 63 

• Average Civil Liberties 5.3 

Consolidating Democracy in Afghanistan: a) Parliament demonstrates increased capacity 
to set a legislative agenda and generate laws, while managing debate and deliberation on 
key issues between different political groups/ factions, b) National and local governments 
act in accordance with the constitution. Officials are paid on time. Anti- corruption 
commission begins to address corruption within the government by holding government 
officials complicit in corruption accountable, c) Human rights awareness, especially of 
the rights of women, is more widespread as indicated by fewer violations taking place. 
New violators are charged and convicted of crimes or human abuses, past violators 
treated in accordance with Government of Afghanistan (GOA) transitional justice plan. 
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2006 


Freedom House Political Riahts and Civil Liberties Scores: 
Old EUW SA Nbdel: 

• Total Political Rights 20 out of 28 (target: 20) 

• Average Political Rights 5.00 (target: 5) 

• Total Civil Liberties 20 out of 28 (target: 20) 

• Average Civil Liberties 5. 00 (target: 5) 

New EUR/ SCA Madel and new Baseline for FY07 and beyond: 


• Total Political Rights 52 out of 63 

• Average Political Rights 5.8 

• Total Civil Liberties 49 out of 63 

• Average Civil Liberties 5.4 

Consolidating Democracv in Afghanistan: The Parliament confirmed a new cabinet, 
attorney general, and all justices of the supreme court except one, passed the budget 
and the Provincial Council Law, and will continue to work on key legislation; several 
women were elected to senior positions in parliament and provincial councils; the AIHRC 
now has 6 regional offices under construction with U. S. funds; Embassy established 
Justice Sector Coordinator and a comprehensive, coordinated justice sector reform 
underway; GOA extradited maj or narco- trafficker now facing charges in the U. S. and 
three co- conspirators of extradited narco- trafficker were tried, convicted, and 
sentenced; the down side is widespread corruption and civil liberties are provided for on 
paper but often violated in practice. 


2005 


Presidential elections held in October 2004. Nbre than 10 milHon Afghans registered and 
8 miUion participated in the election, 40 percent of whom were women. 
President announced a reform-oriented and politically and ethnically balanced cabinet. 
Provincial Council and National Assembly elections held in September 18, 2005; Provincial 
and National Assembhes inaugurated in November and December 2005, with successful 
apphcation of internal rules by provincial councils to elect members of national upper 
house and rules similarly observed at national houses' level to select Parliamentary 
officers. Two women are Cabinet Ministers (Minister of Women' s Affairs and Mnister of 
Martyrs and Disabled); first female governor appointed (Bamiyan). 
1.69 milHon new voters registered for upcoming pariiamentary elections. USAID 
constructed 27 judicial facilities across 12 provinces; trained 579 judges, over half of the 
Afghan j udiciaiy, in a series of formal training programs; and codified, compiled, printed 
and disseminated 1,000 copies of Afghanistan' s basic laws in Dari and Pashto in all 34 
provinces for the first time ever. 




2004 


Constitutional Loya Jirga adopts moderate, democratic constitution on January 4, 2004, 

with human rights provisions. Over 100 of the 500 delegates were women. 

Of the over 9 million voters registrations recorded by August 40% were women. 

Joint Election Management Board (JEMB) established to oversee registration and voting. 

Political Party Law and Elections Law passed. On July 29, 23 candidates announce bids 

for presidency; 18 of which were accepted by the JEMB. 

Presidential elections not held until October 2004. 


2003 


Constitutional Commission is established and drafts new Constitution. Public 
consultations held in preparation for Constitutional Loya Jirga. Human Rights and Judicial 
Commissions begin to address serious problems (ethnic abuses, women's rights violations, 
rule of law, war crimes/ ethnic killings), and identify priority objectives. Islamic 
Transitional Government of Afghanistan begins to develop rules and procedures for the 
elections in 2004, seeks countrywide consensus. The form and composition of a 
parliamentary body are addressed. Electoral commission is established. Voter registration 
begins. Afghan Conservation Corps is established to provide income to Afghan returnees, 
fostering community-based efforts to promote sound land and water management. 


^1 


Indicator 
Validation 


Achieving progress towards meeting political objectives laid out in the Bonn Accord will 
effectively establish democratic rule in Afghanistan. 


Data Source 


Post reports. Freedom House Index. Priority countries: Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, 
Pakistan, Kazahkstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan. 
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.Indicator H5: Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in Sub-Saharan 
1^ Africa 


Output 


L 


FY 2008 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores 

Political rights and civil liberties in each of the eleven priority countries is scored on a 
scale of 107, with 1 representing the highest and 7 the lowest level of freedom. (See 
"Data Source" below for a complete list of priority countries). 

• Total Political Rights: 57 out of 77 

• Average Political Rights: 5.13 

• Total Civil Liberties: 52 out of 77 

• Average Civil Liberties 4. 78 




FY 2007 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores 

• Total Political Rights: 59 out of 77 

• Average Political Rights: 5.36 

• Xntal (^i^Hl TiViPr+iPQ - ^A nut nf V7 

• Average Civil Liberties: 4.91 


r 






2006 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores 

• Total Political Rights: 60 out of 77 (target: 61) 

• Average Political Rights: 5.45 (target: 5.55) 

• Total Civil Liberties :57 out of 77 (target: 56) 

• Average Civil Liberties: 5.18 (target: 5.09) 


P 


2005 


N/A 




2004 


N/A 




2003 


N/A 


it 


Indicator 
Validation 


Freedom House ratings provide an objective yearly analysis of basic freedoms in each of 
our priority countries. A decrease in the total and average scores indicate regional 
progress toward the Department of State and USAID's freedom goals for identified 
strategic countries. 




Data Source 


Priority countries: Angola, Burundi, Cote d'lvoire. Democratic Republic of Congo, 
Ethiopia, Guinea, Liberia, Mauritania, Nigeria, Sudan, Zimbabwe. 
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^■ndicator #6: Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in East Asia 
^1 and the Pacific 


Output 


L 


FY 2008 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores Political rights and civil 
liberties in each of the nine priority countries is scored on a scale of 1-7, with 1 
representing the highest and 7 the lowest level of freedom. (See "Data Source" below for 
a complete Hst of priority countries). 

• Total Political Rights 42 out of 63 

• Average Political Rights 4. 22 

• Total Civil Liberties 40 out of 63 

• Average Civil Liberties 4. 22 




FY 2007 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores 

• Total Political Rights 43 out of 63 

• Average Political Rights 4. 56 

• lUtQi v-'iVii J_J.JJCi tiCo ^1 UU.t Ui UJ 

• Average Civil Liberties 4. 56 


r 






2006 


Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores 

• Total Political Rights; 45 out of 63 (target: 43) 

• Average Political Rights: 5 (target: 4.78) 

• Total Civil Liberties: 42 out of 63 (target: 43) 

• Average Civil Liberties: 4.66 (target: 4.78) 


P 


2005 


N/A 




2004 


N/A 




2003 


N/A 


it 


Indicator 
Validation 


Freedom House ratings provide an objective yearly analysis of basic freedoms in each of 
our priority countries. A decrease in the total and average scores indicate regional 
progress toward the Department of State and USAID's freedom goals for identified 
strategic countries. 




Data Source 


Freedom House. Priority countries: Burma, China, East Timor, Cambodia, Indonesia, 
North Korea, Philippines, and Vietnam. 
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jtodicator #7: Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in the Western 
|B Hemisphere 


Output 






Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores 

Political rights and civil liberties in each of the four priority countries is scored on a 
scale of 1-7, with 1 representing the highest and 7 the lowest level of freedom. (See 
"Data Source" below for a complete hst of priority countries). 




FY 2008 


• lULai rUiiliCdi JAiyillb. ij OUl Oi ZO 

• Average Political Rights: 3.75 

• Total Civil Liberties: 16 out of 28 

• Average Qvil Liberties 4. 00 


^^^^ lAULlilS 




Other objectives: Develop and strengthen the transparency, responsiveness, and 
independence of local government in Venezuela, Haiti, Bolivia, and Ecuador. Reinforce 
civil society linkages with local governments by training citizen groups to interact 
effectively with local authorities in Haiti, Bolivia, and Ecuador. Increase civic and voter 
participation and politically empower indigenous and minority populations in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Guatemala. Provide support to independent civil society in Venesuela. 

'^iinnnrt inHpnpnHpTit" rivil ^nriptv and hacitpn a traTTiitinTi tn Hpmnrrarv" frpp nnlitiral 
prisoners in Cuba. 






Freedom House Political Rights and Civil Liberties Scores 




FY 2007 


• Total Political Rights: 15 out of 28 

• Average Political Rights: 3. 75 

• Total Civil Liberties: 16 out of 28 

• /Wcldyt; V-'iVil LilDcI Lico. ^. UU 






Freedom House Political Riahts and Civil Liberties Scores 




2006 


• Total Political Rights: 16 out of 28 (target: 16) 

• Average Political Lights: 4.00 (target 4.00) 

• Total Civil Liberties: 17 out of 28 (target: 17) 

• Average Civil Liberties: 4.25 (target: 4.25) 








2005 


N/A 




2004 


N/A 




2003 


N/A 






Freedom House ratings provide an objective yearly analysis of basic freedoms in each of 


it 


Indicator 
Validation 


our priority countries. A decrease in the total and average scores indicate regional 
progress toward the Department of State and USAID's freedom goals for identified 
strategic countries. 


K 


Data Source 


Freedom House. Priority countries: Bolivia, Cuba, Nicaragua, Venezuela. 
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Indicator itS: Advancing U. S. Obj ectives at the UN Human Rights Council 



Output 



FY 2008 



Council addresses, through a resolution, rapporteur's report, or a special session at least 
five pressing human rights situations. Number of Nfember States with a 7 Rating (worst 
rating) for either political freedom or civil liberties, as rated by Freedom House, is 
maintained or reduced compared to FY 2007. Average political freedom and civil liberties 
scores for Nfember States on Council, as rated by Freedom House, compared to results 
from previous year (Scale; 1 =best; 7 = worst): Political Freedom; Previous year's 
average score maintained (within 40.2°/) or reduced; Civil Liberties: Previous year's 
average score maintained (within 40.2°/) or reduced. 



FY 2007 



Council successfully reviews special mandates and reduces redundant mandates by 20% 
while retaining at least 70%of country-specific mandates. Council addresses, through a 
resolution, rapporteur's report, or a special session, at least four pressing human rights 
situations. Council will support increased work and outreach to offer technical assistance 
or grants in- country on human rights and democracy by the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Human Rights (OHCHR), in complement to that expected in the UN 
Democracy Fund, UN Development Program, and the Secretariat Electoral Assistance 
Unit. Number of Nfember States with a 7 rating (worst rating) for either political freedom 
or civil liberties, as rated by Freedom House, is maintained or reduced compared to FY 
2006. Average political freedom and civil liberties scores for Nfember States on Council, 
as rated by Freedom House, compared to results from previous yean Political Freedom: 
Previous year's average score maintained (within 40.2°/) or reduced; Civil Liberties: 
Previous year's average score maintained (within 40.2°/) or reduced. 



2006 



The Human lights Council (HRC) replaced the discredited Commission on Human lights, a 
key USG objective. Although the USG voted against the resolution to create the Council 
because it was not strong enough, the resolution included several USG priority elements, 
including: individual voting for Nfember States, an exhortation to UN Nfember States to 
consider the human rights record when voting for the Council, a universal peer review 
mechanism, and an agreement to review all the Council's special procedures, working 
groups, and the Subcommission with a view to eliminating redundant or politicized 
bodies. The U. S. did not run for membership, but participated actively as an observer. 
The HRC adopted no U. S. -supported resolutions in its first three regular and first three 
special sessions. The LDlC's first three special sessions were devoted exclusively to issues 
related to Israel and each adopted anti- Israel resolutions. The HRC adopted a U.S.- 
supported resolution on Darfur at its fourth special session. Three Nfember States had a 7 
rating (worst rating) for either the political freedom or civil liberties score, as rated by 
Freedom House. Average political freedom and civil liberties scores for Nfember States on 
the 2006 Council: Political Freedom: 3.15; Civil Liberties: 3.06 



2005 



N/A 



2004 



N/A 



2003 



N/A 



Indicator 
Validation 



The new UN Human Rights Council replaced the UN Commission on Human Rights as the 
main UN body to address human rights issues globally. Election to the Council of 
democratic states with good human rights records demonstrates the importance placed 
by the international community on having a credible and effective body that can respond 
to pressing human rights situations. The members of the Council should have a 
demonstrated commitment to the promotion and protection of human rights. 



Data Source 



OHCHR documents. Freedom House reports. Council actions. 
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indicator Level of Women's Political and Economic Participation in 

Iraq and Afghanistan 


Outcome 






FY 2008 


• Iraqi Women' s Democracy Initiative, Gift Fund, and Network continue to build NGO 
and private sector participation in leadership training and employment 
opportunities. 

• Women participate in all levels in Iraqi political parties, including leadership 
positions; an increased number of women are appointed judge in Iraqi courts. 

• Increased effectiveness of Iraqi women's civil society associations in advocating with 
Iraqi government. 

• Increased engagement by international community in support of Iraqi women. 

• Women-run businesses and cooperatives in Iraq become more numerous and 
profitable. 

• USAWC adds new partnerships from among foundations, business, universities, and 
professional associations. 

• Afghan women strengthen their representation in non- traditional ministerial, deputy 
ministerial, and other policy level positions. 

• Afghan women continue to secure positions as ambassadors, diplomats, judges, and 
members of the Judicial Commission. 

• Levels of Afghan female enrollment in schools and the workforce continue to 
increase. 

• Afghan women continue to advance in political leadership. 


FY 2007 


• Iraqi Women's Gift Fund, in conjunction with US- Iraqi Women's Network, supports 
employment and business initiatives; political and advocacy training. 

• Increased capacity of existing Women's Centers; five new Centers estabhshed. 

• Women participate in all levels in Iraqi political parties; at least one woman is 
appointed j udge in Iraqi courts. 

• Small women-run businesses use micro-credit and pubhc-private sector grants to 
develop and expand. 

• USAWC adds new partnerships from among foundations, business, universities, and 
professional associations. 

• Afghan women are placed in non- traditional ministerial, deputy ministerial, and 
other policy level positions. 

• Afghan women secure positions as ambassadors, diplomats, judges, and members of 
the Judicial Commission. 

• Levels of Afghan female enrollment in schools and the workforce increase. 

• Afghan Women Parliamentarians secure seats on main committees (other than 
Committee on Women's Affairs). 


i 


2006 


• Iraq: Political and economic training delivered, with emphasis on NGO sustainability 
in rural areas. Began partnerships with universities, establishing centers to be run by 
Iraqi women. Worked with women leaders to ensure rights upheld in Constitutional 
amendment process. Expanded media training with youth emphasis. Provided 
microcredit to women, built economic empowerment through skills training. 

• Afghanistan: USG built or rehabilitated 585 schools. Afghan Literacy Initiative 
reached 9600 students, 50%are female. 34%of 5 milhon children enrolled in school 
are female. USG completed 17 Women's Resource Centers deeded to Mnistiy of 
Women' s Affairs to provide outreach and training to provincial women. 

• Broader Mddle East: Literacy and vocational training programs inaugurated. 
Developed and obtained approval for one project for the economic empowerment of 
women. 
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2005 


• Iraq: Six women appointed to Cabinet in April 2005. Report;ed 67% of women voted. 
87 women elected to Transitional National Assembly (TNA); women make up 33% of 
body, surpassing target of 25% at least 25 women in TNA were trained under 
Initiative grants. Approximately 1,000 women trained as trainers under Initiative. 
Initiative grantees establish 3 Women's Centers of varying size and capacity; Centers 
provide programs in education, governance issues, and computers. 0/ IWI staffers 
travel to Jordan for training of 175 women in political participation, leadership, and 
coalition building. 12 international Ministries for Women' s Affairs have rendered 
support through donations of training materials and offers of training. Iraqi Gift Fund 
estabhshed. 

• Afghanistan: 3 women appointed to cabinet positions, 1 woman to sub- cabinet 
position, and 1 woman was named provincial governor, the first in Afghanistan's 
history. USAWC, through Afghan Leaders Connect, provided computer equipment to 
women's resource centers. USAWC, through Afghan Leaders Connect, provided 
funding for human rights awareness training to secondary school girls. -- USAWC 
meeting held in Kabul, with the participation of the First Lady. 


2004 


• Iraq: Senior Coordinator travels to Baghdad to meet with Iraqi women and CPA to 
identify critical needs for women. Announcement of $10 milhon Iraqi Women's 
Democracy Initiative on Nfarch 8, 2004, by Secretary of State Colin Powell. Initiate 
U.S. -Iraq Women's Network (USIWN) linking United States with women in Iraq to 
exchange information, skills, and best practices on political participation, economic 
empowerment, and media outreach. Equality for women in Transitional 
Administrative Law; repeal of Resolution 137, which would have imposed Shari'a 
family law on women. Assist with development of Iraqi women' s professional 
associations (e.g., engineers, joumahsts, NGOs). Women appointed to political 
office, including deputy ministers. Work with NEA to secure focus on training 
opportunities for Iraqi women under MEPI. Bring delegation of 12 Iraqi women to U. S. 
for training in political participation, leadership, and coaltion building. Bring female 
Iraqi Ministers, including Minister of Women's Affairs, to Washington, D. C. for White 
House event announcing Initiative grantees; organize schedule of meetings and 
training for them. 

• Afghanistan: Women participate in Constitutional Loya Jirga: obtain constitutional 
guarantee of equality, reserved seats in parliament. Voter registration of at least 50 
percent of women. Women run for political office in pariiamentaiy and presidential 
elections. Judicial training for women judges in civil and family law. Nfentoring 
relationships between U. S. Congresswomen and Ministers and aspiring women 
candidates in Afghanistan, between U. S. businesswomen and women in Afghanistan. 
Travel of Senior Coordinator to Afghanistan, and two high-level plenary meetings of 
U.S. -Afghan Women's Council (USAWC). Report to U.S. Congress on "U.S. Support for 
Afghan Women, Children, and Refugees. " 


^^^^^^^ 


2003 


• Iraq: to confhct, women just emerging from Saddam Hussein's shadow. 

• Afghanistan: USAWC began giving grants to NGOs for political participation, 

C "T-l'llj."" 1"J. Jj.1 J J." 1 

microfmance, job skills trammg, literacy, and other educational programs m 
Women's Resource Centers. Begin plans for women's dorm and Women's Teacher 
Training tostitution and Literacy toitiative with involvement of First Lady. Post 
Confhct: "Big Idea" Nfentoring Initiative began with Afghanistan; 25-30 Afghan 
women leaders begin 1-2 activities. 


H 


Indicator 
Validation 


Progress reports from grantees; number of women holding prominent positions in 
government and civil society. 


Data Source 


Embassy reporting, U. S. -Afghan Women's Council. 
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Indicator #10: Status of Reliqious Freedom 



Outcome 



FY 2008 



Broaden and deepen engagement to promote religious freedom with priority countries 
and throughout priority regions. Fully integrate International Religious Freedom (IRF) 
officer responsibilities for reporting on rehgious freedom developments, advocating for 
improvements, and engaging in outreach with production of high-quality, streamlined 
country reports for the annual IRF Report. Increase outreach aimed at increasing 
understanding of and support for rehgious freedom around the world and undertake 
planning on pubhc diplomacy efforts. Coordinate with key ally countries in order to press 
for rehgious freedom progress in at least two priority countries or in multilateral fora. 



FY 2007 



Expand advocacy on IRF improvements with priority countries, considering use of the full 
range of options available under the IRF Act. IRF office engages in increased travel to and 
advocacy with priority countries, presentations in national and international fora, NGO 
contacts, and appropriate use of process of designating Countries of Particular Concern. 
Continue revising the IRF Report to make it more focused and useful for those tracking 
and engaging in religious freedom advocacy. Coordinate with key ally countries in order 
to press for rehgious freedom progress in at least two priority countries. Achieve 
significant pohcy objectives in at least three target countries or regions. 



2006 



f2 



Focused diplomatic efforts on consohdating religious freedom improvements in Saudi 
Arabia and Vietnam. Saudi Arabia confirmed pohcies to revise school textbooks to 
eliminate intolerant language, protect the right to private worship and import religious 
materials for private use, and enforce controls over the actions of the religious pohce. 
Vietnam released all remaining rehgious prisoners, speeded registration of churches, and 
took action against officials who violated the right to worship. Worked with international 
partners to successfully press for countries not to establish anti- conversion laws (e.g., 
India and Sri Lanka) and release rehgious prisoners (e.g., Saudi Arabia, China, and 
Indonesia). Began streamlining the format of the International Rehgious Freedom Report. 



2005 



Intensive diplomacy with Vietnam resulted in a binding agreement. Commitments 
secured on rehgious freedom in key areas of concern. Rehgious prisoners released in 
Vietnam, Saudi Arabia, China, and other countries. No countiy-wide anti-conversion laws 
passed. IRF Office took responsibility for and successfully produced the 2005 IRF Report. 



2004 



Continuing U. S. influence on some religion legislation. IRF personnel traveled to high- 
priority countries to facilitate IRF initiatives and negotiations. Progress made in 
establishing increased religious freedom in Afghanistan and Iraq. High standard 
maintained for Annual Report on IRF. Bilateral or regional IRF initiatives undertaken, 
laying the groundwork for significant policy changes in those countries or regions. 



2003 



IRF integrated into policy and advocacy by senior U. S. officials abroad and executive and 
legislative branches, including better coordination with Congress. Special focus on 
Afghanistan and Iraq for increased religious freedom. 



Indicator 
Validation 



Pohcy goals, reporting requirements and performance indicator estabhshed by the 
International Religious Freedom Act. Nfeetings, agreements and documented movement 
by countries toward greater religious freedom vahdate progress toward IRF goals. 



Data Source 



DRL IRF Reports 
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Jdicator #11: 


Compliance in Strategic Free Trade Agreement Countries^ 
with International Labor Standards 


Outcome 


I 


ri Ivvo 


• Central America Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA) programs begin to show results with 
free, democratic and independent unions forming in the export-processing zones. 

• Oman develops fully articulated union structure^ncluding guest workers. Collective 
bargaining begins in Oman. 

• Malaysia begins enforcement of internationally recognized labor rights. 

• Korea begins to implement obhgations for improving right to strike. 

• Vietnam begins to allow freedom of association and right to organize. 

• Improved compliance with labor standards as measured by country rating in 
Department's Human Rights Reports. 


FY 2007 


• Improvement of labor conditions in Jordan to meet obhgations under the Free Trade 
Agreement (FTA). Implementation of labor and corporate social responsibility 
programs in CAFTA region to bring countries into compliance with commitments 
under FTA. 

• Conclusion of labor chapters in Korean, Thai, United Arab Emirates (UAE), and 
Malaysian FTAs. 

• Continued development of union structure in Oman, including worker 
representatives selected by unions at the International Labor Organization (ILO). 

m Mo rm ti a 1"i riTi c nonrn r\Y\ lanriT' Tnrrntc ivi \7ioi"'na'm 

• iNcyuLidLiUiib Ucyiii uii iduui iiyiiLa iii vitJiiidiii. 




2006 


• Successful conclusion of trade agreement with Oman, passage by Congress, and 
implementation. Oman government issues decree amending law and formally 
establishing unions. 

• Implementation of Central America Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA) began. 
International Labor Organization (ILO) began verification and benchmarking 
activities. 

• Programs to strengthen labor ministries, labor courts, and to fight discrimination in 
the maquilas began. 

• Negotiations with UAE and Thailand were on-going. Negotiations began with Karea 

diiu. i'Jdid.y old. uii idijui ijiidpicio Ui iicc Lidu.c dyi ctJiiitJiiLo. 


2005 


• New labor code in Oman and formation of first workers' committees. 

• New child labor law in UAE. 

• Elections of first workers' committees in Bangladesh export processing zones. 




2004 


• Progress made in worker rights in high priority countries selected from the following 
regions: Central Asia, the Mddle East, China, Central America and Africa. 

• Reduced number of formal complaints and petitions by trade unions and NGOs 
alleging violations of basic rights at the ILO and in the context of administering U. S. 
trade benefits. 


i 


2003 


• Worker organizations established in one country in each of the following regions: 
Eastern Europe, the Caucasus, Central Asia, the Mddle East, China, Central America, 
and Africa. 

• Increased implementation of Intemational Labor Organization standards in the 
Maslim world. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Comphance with intemational labor standards is a strong indicator of respect for 
workers' rights and is a key indicator of a country's respect for human rights. Comphance 
is defined to mean whether or not a country has ratified and implemented the relevant 
ILO conventions for the core labor standards. Core labor standards include the right to 
free association and to bargain collectively, elimination of child labor, elimination of 
forced labor, combating discrimination in employment in the workplace on the basis of 
ethnicity, religion, race or gender. 




Data Source 


Department of State Country Reports on Human Rights Practices, Intemational 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions reports. Department of Labor's online WebMLS 
database, and diplomatic and media reporting. 
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V. Illustrative Examples 









The Mddle East 
Partnership 
Initiative 


The Secretary defined transfoimational diplomacy as the use of both diplomatic power 
and foreign assistance to help citizens better their own lives and build their own 
nations. The Mddle East Partnership Initiative (MEPI) is transformational diplomacy in 
action. MEPI is a critical tool that allows the U. S. to respond rapidly to reform efforts 
driven by the people of the Mddle East, including in Syria and Iran. This Presidential 
initiative promotes regional reform in four strategic priority areas: (1) Democratic 
change through the promotion of democratic institutions, civil society development, 
media reform, the rule of law, and free, fair and competitive elections; (2) Economic 
growth through focusing on the important connections between economic reforms and 
democracy promotion; (3) Education enhancement through improved curriculum 
content and delivery, and strengthening democratic values in both formal and non- 
formal education environments; and (4) Women's empowerment through programs 
meant to create societal change and democracy-building. 




Supporting Human 

Rights and 
Democracy: The 
U.S. Record 2005 - 
2006 


In the broader Mddle East, the past year saw indigenous calls for democratic reform, 
the beginnings of political pluralism, unprecedented elections, and some new 
protections for women and minorities. The people of Iraq went to the polls three times 
and held to democracy's course despite high levels of violence. The men and women of 
Afghanistan cast their ballots countrywide in the first free legislative elections since 
1969, even as the Government struggled to expand its authority over provincial centers. 
The first post-conflict elections in Liberia resulted in Africa's first elected female head 
of state, marking a milestone in Liberia' s transition from civil war to democracy. Latin 
American and Caribbean democracies continued to confront the challenges of 
strengthening weak institutions, fighting corruption, and redressing social inequality. 
Ukraine's new government, reflecting the democratic will of the people, made notable 
improvements in human rights performance. And Indonesia, the world's most populous 
Mislim majority country, strengthened the architecture of its democratic system when, 
for the first time, citizens directly elected their leaders at the city, regency, and 
provincial levels. Nfeanwhile, from Burma to Belarus, China to Cuba, North Korea to 
Syria, and Iran to Zimbabwe, courageous men and women suffered persecution for 
exercising their fundamental freedoms of expression, association, assembly, and 
movement, and against great odds continued to work for peaceful change. 




Women's Rights 
and Rule of Law in 
Tajikistan 


In Taj ikistan after establishing centers in Dushanbe and Khuj and, ABA/ CERT T, with the 
Department of State, increased pubhc awareness of women's rights and the number of 
decisions on legal issues favorable to women' s rights, including successful prosecutions 
in sexual harassment, anti- trafficking, and domestic violence cases. During the grant 
period, the centers provided nearly 1500 consultations, represented 65 clients, 
prepared over 500 legal documents and organized numerous trainings in Dushanbe, 
Khuj and and other outlying regions on topics including gender equality and the 
Convention on the Elimination of All Eorms of Discrimination Against Women. 




Strengthening 
Women's Political 
Participation in 
South Asia 


In South Asia, the Department worked with the National Democratic Institute (NDI) to 
build essential civil society and democracy by empowering women to participate in the 
political process. NDI conducted candidate and elected representative trainings for 
over 3, 730 women throughout Afghanistan, Bangladesh and Pakistan. After NDI trained 
"master" trainers who would in turn train other women party members, elected 
officials and potential candidates in Afghanistan, nine women ran for parliamentary and 
provincial council elections and a number of other women were involved in supporting 
campaigns; three of these women won parliamentary seats. 
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In Angola, the Search for Common Ground (SFCG), with HRDF funding, raised the 
capacity of Angolan civil society to develop, implement, and evaluate reconcihation 
programs in their communities, establish linkages between civil society and political 
Human Rights and institutions, and to train future security forces in conflict resolution techniques and 
Reconciliation in human rights principles. SFCG implemented 534 reconcihation activities directly 

Angola impacting 13,000 participants, of whom 3,500 were women. In addition, this project 

created the first multi-ethnic women's society. After the completion of the program, 
local organizations in 12 communities held their own meetings with government 
officials to resolve conflicts. Thirty percent of the civil society organizations trained are 
continuing conflict and reconciliation trainings in their own communities. 
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V. Resource Detail 

State Operations Appropriations by Bureau ($ Thousands) 





FY 2006 


FY 2007 


FY 2008 


Bureau 


Actual 


Estimate 


Request 


Bureau of International Organizations 


194, 540 


180,286 


186,669 


Bureau of I3emocracy, Human Rights & 


90, 758 


66,202 


96, 758 


Labor 








Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 


43,807 


51,532 


54, 569 


Bureau of European and Eurasian Affairs 


24, 776 


24,309 


25,227 


Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs 


19,111 


18,930 


16,976 


Other Bureaus 


49,991 


53,255 


59,652 


Total State Operations Appropriations 


$422,983 


$394,514 


$439,851 
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Strategic Goal 3: Investing in People 



Help nations achieve sustainable improvements in the well-being and productivity of their 
populations, while advancing American interests, through diplomatic and assistance initiatives 
that promote effective and accountable health, education, and other social services 



L Public Benefit 

Disease, poverty, displacement, irregular migration, and lack of education destroy lives, ravage societies, 
destabilize regions, and cheat future generations of prosperity. By supporting over 10 Presidential Initiatives and 
numerous programs that integrate economic growth with social development we are extending the basic values 
American citizens hold dear; prosperity, good health, and a knowledge-based society. 

In 2006, over 39 million adults and 2.3 milhon children were living with HIV/ AIDS, 4.3 million people became 
infected, and 2.9 million died. 3.2 bilhon of the world's poorest are at risk of malaria. Over 1 million people die 
of malaria each year, mostly children. One third of the world' s population is infected with tuberculosis; nearly 9 
milhon new cases occur each year and 2 milhon people die. 

U. S. investments have stimulated the rapid expansion of HIV/ AIDS treatment, prevention, and care in high-priority 
countries, along with improved quality of life for affected persons. Nbre couples are able to decide the number 
and spacing of their children and have access to skilled childbirth care. IVbre children are being immunized and 
survive common childhood illnesses. Access to effective prevention and treatment for malaria and tuberculosis has 
expanded, as has international engagement to address avian influenza, eradicate polio, improve health systems, 
and understand chronic disease. 

Nearly 24 percent of adults in the developing world are non- literate. Investments in basic education are critical to 
provide millions with the literacy and numeracy skills needed to live productively in today's world. Improved 
higher education promotes stable, skilled work forces, economic betterment, and an informed society that 
demands and participates constructively in democratic institutions. Nearly half of the developing world' s 
population lacks improved sanitation, and over a bilhon people lack access to improved drinking water, causing 1. 7 
million deaths per year, mostly children. 

By building broad partnerships among U. S. government agencies, foreign governments, international organizations, 
non-governmental organizations, the private sector, and private and multilateral donor organizations, all of these 
initiatives reduce the strains on society that lead to conflict and even terrorism, while inculcating democratic 
values of participatory decision-making, rule of law, and transparency. 



E Resource Summary ($ in Thousands) 





FY 2006 
Actual 


FY 2007 
Estimate 


FY 2008 
Request 


Change from FY 2007 


Amount 


% 


Staff 


292 


290 


290 


0 


0.00% 


Funds 


$225,038 


$284,772 


$310,035 


$25,263 


8.87% 
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EL Strategic Goal Context 

Shown below are the indicators, accounts, bureaus and partners that contribute to this strategic goal. Acronyms 
are defined in the glossary at the back of this publication. 



Strategic 
Goal 


Irt^llUllllcllii't? lliUlCclLUl 


Major 
Accounts 


Lead 
Bureau(s) 


rvc y ir cii Liit? i a 












bwesLing in People 


Estimated Number of HIV 
Infections Prevented in the 15 
Focus Countries (PART) 


Pin pciQtH 
D&CP, ESF, GAI 


S'GAC 


USAID, HHS, DoD, DOL, 

nnp TTMATnc; w/Hn 
uyjy^, ui\/\ijJo, vvrnj, 

NSC, Global Fund, 

Private Sector 


IMllllUcl Ui rcUpic JAcUtJiViliy 

HIV/ AIDS Care and Support 
Services in the 15 Focus 
Cnuntrips (PART1 


CIO, CS&H 
D&CP, ESF, GAI 


S'GAC 


TT'sATn VfU^ nnn TY1T 
ucif^ii-', nno, LJ\jLJf uyjLif 

DOC, UNAIDS, WHO, 
NSC, Global Fund, 
Privatp '^prtnr 


Number of People Receiving 
HIV/ AIDS Treatment in the 15 
Focus Countries (PART) 


CIO, CS&H, 
D&CP, ESF, GAI 


S'GAC 


USAID, HHS, DoD, DOL, 
DOC, UNAIDS, WHO, 
NSC, Global Fund, 
Private Sector 


Expanding and Enhancing 
Surveillance and Response 
Capacities Worldwide 


CIO, CS&H, 
D&CP, ESF, GAI, 
FSA, SEED 


OES 


USAID, HHS, DHS, FBI, 
CIA, EPA, WHO, 
INTERPOL 


Institutions And Partnerships 
That Promote Sustainable 
Development 


D&CP, ESF, FSA, 
SEED, CIO 


OES 


USAID, UN, EPA, USDA, 
NOAA, DOE, lOs, NGOs 


The Percentage of 
Undernourished Persons in Sub- 
Saharan Africa 


DA, D&CP, ESF, 
FSA, SEED, PL 
480, CIO 


EB 


USAID, FAO, World 
Bank, NGOs 
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IV. Performance Summary 



For each initiative/ program that supports accomphshment of this strategic goal, the most critical FY 2008 
performance indicators and targets are shown below. 





llfSIHIJMC.JWI 


■■itawiiiriii!aiMt?iiiiiiiiMiKiiWiirMiiiiawitiJits»^tiA'A;aii*;iiiBii«witsM 




Output 








1 


FY 2008 


3,900,000 




FY 2007 


2,800,000 




2006 


The U. S. supports the most diverse portfolio of HIV/ AIDS prevention strategies of any 
international partner: in addition to the ABC strategies (abstain, be faithful, and correct 
and consistent use of condoms), the U. S. also supports programs that focus on mother-to- 
child transmission, on blood safety and safe medical injections, on intravenous drug 
users, on HIV- discordant couples, on women, on men, and on alcohol abuse, among other 
key issues. A total of over 61 million individuals were reached with community outreach 
activities to prevent sexual transmission. Through September 30, 2006, the Emergency 
Plan supported prevention of mother- to- child HIV transmission services for women during 
more than 6 million pregnancies, antiretroviral prophylaxis for women during 533, 700 
pregnancies, and prevented an estimated 101,500 infant HIV infections. 




2005 


A total of 42,802,800 individuals were reached with prevention activities, including 
24 862 000 indiviHiials rearhed hv rommimitv oiitrearh promotinrr HTV/ AIDS nrevpntion 
through abstinence and/ or being faithful and 17, 941, 100 individuals reached by 
community outreach programs that promote other prevention strategies. An estimated 
23,400 infant infections were averted. The Census Bureau has developed a methodology 
for calculating averted cases (other than infant). The estimated number of cases averted 
in 2005 will be available for Botswana, Cote d' Ivoire, Ethiopia, Haiti, Kenya, Nigeria, 
Rwanda, South Africa, Tanzania, Uganda, Vietnam, and Zambia. This data is dependent 
on the release of the sentinel surveys preformed by countries and should become 
available during 2006 or 2007. 




2004 


24,041,800 individuals were reached by prevention programs; 130,073,400 persons were 
reached by mass media programs; and 11,899,900 individuals were reached by 
community outreach programs. Counts cannot be added because individuals may be 
reached by more than one program. 




2003 


N/A 




Indicator 
Validation 


Country longitudinal prevalence rates triangulated with population survey HIV testing 
results. Country bi-annual reports from UNAIDS reporting prevalence rates. Country 
reports by UN agencies, including UMCEF and UNDP, indicating status of human and 
social development indicators. 


a 






^^^^ 


Data Source 


Semi-Annual and Annual Progress Results 
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Indicator #2: Number of People Receiving HIV/ AIDS Care and Support 
Services in the 15 Focus Countries (PART) 



f2 



Output 



FY 2008 


7 400 000 


FY 2007 


5,500,000 


2006 


4,464,700 


2005 


2,900,000 


2004 


1,727,000 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


Population- based surveys of care and support for orphans and vulnerable children- 
program monitoring of provider capacity and training; targeted program evaluations; and 
management information systems that integrate data from patient care management 
systems, facility and program management systems. 


Data Source 


Semi-Annual and Annual Progress Results reports. 
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Indicator #3: Number of People Receiving HIV/ AIDS Treatment in the 15 

Focus Countries (PART) 



Output 



FY 2008 


1 300 000 


FY 2007 


860,000 


2006 


822,000 


2005 


401,000 


2004 


155,000 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


Annual reports by UNAIDS and the WHO identifying numbers of people receiving 
treatment. Country reports by UN agencies, including UMCEF and UNDP, indicating status 
of human and social development indicators such as life expectancy and infant and 
under-five mortality rates. 


Data Source 


Semi-Annual and Annual Progress Results 



f2 
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Indicator M: Expanding and Enhancing Surveillance and Response 

Capacities Worldwide 



Outcome 



FY 2008 



Support expansion of preparedness response plans in two more countries, plus the 
establishment of another Field Epidemiology Training Program (FFTP) and the addition of 
an International Emerging Infections Program in key regions. Expansion of environmental 
health activities to include two completed water safety plans, new members of 
Partnership to Health through Water, outreach activities related to environmental health 
at three international meetings. System enhanced by the entry into force of the 
International Health Regulations. G-8 Bioterrorism Experts Group (BTEX) expands work 
beyond G-8. Food defense work within APEC reaches more APEC economies. 



FY 2007 



Continue work on preparedness response plans, adding two additional countries. One 
additional FETP established in Africa or another region. Add one International Emerging 
Infections Program in a different region. Revised WHO International Health Regulations 
enter into force on June 15, 2007. Reservations (if any) are submitted by December 15, 
2006. Incorporation of environmental health goals into strategies and outcomes of 
regional meetings including APEC, ASEAN, Summit of the Americas process. 
G-8 BTEX estabhshes 2007 work plan, expanding G-8 efforts to defend against 
bioterrorism. Bilateral bioterrorism- related collaboration with Russia and India expands. 
Development of new bilateral and multilateral bioterrorism-related initiatives with key 
countries and multilateral entities. 



2006 




Support for Public Health Working group facilitated regional pubhc health preparedness 
planning and helped identify methods of sharing information, communicating and 
providing assistance in the event of a public health emergency. Partnership to Health 
through Water organized series of meetings at World Water Forum, attracting new 
partners and driving action related to water safety plans, water safety monitoring, and 
cost-benefit analysis related to water interventions. G-8 leaders highhghted action to 
prevent and respond to infectious diseases as major priority. Continued support of APEC 
activities to build capacity for a response to pandemic influenza. G-8 BTEX organized G-8 
forensic epidemiology program and plan for decontamination programming. U.S. -Swiss 
co-hosted bioterrorism tabletop exercise for heads of international organizations. 
Bilateral work with India and Russia continued. APEC approved U. S. -proposed 
bioterrorism initiative to protect food supply from deliberate contamination. Global 
Health Security Action Group (GHSAG) conducted laboratory workshops. 



2005 



Continued negotiations with China on an International Emerging Infections Program. 
Completed negotiations on the revised IHRs; final text was approved by the 58th World 
Health Assembly. HH^ CDC established a regional Field Epidemiology and Laboratory 
Training Program in Nairobi, added two more FETPs to China and are working to establish 
networks in India and Brazil. APEC Leaders' Initiative highlighted regional cooperation in 
pandemic influenza preparations and response. GHSAG Mnisters recognized the 
importance of capacity building, including training, for national and international 
preparedness and response to release of infectious agents. G-8 BTEX established. 



2004 



Initiated interagency process to discuss possibilities to improve surveillance and 
response. Incorporated surveillance and response into planning for relevant diseases. 
GHSAG conducted and reported on GLOBAL MERCURY smallpox exercise. Sponsored 
international "wet-lab" workshop. 



2003 



N/A 



Indicator 
Validation 




These indicators would demonstrate an increased worldwide capacity to monitor and 
anticipate environmental conditions leading to negative health outcomes and to respond 
to disease outbreaks, whether naturally occurring or deliberate. 



Data Source 



Reports from U.S., G-8 BTEX, APEC, and bilateral participation and engagement will 
provide information regarding activities and outcomes. 
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■ Indicator Institutions And Partnerships That Promote Sustainable 
r Development - Including Improved Access To Water, Sanitation And 
1^ Energy Services 


Outcome 


1 


FY 2008 


Existing USG partnerships on water and energy produce measurable results; new 
partnerships are created to catalyze action in key areas; institutions at all levels 
continue to shift their focus from norm- setting to implementation and create 
opportunities to build and advance partnerships. Potential examples include: Other 
donors follow U. S. lead in focusing quantifiable metrics for measuring progress of 
sustainable development activities; 2007-2009 UN Commission on Sustainable 


1 




Development cycle maintains reforms introduced during 2003-05 and 2005-07 cycles; 
Sustainable development partnerships are a key focus of at least one intergovernmental 
event outside the main UN Commission on Sustainable Development sessions. 




FY 2007 


Existing USG partnerships on water and energy produce measurable results; new 
partnerships are created to catalyze action in key areas. Institutions at all levels 
continue to shift their focus from norm- setting to implementation and create 
opportunities to build and advance partnerships. Potential examples include: "Featured 
jAesuits inciutieci lor more tnan nan oi tne oy pannersnips on our. gov, tne uoo s 
sustainable development partnerships website; 2005 - 2007 UN Commission on 
Sustainable Development Energy Cycle produces robust non- negotiated outputs designed 
to increase access to modem energy services. 








2006 


The Commission on Sustainable Development's 14^" "Review Session" focused efforts on 
implementing energy elements of the Johannesburg Plan of Implementation. CSD 
Learning Center and Partnerships Fair were well attended. Fourth World Water Forum 
focused on advancing local actions and partnerships. National or sub-national Safe Water 
System programs exist in 23 countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America. Regular regional 
meetings among the riparian countries in the Okavango basin are occurring. Discussions 
on a legal framework for joint management of the Nile Basin have moved from the 
technical committee to a formal negotiating committee with senior foreign affairs 
representatives from each of the riparian countries. In response to the Senator Paul 
Simon Water for the Poor Act of 2005, Department and USAID developed overall goals and 
approach for a U.S. strategy to increase access to safe water and basic sanitation in 
developing countries. 








2005 


During its 13th session, the recently reformed UN CSD provided capacity building to over 
500 participants through the CSD Learning Center. Over 70 new public-private 
partnerships were registered. CSD- 13 established a non- negotiated "Matrix of Pohcy 

OntinnQanH Prartiral IVlpaQiirpc: " an imnlpmpntatinn-nnpntpH tnnl fnr QHarinrr VipqI" 

WUtiUllO QilU. JT i CHj tiljCli i'Jly ClDU.i C O; Qll iillUiCillCiltCltiUil UiiCiltCU. tUUi iUi OilCliiiiy iJCot 

practices and lessons learned on increasing access to safe water and sanitation. UN CSD 
introduced non-negotiated set of pohcy options and practical measures and agreed to 
develop web-based tools for promoting the exchange of best practices and lessons 
learned on water and sanitation. 




2004 


UN Commission on Sustainable Development's 12th Session (CSD-12) consisted of a first- 
ever non-negotiating review session and focused on water- related issues. 




2003 


N/A 




Indicator 
Validation 


The indicator measures the existence of institutional frameworks and an increase in 
activities dedicated to address sustainable development, particularly water and energy 
access. 






^ 1 


Data Source 


The Bureau of Oceans and International Environment and Scientific Affairs directly 
participates and monitors events; in addition, data are based on pubhshed pubhc records 
of the events, press releases and news articles. Data rehability is high. 
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Indicator #6: The Percentage of Undernourished Persons in Sub-Saharan 

Africa 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


No more than 27% of the population is undernourished. 


FY 2007 


No more than 29% of the population is undernourished. 


2006 


Baseline data for FY 2006 is pending. 


2005 


N/A 


2004 


N/A 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) statistics are reliable and readily available on a 
continent-wide basis. 


Data Source 


UN Food and Agriculture Organization reports 
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V. Illustrative Examples 









Science Education 
in the IVfiddle East 
and North Africa 


To help rebuild the educational and scientific infrastructure in Iraq, in Nfay, 2006 the 
Department launched the Iraq Virtual Science Library, providing Iraqi universities and 
research institutes access to millions of articles, technical content and educational 
resources from over 17,000 premier scientific and engineering journals. In April 2006, 
the Department translated www.greenscreen.org into Arabic and French, providing a 
forum for A^ab and Mislim students interested in science and environmental issues to 
post articles and compete in essay contests, and for teachers to access guides for 
schoolroom science experiments. The Arabic and French pages quickly became among 
the top pages accessed on the website. Thousands of students in 10 countries 
throughout the Mddle East and North Africa have been inspired by a full- color poster on 
the science of solar eclipses. Distribution included girls' schools in Egypt, Iraqi 
teachers, science clubs in Tunisia and Libya (coinciding with the solar eclipses visible in 
those countries in 2005 and 2006) and schools, universities, libraries, science centers 
and government agencies throughout the region. 


Bioterrorism 
Preparedness 


The Department leads the U.S. Government's engagement with the G8 Bioterrorism 
Experts Group (BTEX), under the premise that enhancing our defenses against 
deliberate releases of infectious disease also enhances our surveillance and response 
capabilities in the event of natural disease outbreaks. In the spring of 2006 the 
Department facilitated the participation of G8 experts in a workshop led by the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency on decontamination issues, leading to the 
dissemination of U. S. expertise on the matter. The Department is also facilitating a 
meeting of G8 experts for a workshop on forensic epidemiology - an emerging field of 
expertise that includes the coordination of public health and law enforcement expertise 
in responding to a real or potential threat of bioterrorism. A prominent subj ect of this 
workshop is discriminating natural from deliberate disease outbreaks. The meeting is 
scheduled to take place in the United Kingdom in the fall of 2006. 




HIV Treatment in 
Rwanda: A Life 
Transformed 


In 2006, approximately 30,000 people were treated with antiretroviral treatment (ART) 
in Rwanda with support from the U. S. President's Emergency Plan for ADS Rehef. One 
beneficiary of PEPFAR support is Eleda Mikamurara, who became the first ART patient 
in Rwanda treated with U.S. Government support. Before Eleda began ART, she was 
extremely ill and had begun to lose hope. In 2003, Eleda turned to the Biiyogo 
Community Clinic for treatment and care. At the Biiyogo Community Clinic, the 
Emergency Plan supports training for the nurses who care for patients on ART. The 
nurses and doctor offer in-house training for other health workers, who generally come 
and work at the clinic for two or three weeks and then return to their health centers 
with lessons learned. For Eleda, PEPFAR support for the Biiyogo Community Clinic 
meant that she was seen by a nurse every day for the first six weeks of her treatment. 
After six weeks, Eleda only visited the clinic once a week, and within six months she 
was showing a marked improvement. 


Demand Reduction 


Athough the Department' s counterdrug effort focuses primarily on disrupting the 
supply of drugs entering the United States, the Department also supports demand 
reduction programs in key areas of the world where drug abuse is increasing. Making 
extensive use of best practices as well as regional and international networking and 
information sharing, such programs have produced impressive results. An independent 
evaluation on the long-range impact of training for over 200 drug treatment programs in 
Peru revealed that overall hard-core drug use in the target population was reduced 
from 90%to 34% A similar evaluation of programs in Colombia revealed drug use 
declined from 54%to 10%in eight target cities. In Southeast Asia, programs reported 
success rates (percent of clients remaining drug-free after treatment) of over 70 
percent compared to 10-15 percent in other developing countries. Department 
assistance has estabhshed mosque-based drug outreach centers throughout all 25 
provinces of Afghanistan that also serve as bully pulpits for leading clerics and other 
organizations supporting U. S. counterdrug polices and programs there. 
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V. Resource Detail 



State Operations Appropriations by Bureau ($ Thousands) 





FY 2006 


FY 2007 


FY 2008 


Bureau 


Actual 


Estimate 


Request 


Bureau of Intemational Organizations 


167,898 


204, 761 


227, 703 


Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 


13,611 


34,386 


34,753 


Bureau of European and Eurasian Affairs 


7,006 


6,872 


7,134 


Bureau of Oceans and Intemational 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs 


3,216 


6,396 


6,618 


Bureau of African Affairs 


5,597 


5,699 


6,021 


Other Bureaus 


27,710 


26,658 


27,806 


Total State Operations Appropriations 


$225,038 


$284,772 


$310,035 
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Strategic Goal 4: Promoting Economic Growth and Prosperity 

Promote rapid, sustainable, and broad-based economic growth, both domestically and 
internationally 



L Public Benefit 

Continued economic prosperity for the U. S. depends on the expansion of prosperity, freedom, and economic 
opportunity worldwide. We seek to promote prosperity at home and abroad by opening markets through ambitious 
trade and investment agendas, strengthening development efforts through private sector participation and 
recipient country accountability, and supporting U. S. businesses through outreach and advocacy. We work closely 
with other agencies, businesses, labor groups, and NGOs to build a strong and dynamic international economic 
system that creates new opportunities for American business, workers, and farmers. 

The Department works closely with allies and maj or donors to assist countries recovering from conflict and natural 
disasters. The U. S. Government rehef and reconstruction efforts following the Indian Ocean Tsunami and the South 
Asia Earthquake, in partnership with the private sector, strongly reinforced our public efforts to restore positive 
attitudes toward the U. S. in several Muslim countries. To prevent milHons to reverting back into poverty and 
further delay economic growth, the Departments of State and Treasury in October 2005 negotiated an historic debt 
agreement with Nigeria's reform- minded government that eliminated $30 bilHon of debt at no cost to U.S. 
taxpayers. Finally, the Department leads the U. S. representation at the International Energy Agency, (lEA) the 
primary mechanism for maintaining oil market stability in times of crisis, we were able to secure the lEA's release 
of up to 60 milhon barrels of emergency petroleum stockpiles which calmed the market and moderated the price 
increases due to Hurricane Katrina, saving American taxpayers hundreds of millions of dollars per day. 

We promote prosperity through market- expanding agreements covering trade, aviation, telecommunication, and 
investment. We also cooperate with other countries to protect intellectual property rights, combat bribery, and 
support flexible energy and financial markets. Official development assistance plays an important role in helping 
countries on the road to economic prosperity, political stability, and self-sufficiency. Our deep and 
comprehensive economic engagement with developing countries enhances the prosperity and security of those 
countries, and therefore our own. Presidential initiatives and programs that focus on merging economic growth 
and environmental stewardship are critical to global prosperity because over 1.6 bilhon people depend on forests 
for food, medicines and fibers. Yet 16 milhon hectares of forest were lost annually in the 1990s, and deforestation 
has accelerated alarmingly ever since. In addition, the developing world's population depends on fish for at least 
20% of their animal protein intake, and fisheries exports generate more foreign exchange than any other traded 
food commodity. Yet three quarters of the world's marine fisheries are over-fished, and stocks have been in 
steady decline for three decades. Furthermore, 2 bilhon people lack access to affordable, rehable energy. 

Global economic prosperity is intricately linked to the sound governance of natural resources required to protect 
the planet and foment key conditions for sustainable growth, healthy citizens, and democratic governance. 
Conservation of biodiverse ecosystems provides income, sustainable livelihoods and a healthy foundation for 
human well-being. By promoting access to clean, modem energy, by sustainably managing fisheries, forests, and 
other flora and fauna, by keeping dangerous chemicals and other pollutants out of terrestrial and marine 
environments, by increasing resilience to climate variability and change, and by improving the environmental 
capacity of trade partners, we are promoting economic prosperity in sustainable harmony with nature. 



n. Resource Summary ($ in Thousands) 





FY 2006 
Actual 


FY 2007 
Estimate 


FY 2008 
Request 


Change from FY 2007 


Amount 


% 


[staff 


1,458 


1,471 


1,474 


3 


0.20% 


Funds 


$483,364 


$456,182 


$477,028 


$20,846 


4.57% 
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EL Strategic Goal Context 

Shown below are the indicators, accounts, bureaus and partners that contribute to accompHshment of this 
strategic goal. Acronyms are defined in the glossary at the back of this publication. 



Strategic 
Goal 






Lead 
Bureau (s) 




Performance Indicator 


Major 
Accounts 


Key 
Partners 












t 

1 
1 


Millennium Challenge Account: Median Values of 
Economic Freedom 


FSA, SEED, 
DA, D&CP, 
F^^F MTA 


EB 


NEC, DOC, 

USAID, 
Wnrlri Rank 


Debt Crisis Countries Pursuing Sustainable 
Nfacroeconomic Pohcies 


D&CP 


EB 


Treasury, 
IMF, World 
Bank, OECD 


Nfarket- Opening Negotiations 


JJA, UoiUr, 

ESF, FSA, 
SEED, CIO 


EB 


USAID, 

Treasury, 
WTO, OECD, 
NGOs 


Countries Allowing Commercial Use of Agricultural 
Biotechnology and Global Acreage 


ESF, FSA, 
SEED, CIO 


EB 


USAID, 

Treasury, 
USDA, WTO, 
OECD, NGOs 


Environmental Cooperation Agreements Supporting 
Free Trade Agreements 






USAID, 
usra EPA, 

rw~\T \Tn A A 
JJUl, iNUAA, 

NASA, USES 
NGOs 


Agreements Related to Natural Resource 
Conservation and Biodiversity 


i-'Oi.v.'r, j_iOi , 

DA, CIO, 
lO&P 


OES 


USAID, lOs, 

NDAA 

USDA, USES 
usra NASA, 
NaC, NGOs 


Asia- Pacific and Other Miltilateral Climate Related 
Partnerships 


D&CP, lO&P, 
ESF, DA 


OES 


USAID, DOE, 
OSTP, 
NOAA, 
USDA, NASA, 
EPA, NSF, 
DOC 


Depleted Stocks Of Living Marine Resources Rebuilt 
Through Science- Based Nfanagement (PART) 


D&CP 


OES 


NOAA, 
USFWS 

uscG, usra 

NGOs 
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IV. Performance Summary 

For each initiative/ program that supports accomplishment of this strategic goal, the most critical FY 2008 
performance indicators and targets are shown below. 



tdicator #1: Mllennium Challenge Account (IVCA): ^fedian Values fovM 
the Six Indicators of Economic Freedom ■ 



Outcome 





FY 2008 


Fifth round of countries selected. Nfedian values for indicators of economic freedom 
improve for Millennium Challenge Corporation (INCC) candidate countries. 




FY 2007 


Fourth round of countries selected. Nfedian values for indicators of economic freedom 
improve for MCC candidate countries. 




ZUUD 


MZC Board approved five Compacts, obhgating $1.6 billion, and funded seven threshold 
programs totaling over $173 milHon. MZC identified the third round of seven new ehgible 
(three of which are dual identified as threshold) and five new threshold countries. In 
comparing the median scores of the low income countries to last year's median scores for 
all ehgible and threshold countries, improvement was made in one category, three 
remained the same, one was slightly lower and one measured category was replaced. 
Low income countries improved their fiscal pohcy; remained the same in trade pohcy, 
inflation and regulatory quality; and increased by one the median number of days to start 
a business (this is largely due to high number of days to start a business two of the newly 
added countries brought to the equation). 


1 


2005 


Congress approved FY 2005 funding of $1.5 biUion. M2C Board approved the first five 
Compacts, obligating over $900 million, and funded two threshold programs for $34 
milhon; however disbursements began in only two Compact countries. IVCC identified 
second round of one new ehgible and six new threshold countries. NEC compact 
negotiations continue vigorously. Improvements were made in the median scores in four 
of the six economic freedom categories with two remaining the same. Nfedian scores 
improved for credit rating, days to start a business, inflation and fiscal policy, while 
remaining the same for regulatory quality and trade policy. 




2004 


M2A compacts signed approving programs that are results- oriented with verifiable goals. 
Funding of programs began toward end of fiscal year. 




2003 


Obtained Congressional support and legislative authorization. Assist best performing 
countries, based on 16 M2A indicators, in their preparations for apphcations. Choose 
countries for initial funding and establish administrative mechanism. 




Indicator 
Validation 


Improving medians for each of the six indicators of economic freedom evaluated by the 
IVCC will demonstrate the effectiveness in promoting sustainable economic development. 




Data Source 


Mllennium Challenge Corporation 
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■hdicator #1: Percentage of Debt Crisis Countries Pursuing Sustainable 
Macroeconomic Policies After Receiving Debt Relief and IMF Assistance 


Output 


■s 


FY 2008 


70 percent 




FY 2007 


65 percent 




2006 


A total of 84 percent of countries receiving help from the United States and the 
ititpmatinTial rnmmiiTiitv tn nvprrnmp finanrial rrit^pt^ arp t^iirrpt^t^fiillv imnlpmpntiTifr 

economic reforms that promote long-term financial stability. As of September 30, 2006, 
69 countries facing financial crises had active Paris Club agreements. Of these, 36 
countries were successfully implementing an International IVbnetaiy Fund (IMF)- 
sponsored reform program and an additional 22 countries had completed their reform 
programs. A total of 11 countries had abandoned their IMF program and were not 
pursuing sound macroeconomic policies. This result can be explained, in part, by the 
benign global economic environment that has helped to improve macroeconomic 
performance, reducing the risk of financial crises and generally making it easier to 
comply with IMF program goals. 




2005 


83 percent of 65 countries with an active Paris Club agreement were pursuing sound 
economic policies that promote macroeconomic stability. 




2004 


60 percent 




2003 


60 percent 




Indicator 
Validation 


Successful completion of reform programs is key to heavily-indebted nations achieving 
long-term financial stability. 




Data Source 


International Manetaiy Fund and Paris Club. 
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^^^^^■ndicator #3: Status of IMarket- Opening Negotiations ^^^^H 


Outcome 




FY 2008 


Free Trade Agreements (FTAs) with South Korea, Nfalaysia, Thailand, Panama and United 
Arab Emirates enter into force. Two additional Bilateral Investment Treaties (BFTs) enter 
into force; initiate additional BITs. Enter into Open Skies civil air transport agreements 
with Libya, Brazil, South Africa and Australia. 




FY 2007 


K 1 As with South Korea IVlalavsia Thailand Panama and United Arab Emirates ronrluded* 

± ± VV ± Ull kJv/ (-1 Lf XI X vk/X LX; 1* JLXXIX y OXLL; X XXLXXXLLXXV-1 / X LXXXLXXXXIX LXXXV-X ^XXX V_l li-L LXXJ J— lXXXXX LXU^O VjV^XXV^X ULV-l^ 

FTAs with Peru and Colombia enacted; two FTAs enter into force. Two BITs enter into 
force. Initiate additional FTAs and BITs. Central America - Dominican Republic Free 
Trade Agreement (CAFTA-DR): Costa Rica and the Dominican Repubhc enter into force. 
Push to renew Trade Promotion Authority. Conclude Open Skies or significantly 
liberalized civil air transport agreements with China, the EU, Kuwait, Argentina and 
Japan. 




2006 


World Trade Organization (WTO) and Free Trade Area of the Americas negotiations were 
not completed. Implementation of Andean Countries Free Trade Agreement progressing; 
South African Customs Union postponed. Signed trade and investment arrangements with 
Cambodia and ASEAN. Began TIFA negotiations with Taiwan. Oman FTA ratified. Korea 
and Nfalaysia FTAs launched. CAFTA, Bahrain and Nbrocco FTAs entered into force. The 
Austraha FTA went into force in January 2005. Three new BITs concluded. 






Doha Round progressed with members actively engaged in negotiations. Oman and United 
Arab Emirates FTA negotiations on track. CAFTA-DR enacted. Austraha FTA entered into 
force January 2005. Nbrocco and Bahrain FTA entry into force delayed. FTAA continued 

1 1 T T <^ 1 1 1 1 T 1< 11*1 ' r A ' 11 

slowly. U. S. and EU regulatory agencres worked to share rnformatron and harmonrze 
regulatory systems. One BIT concluded (Uruguay); talks continued on another BIT. New 
USG model BIT text released. 




2005 




2004 


WTO Doha round negotiations continue. Two new BITs concluded. Two FTAs concluded. 
FTAA negotiations continue. 




2003 


WTO launched new round in Doha. China and Taiwan joined WTO. Jordan FTA entered 
into force. Chile and Singapore FTA negotiations concluded. BIT discussions continued 
with Venezuela, Peru, Colombia, and South Korea. China took concrete steps to remove 
trade barriers and open its markets; some shortfalls remained in areas of interest. 




Indicator 
Validation 


These agreements expand the international framework to create a dynamic, free and 
open trade system. Substantial global trade liberalization results from multilateral, 
regional, and bilateral trade and investment agreements. Substantial continued growth in 






trade and investment validates this approach. 




Data Source 


World Trade Organization, U. S. Trade Representative 
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11^ 


Indicator M: Number of Countries Allowing Commercial Use of 
icultural Biotechnology and Global Acreage of Biotech Crops Under 

Cultivation 


Outcome 


■ 




One or more countries commercialize agricultural biotechnology; acreage of agricultural 
biotechnology crops increases 12 percent. 




FY 2008 


H 


FY 2007 


Two more countries commercialize agricultural biotechnology; acreage of agricultural 
biotechnology crops increases 12 percent. 


r 






2006 


In CY 2005, four additional countries planted biotech crops. Portugal and France resumed 
planting of biotech com in 2005, while the Czech Repubhc planted it for the first time; 
this brings the total of European Union countries commercializing biotech com to five. In 
Iran, biotech rice was grown in 2005 by several hundred farmers, who initiated 
commercialization and produced seed supphes for full commercialization in 2006. Based 
upon full year data for CY 2005, agricultural biotech acreage was trending at a 15-20% 
rate of growth in the first 3 months of FY 2006. 






i 


2005 


Four new countries grew biotech crops in 2005, Portugal, France, Czech Repubhc and 
Iran. Global acreage of agricultural biotechnology crops increased 11% One bilhonth acre 
planted in 2005, the tenth year of biotech crop cultivation. 


L 


2004 


Australia, Thailand, and Nfalaysia commercialize agricultural biotechnology; acreage of 
agricultural biotechnology crops increases 12 percent. 


■ 


2003 


India commercialized transgenic cotton. Philippines and Brazil took initial steps toward 
commercializing. Acreage of agricultural biotechnology crops under cultivation increased 
12 percent from 2001 to 2002, from 130 miUion to 145 miUion acres. 


mm 




Science-based regulatory regimes in place to determine safety of agricultural 
biotechnology products. Strong regulatory system provides pubhc confidence; provides 
strong foundation for pohcy decision to permit commercialization of biotechnology- 
derived crops. Countries that commercialize biotechnology-derived crops most likely to 
permit entry of biotechnology-derived products from other countries. 


T 


Indicator 
Validation 


i 


Data Source 


International Service for the Acquisition of Agri-biotech Applications, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture grain reports. 
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^^■Indicator #5: Status of Environmental Cooperation Agreements, 
IVfechanisms and Work Plans supporting Free Trade Agreements 


Outcome 


1 




The Central America- Dominican Republic-US Free Trade Agreement (CAFTA-DR) 
Environmental Cooperation Agreement (ECA) Work Program is in full implementation 
phase. Develop work plans to implement environmental cooperation mechanisms (ECNfe) 
with Korea, Nfalaysia and Colombia. 


FY 2007 


CAFTA-DR ECA enters into force and Work Program is approved at first meeting of the 
Environmental Cooperation Commission. ECNfe with Korea and Nfalaysia and, depending on 
the progress of free trade agreement (FTA) negotiations, possibly with Colombia, and 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) concluded. Work plans for Bahrain, Oman and Peru 
developed. Implementation of Chile ECA Work Plan continues. 




2006 


CAFTA-DR ECA Work Program agreed to as a final draft for pubhc consultations, subject 
to approval by Environmental Cooperation Commission. CAFTA-DR parties agreed on 
estabhshing Secretariat for public submissions on environmental matters. FTA and ECA 
negotiations and discussions with Andean countries proceeded on track. ECA with Peru 
signed July 24. ECA for Colombia pending. ECM negotiations with Thailand essentially 
concluded but on hold pending movement on FTA negotiations. ECA negotiations for 
Malaysia and Korea were well underway. Environmental work plan agreed with Nbrocco. 
Cooperative work was under way bilaterally with Jordan, IVbrocco, and regionally with 
Bahrain, Oman and UAE. Work plans were in process for Bahrain and Oman. U. S./ Chile 
Environmental Cooperation Work Program project work initiated in several areas. 


2005 


FTA and ECA negotiations and discussions with Andean countries proceeded fully on 
track. Environmental cooperation mechanism with Thailand was under development. 
Dominican Republic, Central America and U. S. signed ECA and began discussing Programs 
of Work. Cooperative work initiated with MDrocco, Bahrain and Jordan. FTA and 
environmental cooperation discussions began with UAE and Oman. U.S. /Chile 
Environmental Cooperation Work Program finalized early 2005, project work initiated in 
several areas. 




2004 


FTAs with Nbrocco, Australia, Bahrain, and Central American nations were completed 
with satisfactory environmental provisions. Framework environmental side arrangements 
were completed with Nbrocco, Central America, Bahrain and Australia. Work plans were 
agreed upon and implementation initiated with Jordan, Singapore and Chile for 
cooperative environmental projects. FTA negotiations began with Panama, the Andean 
Countries (Colombia and Peru), the Southern African Customs Union (SACU) and Thailand. 
Negotiations for the accompanying framework environmental side arrangements 
proceeded apace. 


2003 


Environmental reviews of proposed Singapore and Chile FTAs were conducted. The WTO 
Committee on Trade and Environment (CTE) began negotiations and discussions on topics 
in the Doha Development Agenda. 


m 


Indicator 
Validation 


ECNfe and work plans complement FTA environment chapters by building trading partners' 
capacity to enforce their national environmental laws, promote public participation in 
environmental policymaking and implementation, and implement programs to protect 
the environment, helping to create a level playing field for trade, a secure investment 
climate, and promote competitiveness and economic opportunity in trading partners. 




Data Source 


OES directly participates in events being measured and monitors activities on a regular 
basis. 
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licator #6: Status of Agreements and Programs Related to Natural 
Resource Conservation and Biodiversity 


Output 






• Coalition Against Wildlife Trafficking (CAWT): Second Ministerial held. Network 
model expanded to South America and Africa. Enforcement training expanded. 

• President's Initiative Against Illegal Lx)gging (PIAIL): Regional Forest Law Enforcement 
and Governance (FLEG) processes (Southeast Asia, Africa, Europe and North Asia) 
report progress in implementing measures against illegal logging. Mnisterial 
produces plan to eliminate illegal logging, associated trade and corruption. In 




FY 2008 






Liberia, five additional concessions awarded; legal timber exports generate $6 
milhon of tax revenues. 
• Tropical Forest Conservation Act (TFCA): Agreements concluded with Peru and the 
Philippines. 






• CAWT; Australia, Brazil, Canada, and China j oin Coalition; obj ectives and program of 
action agreed at first Mnistenal. Special envoy initiates awareness raising campaign. 

• PIAIL: Trade study completed on extent and impact of illegal logging, with a focus 
on protected areas. Indonesia Remote Sensing Pilot commenced pursuant to bilateral 
illegal logging agreement. Nfanagement contract for Liberia's forest sector in 
operation; five concessions awarded; $4 million gross tax revenues from legally 
exported timber. 

• TFCA: Agreements concluded with one or two additional developing countries. 




2006 


• CAWT: Regional ASEAISPWEN (Wildlife Enforcement Network) established and 
operating. First cooperative operation successfully completed in Thailand. 

• PIAIL: Southeast Asia held customs and enforcement training workshops for the 
region. Liberia cancelled corrupt forest concessions and is progressing toward 
transparent concession process. 

• TFCA agreements proceeded with Paraguay, Guatemala, and Botswana. Sri Lanka 
received an allocation, but did not move forward. 






• CAWT: Launched global initiative to build cooperation and capacity for combating 
illegal trade in wildlife and wildlife products worldwide. 

• PIAIL: Regional commitments to address illegal logging and associated trade and 
corruption. Congo Basin Forest Partnership: ten Central African Heads of State signed 
a region- wide conservation treaty, creating a Congo Basin regional body. 

• TFCA: Guatemala, Ecuador, St. Vincent and Peru in the evaluation process for 
political and economic ehgibility for TFCA. Sri Lanka received allocation for TFCA, 
but did not move forward. Paraguay, Guatemala and Botswana were evaluated and 

mpt nnlitiral anH prnnnmir rntpna anH rprpi^?pH allnratinnc: 

illC t UUli tiljCli QilU. C IjUilUlllHj Iji i tCi io. QllU. i C-iCiVCU. a.ilUL'CltiUilO. 




2005 


2004 


• PIAIL: OES and international partners initiate Liberia Forest Reconstruction Initiative, 
hire coordinator and agree on strategy. 

• CBFP grows with three new partners. Other partners commit funds for 11 landscapes. 

• TFCA agreements concluded with J amaica and Colombia. 




2003 


• PIAIL launched in 2003. 

• CBFP launched with 29 partners at 2002 World Summit on Sustainable Development 
(2002) supported with $50 miUion 4 years US commitment. 

• TFCA agreements concluded with Peru and the Philippines. 


1 


Indicator 
Validation 


State and USAID promote conservation of biodiversity through participation in 
international programs, negotiation of international agreements, partnership with 
governments, NGOs and other agencies with the intent of improving conservation and 
sustainable management of natural resources while promoting sustainable economic 
development opportunities that alleviate poverty. 




Data Source 


Bureau of Oceans and International Environment and Scientific Affairs directly 
participates in and monitors events. 
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Development and Other Multilateral Climate Related Partnerships 


Outcome 


f 


FY 2008 


Flagship projects are implemented in line with task force action plans of the Asia- Pacific 
Partnership. Continued U.S. leadership in advancing climate-related science and 
technology partnerships, including progress toward project-based implementation of the 
International Partnership for the Hydrogen Economy (IPHE), the Carbon Sequestration 
Leadership Forum (CSLF), the GenlV nuclear energy technology partnership, Global Earth 
Observation System of Systems (GEOSS), and the Nfethane-to- Markets Partnership in 
cooperation with developed and developing countries. 


FY 2007 


Asia- Pacific Partnership Task Forces develop action plans that include objectives, 
targets, and measures. U. S. leadership continues to advance activities and deliverables 
on climate-related science and technology partnerships including: the IPHE, the CSLF, 
the GenlV nuclear energy, GEOSS, and the Nfethane-to- Markets. 


1 


2006 


The U.S. in January 2006 joined with Australia, China, India, Japan, and the Republic of 
Korea to form the Asia-Pacific Partnership (APP) on Clean Development and Climate, 
agreeing to work together and with private sector partners to meet goals for energy 
security, national air pollution reduction, and climate change in ways that promote 
sustainable economic growth and poverty reduction. APP Task Forces have met and are 
developing action plans. Work on international partnerships such as GEOSS, IPHE, the 
GenlV nuclear energy technology partnership and the CSLF continued to advance. 


2005 


U.S. successfully launched the new Nfethane to Nfarkets partnership with 14 countries. 
Work on international partnerships such as GEOSS, IPHE, the GenlV nuclear energy 
technology partnership and the CSLF continued to advance. 




2004 


13 bilateral climate partnerships (involving multiple discrete initiatives), meet timelines 
and deliverables estabhshed in previous years. Partnerships adjust activities to enhance 
effectiveness of overall climate change approach based on the results of reviews. 


2003 


New bilateral climate change partnerships announced with Australia, Canada, the EU, 
India, and China. Implementation of existing partnerships with J apan. Central American 
countries, Italy, India and Australia begins. Key working groups established, specific 
projects and project-related activities agreed and begun (e.g. Italy 20-1- projects relating 
to climate science and technology; Japan 30-1- proj ects in science, technology and policy 
cooperation identified for potential implementation; Austraha 10 projects identified and 
initiated). Timelines and deliverables established or in process. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Global climate change is by definition a multilateral challenge. U. S.-led multilateral and 
bilateral initiatives will help reduce the costs of low-carbon technologies, moving the 
international community toward the ultimate goal of greenhouse gas concentration 
stabilization. Economic development is a critical element in the Administration's 
approach to address climate change. USAID development projects that help reduce 
emissions growth and increase resiliency to climate variability and change occur in a 
broader set of countries than the diplomacy priorities. 




Data Source 


Bureau of Oceans and International Environment and Scientific Affairs direct 
participation in partnerships, as well as reports and assessment produced by Secretariats 
of Asia- Pacific Partnership and other partnerships. 
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Indicator ifS: Depleted Stocks Of Living IMarine Resources Rebuilt To 
Healthy Levels Through Coordinated, Science-Based Management (PART) 


Outcome 




FY 2008 


International Commission for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas scientific stock 
assessment indicates that Atlantic shortfin make and Atlantic blue shark populations 
beginning to improve. Western and Central Pacific Fisheries Commission (WCPFC) and 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission (lATTC) measures begin to halt decline in 
Pacific bigeye tuna stocks due to over fishing. 


FY 2007 


Great Lakes walleye and yellow perch stocks recover to a level that supports increases in 
harvest levels. Interamerican Tropical Tuna Commission adopts new long-term 
conservation and management program for Eastern Tropical Pacific tuna stocks. 




2006 


The 2006 assessment by the Scientific Council of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Organization confirms that the once-depleted Grand Banks yellowtail flounder stock is 
fully rebuilt. The multi-year Pacific halibut assessment and subsequent management 
changes were delayed. 


2005 


The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Organization adopted the first-ever binding conservation 
and management measures for skate stocks, but deferred agreement on a rebuilding plan 

fnr Atlantir marliti iiTitil a tipw t^tnrk a^^cipccrnpTit 1*5 rnTiHiirtpH in 900fi 

lUl r^lilCLlHil\j lLlO.mil Ullljll d ll^ VV lSUWL'IV dL^O^Otllil^llb 1l3 VJlll-L LL^Ij^ l-L 111 ^VVVJ. 


2004 


lATTC begins multi-year management strategy for Eastern Tropical Pacific tuna stocks. 
Bowhead whale stocks increase 3.4 percent annually towards non- endangered levels. 
North Atlantic swordfish stocks fully rebuilt. 


2003 


Rebuilding plans in place setting long-term recovery measures for North Atlantic 
swordfish and Western Atlantic bluefin tuna. 


H 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator addresses the core function of the commissions and agreements that make 
up this program - to facilitate international cooperation to maintain or rebuild 
populations of shared fish stocks and other living marine resources. US efforts to achieve 
these targets involve both DOS and partner agencies representing US interests within 
each commission; success requires DOS to lead bilateral outreach with other States and 
international partners to build support for effective conservation and management 
measures in competent organizations, and advocate for apphcation of science-based 
decision making and ecosystem-based fisheries management principles. 


Data Source 


OES, Commission secretariats, UN Food and Agriculture Organization, international 
marine science organizations. 
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V. Illustrative Examples 









Business Advocacy 
and Commercial 
Diplomacy 


The Department and our Embassies regularly advocate for U. S. companies to ensure fair 
play, assist with regulatory and investment problems, and maximize commercial 
opportunities. During the past year, the Department provided support for 300 
commercial advocacy cases, including a recent $2 billion contract ^mn for a U. S. 
company. Our business outreach efforts also target opportunities tied to our foreign 
poHcy. For example, economic development in the Mddle East is an essential 
component of U. S. foreign policy in the region. The Department will host a Mddle East 
Free Trade Area Trade and Investment Conference in November 2006 to encourage U. S. 
companies and investors to seek opportunities in countries with free trade agreements 
in the region. We ensure U. S. Diplomatic Missions are prepared and equipped to assist 
U. S. companies by partnering with the Commerce Department and managing the 
commercial diplomacy programs at 140 overseas posts without a Commerce Department 
presence. 




Assisting Nigeria 
and Afghanistan 
With Debt Relief 


The debt relief package for Africa's most populous country negotiated in October 2005 
under U. S. leadership resulted in the elimination by early 2006 of Nigeria's $30 billion 
debt owed to the Paris Club, an informal group of large, official creditors. An 
imaginative solution crafted by the Paris Club combined debt reduction (67% of ehgible 
debt), the clearance of payment arrears, and Nigeria's repurchase of the remaining 
debt stock at a market-related price. Nigeria's Finance Minister called the Paris Club 
agreement "momentous," as it allowed the country to use efficiently new revenue from 
rising oil prices to eliminate a looming debt burden and set a strong foundation for 
medium-term financial stability. Similarly, the United States championed a successful 
effort in Fiscal Year 2006 to provide relief for Afghanistan, an important step in its 
reintegration into the global economy. At the January 2006 Lx)ndon donors' conference, 
Afghanistan committed to pursuing a broad economic reform program coupled with 
debt relief through the Paris Club, while its three bilateral creditors (Russia, Germany, 
and the United States) signaled their intention to provide full debt forgiveness under 
the Heavily Indebted Poor Country initiative. Msnths of intensive negotiations resulted 
in a July 2006 Paris Club agreement that immediately cancelled 92%of Afghanistan's 
$11.3 billion debt. Afghanistan is now implementing a poverty reduction and growth 
strategy supervised by the International Msnetary Fund that should lead to 100%debt 
cancellation upon successful completion. 




Coalition Against 
Wildlife Trafficking 


The State Department with seven NGO partners launched the Coalition Against Wildlife 
Trafficking (CAWT) in September 2005. CAWT brings together interested government 
and non-government partners to exchange information and consider ways to improve 
law enforcement and consumer education to stem the $10 biUion annual illegal trade in 
endangered flora and fauna. Since its launch. The United Kingdom, the Republic of 
India, The World Conservation Union, and several additional NGOs have joined CAWT. 
CAWT, through the DOS and USAID, facilitated the establishment of the ASEAN Wildlife 
Law Enforcement Network (ASEAN- WEN). ASEAN- WEN will, for the first time, provide a 
mechanism for the member countries' law enforcement and customs agencies to share 
information and expertise across borders to combat wildlife trafficking. To date 
ASEAN- WEN has been responsible for the breaking of a shatoosh (Tibetan antelope fur) 
smuggling ring that spanned three countries, and several other rings which were 
smuggling live tigers, tiger carcasses, and other endangered or threatened species. 
ASEAN- WEN also played a key role in the negotiations between Thailand, Malaysia, and 
Indonesia for the repatriation of 54 stranded orangutans. 
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V. Resource Detail 

State Operations Appropriations by Bureau ($ Thousands) 





FY 2006 


FY 2007 


FY 2008 


Bureau 


Actual 


Estimate 


Request 


Bureau of International Organizations 


245,795 


225,498 


228,480 


Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 


59,801 


50,661 


51,411 


Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs 


27,702 


27,236 


38, 587 


Bureau of European and Eurasian Affairs 


36,396 


35,695 


37,070 


Bureau of Economic, Energy & Business 


24,915 


25,098 


26,011 


Other Bureaus 


88, 755 


91,994 


95,469 


Total State Operations Appropriations 


$483,364 


$456,182 


$477,028 
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Strategic Goal 5: Providing Humanitarian Assistance 

Save lives, alleviate suffering, and minimize the economic costs of conflict, disasters, and 
displacement 



L Public Benefit 

The United States' commitment to humanitarian response demonstrates America's compassion for victims of 
natural disasters, armed confhct, forced migration, human rights violations, widespread health and food 
insecurity, and other threats. The strength of this commitment derives from both our common humanity and our 
responsibility as a global leader. When responding to displacement and human-made disasters, the U. S. 
complements efforts to promote democracy and human rights. In addition to saving lives, reducing human 
suffering, and alleviating the economic impact of disasters, humanitarian programs support the objectives of the 
U.S. National Security Strategy by addressing crises with potential regional (or even global) imphcations, fostering 
peace and stability, and promoting sustainable development and infrastructure revitalization. The U. S. leads 
international efforts to prevent and respond to humanitarian crises. It provides substantial resources and guidance 
through international and nongovernmental organizations for worldwide humanitarian programs, with the 
objective of saving lives and minimizing suffering in the midst of crises, increasing access to protection, promoting 
responsibility-sharing and coordinating funding and implementation strategies. The Department advocates and 
participates in the multilateral response to humanitarian crises, and regularly monitors and evaluates 
humanitarian programs to ensure that the needs of refugees, internally displaced persons (IDPs), and conflict 
victims are met. The Department's management and support of overseas refugee admissions programs provide an 
important durable solution for refugees, and serve as a leading model for other resettlement countries. The 
United States' leadership and humanitarian support to complex emergencies provides a positive standard for the 
donor community and hope for a better future for the people suffering as a result of disasters. 



n. Resource Summary ($ in Thousands) 





FY 2006 
Actual 


FY 2007 
Estimate 


FY 2008 
Request 


Change from FY 2007 


Amount 


% 


Staff 


328 


328 


328 


0 


0.00% 


Funds 


$56,214 


$42,163 


$44,295 


$2,132 


5.06% 



m strategic Goal Context 



Shown below are the indicators, accounts, bureaus and partners that contribute to accomphshment of this 
strategic goal. Acronyms are defined in the glossary at the back of this publication. 



Strategic 
Goal 


Performance Indicator 


Major 
Accounts 


Lead 
Bureau (s) 


fey Partners 




Percentage Of Camps Worldwide Where 
Refugees Are Protected From Refoulement 


ERMA, MRA 


PRM 


UNHCa ICRC, 
NGOs, lOs 


Refugees Resettled in the U. S., as a 
Percentage of the Ceiling (PART) 


ERMA, MRA 


PRM 


DHS, HHS, 
UNHCR, lOM 
NGOs 


Percentage of Non-U. S. Government (USG) 
Contributions to the UN World Food Program 


ERMA, MRA, 
TITLE II 


10, PRM 


USAID, USDA, 
WFP 


Initiatives Agreed Upon at Regional 
Mgration Dialogues 


ERMA, MRA 


PRM 


lOM DHS 
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IV. Performance Summary 



For each initiative/ program that supports accomplishment of this strategic goal, the most critical FY 2008 
performance indicators and targets are shown below. 



Protected From Refoulement (Involuntary Return To A Place Where 

ere Is Risk Of Persecution) 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


To be determined 


FY 2007 


94% 


2006 


Baseline: 93% 


2005 


N/A 


2004 


N/A 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


Non-refoulement is a cardinal principle of international refugee law. While countries of 
asylum have primary responsibility for upholding this principle, UNHCRand other 
governments (including the U. S. ) play an important role in advocating for refugees' 
protection from threats of refoulement. This indicator reflects to some extent the 
Department's diplomatic efforts to prevent incidents of refoulement. Data is available 
only for camp-based refugee populations. 


Data Source 


UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
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idicator #2: Refugees Resettled in the U.S., as a Percentage of the 

Ceiling (PART) 



Output 



FY 2008 


100%of the allocated ceiling; Number to be set by the President in FY 2007. 


FY 2007 


100%of the allocated ceiling of 50,000 refugees. 


2006 


69 percent (41,277 refugees) were resettled in the U.S. out of the allocated ceiling of 
60,000 refugees. Results for FY 2006 were below target because of 1) unresolved 
material support issues; and 2) funding levels sufficient for only 54,000 refugees. 


2005 


Out of an allocated ceiling of 50,000 refugees, 108 percent (53,818) were resettled. 


2004 


106 percent (52, 868 refugees) were resettled in the U. S. , surpassing the allocated ceiling 
of 50,000. 


2003 


Out of a ceiling of 70,000 refugees, 28,422 (or 41 percent) were resettled. 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator measures the effectiveness of the refugee admissions program overall. To 
the extent that the Department has control of the process, it also measures performance 
in managing the program. 


Data Source 


The Department's Refugee Processing Center collects data on refugee arrivals in the U. S. 
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^ftidicator #3: Percentage of Non-U. S. Government Contributions to the 
^1 UN World Food Program 


Outcome 


9 


FY 2008 


World Food Program (WFP) has sufficient funds to meet priority needs, with contributions 
from many donor countries and the private sector. Non-USG contributions are 55 percent 
of total contributions. 


FY 2007 


WFP has sufficient funds to meet priority needs, with contributions from many donor 
countries and the private sector. Non-USG contributions are 55 percent of total 
contributions. 




2006 


WFP continues to actively solicit contributions from new donors including from the 
private sector. WFP works on a calendar year basis. WFP received $2. 677 bilhon in 
contributions for Calendar Year 2006 (entire year), of which $1,115 bilhon was from the 
United States. Non-USG contributions amounted to 58 percent of total contributions. 


2005 


As of September 2005, four new donors participated - Azerbaijan, Liechtenstein, 
Namibia, and Trinidad and Tobago - and WFP had received $2.08 bilhon in contributions, 
of which $934 milhon were from the United States. Non-USG contributions were 55 
percent of total. 




2004 


As of October 2004, there were seven new donors to WFP - Madagascar, Guatemala, 
Ecuador, United Arab Emirates, Iran, Pakistan, and Zimbabwe - and WFP had received 
$1,562 billion in contributions, of which $718 million were from the United States. Non- 
USG contributions were 54 percent of total contributions. 


2003 


As of September 2003, WFP had nine new donors - Cameroon, El Salador, Greece, 
Kuwait, Malta, Marshall Islands, Qatar, Russia, and Vietnam - and non-U. S. Government 
contributions to WFP totaled $877 million, an increase of less than one percent over 2002 
contributions. 


'4 


Indicator 
Validation 


WFP is a generally well-run organization, but its effectiveness can be compromised by 
over-reliance on U. S. contributions. M^re contributors and greater contributions from 
existing contributors are needed to keep WFP's crisis response capacity at its current 
level. 


Data Source 


Documents prepared by WFP for the Executive Board's annual session and other 
documents relating to WFP's work are available on WFP's website. 
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Indicator M: Percentage of Initiatives Agreed Upon at Regional Migration 
1^ Dialogues That Are Implemented 


Output 




FY 2008 


80 percent of activities agreed to in the dialoques are implemented. 




FY 2007 


75 percent of activities agreed to m trie dialogues are implemented. 


r 






2006 


At least 85 percent of activities agreed to by Regional Conference on Migration in North 
and Central America (RCNJ member states have been implemented or are in the process 
of implementation in FY 2006. 90 percent of the activities agreed upon by members of 
the Intergovernmental Consultations on Asylum, Refugee and Mgration Pohcies (IGC) 
have been implemented or are in the process of implementation. 






; 


2005 


Approximately 88 percent of activities agreed to in the RCM the IGC, and the Southern 
African dialogues were implemented. 




2004 


60 percent of activities agreed to in the dialogues were implemented. 




2003 


Baseline: Approximately 75 percent of the activities agreed upon in the RCH the IGC, 
and the Southern African dialogues were implemented. 


1 


Indicator 
Validation 


Tracking the number of activities implemented under the auspices of migration dialogues 
is a good indicator because it is the most quantifiable measure of governments' political 
financial commitment to the success of these dialogues. Results reported in 2004 and 
2005 correspond to specific migration dialogues rather than the aggregate, which the 
indicator targets. For example, 80%of activities agreed to at the RCMwere 
implemented, but that percentage does not reflect activities agreed to in other 
migration dialogues such as the South American Conference on Mgration. Some regional 
dialogues are more productive than others. The targets for FY 2006 and FY 2007 include 
nascent dialogues (such as the West Africa Regional Consultative Process) that we expect 
will become increasingly productive over time. 




Data Source 


The Department's Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Mgration is the only U.S. 
government entity to track the activities implemented under the migration dialogues. 
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V. Illustrative Examples 









Protecting North 
^rean Refugees 


In the spirit of the North Korean Human Rights Act, the U. S. Department of State 
remains at the forefront of efforts to improve the phght of North Korean refugees who 
have fled their country as a result of the desperate humanitarian and human rights 
situation in the Democratic People's Republic of Korea (DPRK). Through intense 
humanitarian diplomacy with key bilateral and multilateral partners, the Department of 
State is advancing protection and assistance for refugees from the DPRK The strong, 
ongoing relationship between the USG and the Repubhc of Korea (ROK) has proven 
essential in both meeting the needs of refugees from the DPRK and in addressing 
humanitarian concerns in their country of origin. The Department of State works with 
U.S. embassies and consulates, partner governments, and the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) to respond to cases of individual North Korean 
asylum seekers. For the first time in the history of the U.S. refugee resettlement 
program, and in full compHance with U.S. law and poHcy, North Korean refugees are 
being resettled in the United States. The Department of State will continue to work 
closely with Congress and USG partners in pursuit of this important initiative which 
demonstrates strong U. S. leadership in humanitarian assistance and human rights. 


Tsunami Warning 
System 


United States leadership in natural hazard detection is fostering regional collaboration 
in tsunami mitigation, building relationships among countries through science 
partnerships and contributing to the productivity and sustainable development of 
coastal nations. Since the 2004 tsunami, the Department has coordinated U. S. 
engagement to build capacity for natural hazard warning systems, building political 
momentum and balancing a regional focus with sensitivity to the needs and political 
atmosphere of individual countries. Our actions include managing U. S. participation in 
the UNESCO/ Intergovemmental Oceanographic Commission's coordinating bodies for 
tsunami warning systems, and regular deployment of Embassy personnel and technical 
experts for briefings in various organizational meetings. As a result, countries in the 
Indian Ocean and Caribbean are collaborating to create an enabling environment for 
long-term investment in regional warning infrastructure and community preparedness. 
We are also working to ensure that our Operations Center can effectively disseminate 
tsunami warning and watch information to U. S. citizens abroad as well as to foreign 
disaster management managers in at-risk countries. We are working with the 
International Tsunami Information Center to build capacity in Nfadagascar and 
Mauritius, and are facilitating U. S. private sector response to foreign requests for 
tsunami- warning technologies. While protecting people from disaster, these activities 
nurture goodwill toward the U. S. in the predominantly Muslim Indian Ocean region, and 
enhance government stability (resilience) and control in the wake of natural disasters 




Miltilateral 
Response to the 
Lebanon Crisis 


Nearly 975,000 Lebanese fled their homes at the peak of the July 2006 crisis and more 
than 394,000 registered Palestinian refugees living in Lebanon were affected, including 
20,000 internally displaced people who sought protection and assistance during the 
confhct. Both in Washington and overseas, the State Department's Bureau of 
Population, Refugees, and Migration (PR]V$ facilitated close coordination between UN 
agencies, the International Committee of the Red Cross, and the International 
Organization for Migration with key USG partners such as USAID, DOD, and Non- 
Govemmental Organizations responding to humanitarian needs. PRM staff participated 
in the USG Disaster Assistance Response Team (DART) which determined priorities for 
humanitarian assistance, as well as the USG Response Management Team that provided 
support to the DART from Washington. PRM provided $23 milHon for protection and 
assistance activities in Lebanon, Syria, and other countries of asylum in the region. 
USAID provided an additional $50 million for humanitarian relief through various 
international and no n- governmental partners. 
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V. Resource Detail 

State Operations Appropriations by Bureau ($ Thousands) 





FY 2006 


FY 2007 


FY 2008 


Bureau 


Actual 


Estimate 


Request 


Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 


22, 704 


7,487 


7,906 


Bureau of European and Eurasian Affairs 


6,066 


5,949 


6,178 


Bureau of African Affairs 


3,271 


3,325 


3,542 


Bureau of International Organizations 


2,510 


2,543 


2,632 


Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs 


2,209 


2,146 


2,218 


Other Bureaus 


19,454 


20,713 


21,819 


Total State Operations Appropriations 


$56,214 


$42,163 


$44,295 
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Strategic Goal 6: Promoting Mtemational Understanding 


Through engagement, assistance, and dialogue, foster a two-way flow of people, ideas, and 
information— a process defined by mutual learning and respect and designed to create peaceful 
and productive relationships between the United States and other countries 






L Public Benefit 



The international exchange of inforaiation, persons, and ideas is fundamental to the security of the United States. 
Public diplomacy and public affairs functions are premised on the knowledge that public opinion, the development 
of future leaders, and the benefits of education programs influence societies and affect official decision- making 
almost everywhere in the world today. The Department's pubhc diplomacy activities seek to promote better 
appreciation and understanding for the U. S. abroad and greater receptivity for U. S. poHcies among international 
pubhcs, as well as greater knowledge among Americans about the world. This is accomphshed by the efforts of 
U. S. embassies abroad and public diplomacy professionals in Washington to understand, engage, inform and 
influence international publics. The need for pubhc understanding continues to be critically important, both 
domestically and internationally. Anti- American sentiment must be countered with appreciation for our policies 
and values, our contributions to win the war on terrorism, and our efforts to achieve greater international 
stability. 

Pubhc diplomacy is a critical component in these efforts. It provides a rapid flexible capability for U. S. diplomacy 
directed at improving understanding of and support for U. S. policy, encouraging and empowering moderates with a 
positive vision of hope; isolating and marginalizing those who preach violence, confronting their ideology of 
tyranny and hate; and discouraging indoctrination in extremism. Used over the long term, public diplomacy 
programs foster a sense of common interests and common values between Americans and people of different 
counties, cultures and faiths throughout the world; build and maintain a foundation of trust between U. S. and 
foreign publics that directly supports U. S. approaches to satisfying universal demands for human dignity, the rule 
of law, limits on the absolute power of the state, free speech, freedom of worship, education, equal justice, 
respect for women, rehgious and ethnic tolerance, and respect for private property. 

The Department is expanding the scope of public diplomacy by engaging younger and broader audiences, youth and 
key influencers in the Arab and Muslim world and other regions; tailoring programs and messages to reach these 
targets; using multiple channels of communication and interaction to expand our reach, including Internet and 
other electronic outreach to overseas ]N4islim and Arab audiences, providing aggressive, proactive advocacy of U. S. 
policies and objectives while maximizing resources among bureaus and overseas posts, and coordinating 
interagency communication activities for the development and communication of USG messages across the globe. 
Through pubhc affairs programs, the Department also informs the American people of U. S. foreign pohcy and 
initiatives that have a direct impact on their lives and provides opportunities for them to participate in programs 
that build individual capacity and deeper resources for the nation. In our democratic society, it is imperative that 
the pubhc understands the basis of Department pohcies carried out on their behalf. 



E Resource Summary ($ in Thousands) 





FY 2006 
Actual 


FY 2007 
Estimate 


FY 2008 
Request 


Change from FY 2007 


Amount 


% 


staff 


1,980 


1,973 


1,993 


20 


1.01% 


Funds 


$821,335 


$793,302 


$880,600 


$87,298 


11.00% 
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EL Strategic Goal Context 

Shown below are the indicators, accounts, bureaus and partners that contribute to accompHshment of this 
strategic goal. Acronyms are defined in the glossary at the back of this publication. 



Strategic 
Goal 










T^OTT rtTmaTir'o TtiH ir'n t'nT' 
x t? I lUl lUcllii/C liiUli/Cl LUX 


Major 
Accounts 


J-iCdll DUX I^Cl 11^3/ 


Key 
Partners 


1 
1 

i 


Foreign Exchange Participants By Region (PART) 


ECE, FSA, SEED 


EGA, Regional 
Dureauo 


NGOs, 
academia, 
pnvaie 
sector 


Foreign Youth Participants with Significant 

i*JUolilll dliu. rUdiJ rupuiclLiUllb 


ECE, FSA, SEED 


EGA, Regional 


NGOs, 
academia, 

piiVaLc 

sector 


Program Participants Who Espouse Democratic 

Prinrinloc rPART"^ 
rlillCipico ^r/\I\l ) 


ECE, FSA, SEED 


ECA, Regional 

DUIcdUo 


NGOs, 
academia, 

piiVaLc 

sector 


Foreign Audiences Of U. S. South Asian Bilateral 
And Multilateral Ties 


ECE, FSA, SEED 


ECA, IIP, 
Regional Bureaus 


BBG, NGOs, 
academia, 
private 

cor* t riT 


Participants Who Continue Professional 
Collaborations After Exchange Experience 
(PART) 


ECE, FSA, SEED 


ECA, Regional 
Bureaus 


NGOs, 
academia, 
private 

bcClUl 


NEA and SA Participants Who Initiate Change in 
Community (PART) 


ECE, FSA, 
SEED, MEPI 


ECA, Regional 
Bureaus 


NGOs, 
academia, 
private 
sector 


Public Diplomacy Audience with Understanding 
of U.S. Policies and Society 




FPA TTP 


ivjeuia, 
NGOs, 

aCaUclilia, 

private 
sector 


AiiHiPTirp RparhpH thrmifrh Tnfprarfivp Aliinrni 

^^Lll-Ll^lll^^ Iv^CLLill^U 1,111 UlJll llll,tI71 CIO 1,1 V ^ ruUllllll 

Website (PART) 


ECE, FSA, SEED 


FCA Rpninnal 
Bureaus 


NGOs, 

Q.L' Q. U. dill Cl ; 

private 
sector 


Official U. S. Sourcing and Rating for U. S. Issues 
in Pan-Arab Nfedia 


D&CP 


IIP, PA, NEA 


USAID, BBG, 
NGOs, 
media, 
private 
sector 


Outreach Activities to U. S. Audiences and 
Nfedia 


D&CP 


PA 


Academia, 
NGOs 


Arab/ Niislim J oumalists Reached Through 
Overseas Reporting Tours 


D&CP 


IIP, PA, NEA 


BBG, media, 
NGOs, 
private 
sector 
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IV. Performance Summary 



For each initiative/ program that supports accomplishment of this strategic goal, the most critical FY 2008 
performance indicators and targets are shown below. 



Indicator #1: Number of Foreign Exchange Participants By Region (PART) 


Output 


TARGETS 1 


FY 2008 


29,375 participants 


FY 2007 


27,992 participants 




2006 


East Asia and the Pacific (EAP): 2,885. Africa (AF): 2,088. Near East (NEA): 3,516. South 
and Central Asia (SCA): 4,186. Western Hemisphere (WHA): 2,273. Europe and Eurasia 
(EUR): 13,044. Total: 27,992. 


I 


2005 


AF: 1,125. EAP: 2,712. Europe: 10,342. Eurasia: 3,051. NEA: 2,026. South Asia: 1,329. 
WHA: 2,295. Total 22,880. 


i 


2004 


AF: 1,057. EAP: 2,422. Europe: 9,463. Eurasia: 3,538. NEA: 1,972. South Asia: 1,156. 
WHA: 1,914. Total: 21,522. 


2003 


Baseline: AF: 1,042. EAP: 2,240. Eurasia: 6,583. Europe: 9,356. NEA: 1,626. South Asia: 
732. WHA: 1,788 Total: 23,367. 


Indicator 
Validation 


The measure is a critical indicator of the scope and reach of exchange programs. The 
Department tracks this information over time to assess trends and ensure proper 
audience targeting. 


Data Source 


Data is entered directly from bureau and partner databases, is checked and verified 
through an annual data call, and is rechecked and verified through the Exchanges 
Statistical Nfanagement System. 
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Indicator #2: Number of Foreign Youth Participants in Regions With 
Significant Muslim and Arab Populations Reached by the Youth Exchange 

and Study Program 



Output 


FY 2008 


Near East (NEA): 385. East Asia and Pacific (EAP): 295. South Asia (SA): 195. Africa (AF): 
80. Europe (EUR): 45. Total: 1000. 


FY 2007 


NEA: 347. EAP: 250. SA: 140. AF: 70. EUR 43. Total: 850. 


2006 


NEA: 320. EAP: 185. SCA: 105. AF: 78. EUR 35. Total: 723. 


2005 


660 


2004 


300 percent increase in new participants in youth exchange programs from 2003. NEA: 
231. EAP: 110. SA: 90. AF: 18. EUR 21. Total: 470. 


2003 


NEA: 54. EAP: 40. SA: 27. AF: 20. EUR 19. Total: 160. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Quantitative measures based on increases in number of participants are reliable and give 
an accurate measure of potential increased impact of exchange activities. Qualitative 
measures substantiate fulfillment of program goals. 


Data Source 


The numbers of participants are verified by the non-profit partner organizations that 
provide the programming for the participants. 
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dicator #3: Percentage of Program Participants Who Espous 
Democratic Principles at Least One Year After Their Proqram (PART 




Outcome 



FY 2008 


fi4 nprrpnt 


FY 2007 


82 percent 


2006 


80.17 percent 


2005 


78.84 percent 


2004 


80 percent 


2003 


Baseline: 68 percent 


Indicator 
Validation 


The Department will measure the impact of our democracy related information products 
on audiences, generally opinion leaders and influencers, such as media commentators, 
NGO leaders, editorial writers and educators. Results are measured over three year 
periods to avoid spikes and outliers. Once a track record of two to three years is 
estabhshed at a certain range, we will adjust the targets accordingly. The result is 
measured through several survey questions that indicate whether the respondents agree 
with democratically oriented principles in politics, work, and societal issues. 


Data Source 


Data is gathered in statistically valid surveys and polling conducted by independent 
evaluators. An attempt is made to use comparison groups to assess the true impact. 



f2 
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Indicator #1: Support By Foreign Audiences Of U. S. South Asian Bilateral 

And Multilateral Ties 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


Two thirds or more of South Asia's decision-makers and urban residents approve of 
bilateral relations with the U. S. and believe the future will be even better. Anecdotal 
reports from posts and media commentary also reflect increased support for USG 
messages. 


FY 2007 


Two thirds or more of South Asia's decision-makers and urban residents approve of 
bilateral relations with the U. S. and beheve the future will be even better. Anecdotal 
reports from posts and media commentary also reflect increased support for USG 
messages. 


2006 


Region-wide, the U. S. receives a 70 percent approval rating in public opinion polls and 
polls showing recognition of shared values. Anecdotal reports from posts and media 
commentary also reflect increased support for USG messages. 


2005 


According to a December 2004 opinion poll, urban Indians gave the United States the 
second most positive score (81 percent) for overall country image. Nfajorities also have 
good opinions of the people and cultures of the U.S. (62 percent). In a nationwide survey 
in India, the U. S. tied for the highest overall country image (48 percent). 


2004 


Region-wide, the U. S. receives a 60 percent overall approval rating in pubhc opinion 
polls. Anecdotal reports from Posts and media commentary also reflect increased support 
for USG messages. 


2003 


According to 2003 Bureau of Intelhgence and Research's Office of Research (INR/ R) polls, 
59 percent of Pakistanis and 83 percent of urban Indians feel ties to the United States are 
"good;" 44 percent of Indians said that they have at least some confidence in the U.S. 
"to deal responsibly" with problems in their region. Mislim Bangladeshis are moderately 
upbeat about their country's relationship with the U.S. By a three-to-one margin (51 
percent to 16 percent they feel that bilateral ties are good. There is no available 2003 
INR/ R polling data for Nepal, Sri Lanka or Afghanistan. 


Indicator 
Validation 


INR/ R is the recognized State entity capable of designing and conducting polling and 
focus group activities. Polling is the primary means to measure shifts in international 
public opinion although recognizing that any U. S. response to significant events of 
worldwide or regional consequence might affect polling results. 


Data Source 


INR/ R polling, post and media commentary. 




si 
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Indicator #5: Percentage of Participants Who Continue Professional 
Collaborations IVbre Than Five Years After Their Exchange ExDerience 

(PART) 



Output 



FY 2008 


96 percent 


FY 2007 


94 percent 


2006 


98. 60 percent 


2005 


93.68 percent 


2004 


93 percent 


2003 


Baseline: 81 percent 


Indicator 
Validation 


This is a key indicator because it measures sustained relationships between U. S. and 
foreign individuals, which is particularly important when looking at potential problems in 
official relations between countries. 


Data Source 


Data derived from statistically valid surveys of exchange program participants conducted 
through independent program evaluations and an on-line survey tool developed to 
capture pre, post and follow-up program data. 
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Indicator #6: Percentage of Participants From the Near East and South | 
Asia Who Initiate Positive Change in Their Community Within Five Years 

(PART) I 



Output 



FY 2008 


94 percent 


FY 2007 


92 percent 


2006 


98. 58 percent of those surveyed have implemented positive change in their organization 
or community. 


2005 


Of those surveyed, 100 percent had implemented a positive change 


2004 


Of those surveyed, 100 percent implemented a positive change based on a series of three 
research questions. Although the sample surveyed was more limited than we would have 
liked, we have confidence the target was met and therefore rate the indicator on target. 


2003 


80 percent (global) 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator was chosen because it reflects one of the fundamental outcomes of mutual 
understanding and developing a foundation of trust, as well as an intermediary level of 
outcomes based on the Kirkpatrick learning and Phillips ROI methods for assessing results. 


Data Source 


Data is derived from surveys of exchange program participants conducted through 
independent program evaluations and an on-line survey tool developed to capture pre, 
post, and follow-up program data. 
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iicator #7: Key Public Diplomacy Audience(s) with an Improved or 
Increased Understanding of U. S. Policies, Society and Values 


Outcome 




FV 700R 


/ u pel UCilL 




FY 2007 


75 percent 








2006 


72.22 percent 


1 


2005 


68.10 percent 




2004 


67. 74 percent 




2003 


Baseline; 65 percent 












Public diplomacy's mission is to inform foreign publics about the United States and its 




Indicator 
Validation 


society and policies. Improved or increased understanding of U. S. policies, society and 
values, demonstrates the ability of pubhc diplomacy to explain U. S. pohcies and culture, 
thereby creating an environment receptive to dialogue. 








Data Source 


Data derived from surveys of exchange program participants conducted through 
independent program evaluations and an on-line survey tool developed to capture pre, 
post, and follow-up program data. 




■ indicator H8: Audience Reached through Interactive Alumni Website 

■ (PART) 


Output 


"l 


FY 2008 


25,000 




FY 2007 


23,000 




2006 


21,328 




2005 


16,253 




2004 


10,380 


1 


2003 


6,302 




Indicator 
Validation 


As alumni of various public diplomacy initiatives gain status and influence, it is important 
to ensure that they are still connected with the United States. 




Data Source 


This measure tracks the number of alumni registered on the Public Diplomacy alumni web 
site. 
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^dicator Percentage of Official U. S. Sourcing, Amount of Coverage, 
and Rating for U. S. Issues in Pan- Arab ^fedia 


Outcome 




FY 2008 


Increase by 10 percent official sourcing and coverage of U.S. issues. Improve positive 
rating on key issues to above 20 percentage points. 




FY 2007 


Increase by 10 percent official sourcing and coverage of U.S. issues. Improve positive 
rating on key issues to above 20 percentage points. 


r 






2006 


769 interviews with Pan- Arab and regional outlets (Al Arrabiya, Al J azzera, BBC Arabic 
and Persian Services, etc.), and any U.S. Arab/Mislim media (i.e. Bridges TV). Seven 
Foreign Press Center Tours for visiting correspondents included 32 participants from 
significant Mislim countries. 61 Domestic Reporting Tours for resident j oumalists 
included 150 participants from Mislim countries. 


mm 

1 


2005 


Conducted 110 Foreign Press Center Briefings; organized 15 reporting tours exclusively 
for foreign j oumalists invited from overseas, including eight j oumalists from Mislim and 
Arab countries. Organized 35 reporting tours for resident foreign correspondents. 
Completed 35 television Co-op projects with television stations from countries in every 
region in the world highlighting positive aspects of U. S. culture and political processes to 
these foreign audiences; 15 were dedicated to Arab and Mslim audiences. 




2004 


October 2004 Nfedia Tenor reports indicated negative ratings for U. S. issues. 




2003 


N/A 




Indicator 
Validation 


Countering negative perceptions and fostering a greater appreciation of the U. S. abroad 
and greater receptivity to our policies, especially in Arab and Mslim communities, is of 
critical importance to support the President's agenda for success in Iraq and Afghanistan 
as well as advance the freedom agenda in the Arab/ Mslim world. 




Data Source 


The Public Diplomacy Office of the Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs spearheads the 
collection of data in coordination with other Pubhc Diplomacy Offices at the Department. 
Data are also tracked in a Pubhc Affairs sponsored media database. The Department 
supports a Pan-Arab Nfedia outreach effort whose input informs the data collected for 
this performance indicator. 
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jLidicator #10: Number of Outreach Activities to Targeted U.S. Audiences 
■ and the IVfedia 


Output 


1 

1 


1 

1 
! 

H 


FY 2008 


• Number of outreach activities to U. S. audiences: 500 events, with an estimated 
reach of 95,000 individuals through in- house briefings, to include 30,000 youth and 
100,000 Arab/ IVlislim audiences. 

• Intergovernmental outreach: reach 120,524 people through local and state 
government activities, events, and outreach. 

• Distribute 12,000 - 15,000 historical educational videos and curriculum to high 
schools. 


FY 2007 


• Number of outreach activities to U. S. audiences: 460 events, with an estimated 
reach of 90,000 individuals through in- house briefings. 

• Intergovernmental outreach: reach 109,567 people through local and state 
government activities, events, and outreach. 

T\- , -l . ■^ r- r\r\r\ 1 " J. " 1 -J J." 1 "J J "1 J. 1 " 1 1 1 

• Distribute 15,000 historical educational videos and cumculum to high schools. 




2006 


Conducted 571 Washington and regional events for Department's speakers program. 

OnmnlptpH 19 AraVi/ IVIiiclim riTTinTamc: inrliiHinrr attpnHanrp at rnnfprpnrpc: with aiiHipnrp 

reach of more than 30,000. Reached 135,000 people through in- house and regional 
briefings and conferences. Provided poHcy initiatives for two publications with 
readerships of 4,000,000 and 900,000. Published supplement to magazine that reached 
over 1.25 milhon students in 58,000 classrooms. 99,607 contacts made with state and 
local government officials through presentations at conferences, courtesy meetings, push 
emails and distribution of Department publications. Responded to 400 requests for 
information about U. S. foreign policy from governors, mayors, and other state and local 
officials. Coordinated 1377 interviews and placed 13 opinion pieces and letters (487 TV 
interviews, 261 radio interviews, 558 print interviews, and 13 op/ eds/ letters). 


RESULTS 




2005 


Conducted 650 Washington and regional events. Reached 122,238 individuals through 
briefings and 50, 109 people through local and state government activities, and outreach. 


2004 


Speaker programs conducted. Held events involving Department principals. Continued 
outreach to the community and public outreach to youth. 


2003 


Speaker programs conducted. Held events involving Department principals. Continued 
outreach to the community and pubhc outreach to youth. 


T 


Indicator 
Validation 


Public outreach programs provide state and local government officials, and the American 
public opportunities to exchange views with the Department of State Officials who 
formulate and implement poHcy. Conducted throughout the U.S., these programs 
encourage interest and involvement in foreign affairs and economic development 
opportunities among broad cross-section of American society. This indicator 
demonstrates the Bureau of Public Affair's efforts to strategically facilitate and 
disseminate the information flow by making the Department officials accessible to the 
media to explain thoroughly U. S. policies and initiatives. 


Data Source 


Independent assessment of program execution. 
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^idicator #11 


Percentage of Arab/ Muslim J oumalists Reached Through 
Overseas Reporting Tours 


Output 






• Maj ority of participants for the Foreign Press Center reporting tours for visiting 
correspondents will come from countries with significant Mislim populations. 

• Increase participation on reporting tours by resident j oumalists from Mislim 
countries by 10 percent. 

• Coordinate regular (monthly) roundtables for Arab and Mislim j oumalists with U. S. 
poHcy makers. 


FY 2007 


• Maj ority of participants for Foreign Press Center reporting tours for visiting 
correspondents will come from countries with significant Mislim populations. 

• Increase participation on reporting tours by resident j oumalists from Mislim 
countries by 10 percent. 

• Coordinate regular (monthly) roundtables for Arab and Mislim j oumalists with U. S. 
pohcy makers. 




2006 


• M)re than 40 percent of participants for Foreign Press Center reporting tours for 
visiting correspondents were Mislims and/ or were from countries with significant 
Mislim population; (twenty- nine out of a total of seventy participants). 

• Foreign Press Center increased the participation of resident j oumalists from 
countries with significant Mislim populations to participate on domestic reporting 
tours, including a pilot program to support j oumalists with limited travel budgets (68 
tours with 160 participants from Mislim countries). 

• Held roundtables with Arab and Mislim j oumalists at least on a monthly basis. 

• Completed a two- week training program for Iraq print j oumahsts. 


2005 


• Ran two reporting tours for j oumahsts to Iraq to get first-hand information. 

• Through the Nfedia Outreach Center in Lx)ndon, presented at six conferences and 
roundtables on U. S. policy towards the Mddle East and Mislims for Arab j oumalists 

TociHcmi' in ^Afdcfcim l-i'iiT'nnci 

iCOiU-tJllL ill VVtJoLtJill J-iUiUJJc. 

• Completed 12 reporting tours for joumalists invited from overseas; more than 50 
percent of the participants came from countries with significant Mislim populations. 

• Completed 45 reporting tours for resident foreign correspondents. (Nfedia 
organizations fund the costs for their joumalists on these tours, which increases the 
volume of reports generated. ) 

• 17 Arab Mislim outreach events. 

• 50,109 people reached through local and state govemment activities, events, and 
outreach. Outreach meetings with elected officials (422), contacts with elected 
officials at conferences, meetings or via push emails (31,568), information requests 
from elected officials (461), and outreach to the Mddle Eastem American 
community (575). 






2004 


Bureau of Public Affairs set Arab/ Mislim outreach as a priority and designated a 
Coordinator for Arab/ Mislim Outreach to coordinate strategy. 


2003 


N/A 


'4 


Indicator 
Validation 


This is a useful measure of the USG's outreach activities to Arabs and Mslims, 
particularly those in a position to influence public opinion. 


Data Source 


Reports by Nfedia Tenor, an independent media analysis firm, can be useful in validating 
the effectiveness of the delivered messages. Evaluation of reporting tours by overseas 
posts. 
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V. Illustrative Examples 









U.S. University 
Presidents Summit 

and National 
Security Language 
Initiative 


Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice and Secretary of Education Margaret Spellings co- 
hosted the historic U. S. University Presidents Summit on International Education in 
January of 2006 to engage leaders of U. S. higher education in a renewed partnership to 
strengthen international education and emphasize its importance to the national 
interest. Secretaries Rice and Spellings called the Summit, organized by the State 
Department's Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, to initiate a dialogue on the 
need for the U. S. government to work collaboratively with the no n- governmental sector 
on the future of U. S. higher education in a global arena. President and Mrs. Bush 
participated in the Summit. President Bush used the occasion of the University 
Presidents Summit to announce the National Security Language Initiative (NSU). NSU is 
an interagency initiative of the Departments of State, Education, and Defense, and the 
Office of the Director of National IntelHgence. The initiative is designed to dramatically 
increase the number of Americans learning critical need foreign languages such as 
Arabic, Chinese, Russian, Hindi, Farsi, and others through new and expanded programs 
from kindergarten through university and into the workforce. 


Key Influencers 


The Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (ECA) inaugurated the Edward R Mirrow 
Program for Journalists, which brought 124 joumahsts from around the world to the 
United States for the initial year. The j oumalists, representing television, radio, and 
print media from over 100 countries, had the opportunity to examine j oumalistic 
practices in the U. S. through visits to both government institutions and NGOs in 
Washington, DC, several state capitals, and the campuses of seven leading American 
schools of journalism. The development of this initiative is due in large part to the 
dynamic public-private sector partnership. ECA also instituted a new U. S. Department 
of State partnership with FORTUNE' s M3st Powerful Women in a mentoring program for 
emerging women leaders from around the world. Participants in the inaugural year had 
the opportunity to be mentored by a U. S. senior executive and to develop management 
and business skills while gaining experience in the competitive, cutting-edge U. S. 
business environment. The FORTUNE/ State- Department of State International Women 
Leaders Nfentoring Partnership is part of a greater effort to increase private sector 
engagement in U. S. pubhc diplomacy efforts. International participants gain awareness 
of civic rights and responsibilities, as well as the skills needed to become effective 
business, civil society and community leaders. Through its professional programs, the 
Bureau also reaches out to religious leaders and clerics through exchange programs that 
address rehgious education, the role of rehgion in a democratic society, religious 
diversity and interfaith dialogue, and the role of Islam in America. These programs 
engage moderate religious leaders and scholars and familiarize these key influencers 
with the integration of rehgion, tolerance and respect in America. The programs not 
only create relationships among the foreign participants but also estabhsh a dialogue 
between the U. S. and foreign participants that will last long after the exchange itself is 
over. 


Youth Outreach 


The Department continues to expand its outreach to young people through the Youth 
Exchange and Study (YES) program. In 2003, 160 students from 13 countries, the West 
Bank and Gaza, initiated this academic-year high school exchange. The 2006-2007 YES 
class includes 674 students from 26 countries, the West Bank and Gaza. YES helps 
students acquire an understanding of American values, the qualities of leadership, and 
important elements of a civil society, including concepts such as civic responsibility and 
volunteerism, the idea that citizens can and do take initiative to deal with societal 
problems, and an awareness of and respect for the rule of law. 
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Embassy Beirut 
Content 
IVIanagement 
System 


On July 17, 2006, immediately after the start of the Israeli-Hezbollah crisis, the Bureau 
of International Information Programs (IIP) stepped in to reheve the overburdened and 
shorthanded Embassy Beirut staff and keep the embassy web site operating, 
communicating information on American Citizens Services and U. S. diplomatic efforts to 
resolve the diplomatic crisis. This web site was crucial in communicating evacuation 
advisories and safety information to American citizens and to Lebanese and 
international actors involved in evacuation and relief efforts. The site also helped keep 
American pohcy positions in the Lebanese and international media environments during 
this volatile period, as evidenced by the jump in weekly visits from 1,000 to 14,000. 
This contingency action was possible through Embassy Beirut's participation in IIP's 
automated Content Management System. 




Rapid Response 
Unit 


At the request of the Under Secretary for Public Diplomacy, the Bureau of Public Affairs 
created a 24/ 7 Rapid Response Unit (RRU) to identify the top media issues America 
faces overseas each day and to disseminate messages about U. S. foreign policy to 
Cabinet Secretaries and other senior U. S. officials in Washington, as well as 
Ambassadors and military commanders overseas. In addition to its early morning 
report, the RRU initiated a series of special reports on key policy issues and fast- 
breaking news of importance to the United States. In May of this year, for example, 
the RRU drafted a series of special media reports on a range of issues including the Iran 
nuclear program, U. S. negotiation of a peace agreement in Darfur, the release of a new 
tape by Usama bin Laden, and a Pentagon investigation into an alleged massacre of 
civilians being in Iraq. The RRU' s reports alert policy makers on sensitive new media 
issues and provide clear talking points that allow officials to make the strongest 
possible case in the media defending and promoting our polices. In the volatile media 
coverage of Iraq and hot button issues like Iran, the RRU reports have been 
instrumental in generating fast and accurate responses to counter misinformation, 
negative and misleading reporting. Because of the RRU's real-time media analysis and 
its concise messaging, U. S. officials, both in Washington and overseas, are able quickly 
push back effectively within the overseas news cycle. On fast-breaking stories on Iraq, 
for example, we have been able to mobilize Washington officials to appear on the 
media in the morning rather than at the end of the day, which gets our message out to 
key Arab TV outlets early enough to make the main evening news. 




Chinese Translation 
of "A Responsible 

Press Office" 
Becomes Official 
Text 


After two years of negotiation and discussion with Tsinghua University and the Chinese 
State Council Information Office, Tsinghua University Press is publishing Embassy 
Beij ing's new translation of A Responsible Press Office, a booklet written by Nfarguerite 
Sullivan for the Bureau of International Information Programs. The Chinese State 
Council Information Office designated the book as part of its official series of textbooks 
for training Chinese government spokespeople, to be used to train spokespersons and 
media relations offices in all ministries, provinces and cities in the PRC. Tsinghua 
University J oumalism School is using it as a classroom text. The publication of this 
textbook and its use in training China's first generation of government spokespersons is 
a significant development in China's reform. This publication is also quite popular in 
Iraq, where a press advisor at the Iraqi National Assembly/ Council of Representatives 
has recently translated it into Kurdish. A Responsible Press Office has been translated 
into 24 languages and received awards from the National Association of Government 
Communicators, the Pubhc Relations Society of America, and Women in 
Communications, Inc. 




Expansion of U. S. - 

Style Civic 
Education Programs 
in Chile 


The Connecticut Consortium for Law and Citizenship Education and the Chilean NGO 

i u-iiU-cHjiUii iu.ccio io tJApdiiU-iiiy tiic wuiiv ui riujcUL, uiiLjiiiciiiy ijiccii-cu. ijy i-iic 

Center for Civic Education in California. The proj ect began in Chile in August 2003 
when a speaker recruited by the Bureau of International Information Programs trained 
30 teachers in analysis and understanding of public policies. The program has since 
continued and expanded to public schools in Santiago, Valparaiso and Rancagua. As 
part of the initiative, the teachers assign students to select a public pohcy issue, 
research it, and elaborate a proposal to change or create pohcy. The students then 
present the issue to the community for mock hearings and evaluation. 
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V. Resource Detail 

State Operations Appropriations by Bureau ($ Thousands) 





FY 2006 


FY 2007 


FY 2008 


Bureau 


Actual 


Estimate 


Request 


Bureau of Educational & Cultural Affairs 


454,493 


432,386 


500, 766 


Bureau of European and Eurasian Affairs 


75,026 


73,587 


76,179 


Bureau of Western Hemisphere Affairs 


58, 725 


56,345 


59,266 


Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs 


55,022 


53,794 


55,694 


Bureau of International Information 
Programs 


42,692 


40,995 


42, 140 


Other Bureaus 


135,377 


136,225 


146,555 


Total State Operations Appropriations 


$821,335 


$793,302 


$880,600 
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Strategic Goal 7: Strengthening Consular and IVknagement Capabilities 


Provide the best visa and American citizen services possible that are compatible with our 
responsibilities for homeland security, and to ensure a high quality workforce, including locally 
employed staff, supported by modern secure infrastructure and operational capabilities 






L Public Benefit 



The Department's commitment to protecting America's homeland has resulted in collaboration with the 
Department of Homeland Security and other government agencies, to establish a shared vision that includes: 
improved technology and efficiency at ports of entry and in visa processing; more secure travel documents for the 
21st century; and smarter screening technology for government officials to use at home and abroad. In addition, 
the Department of State has the vital responsibility of supporting U. S. citizens while they are overseas. 
Approximately four million Americans reside abroad, and Americans make about 60 milhon trips outside the United 
States each year. The Department continues to enhance the integrity of the U. S. passport, while maintaining the 
highest standards for excellence in customer service. Improvements such as the e-passport, which contains a chip 
on which biometric and biographic information is recorded, will help strengthen international border security by 
ensuring both that the document is authentic and that the person carrying the e-passport is the American citizen 
to whom the document was issued. To alert Americans to conditions that may affect safety and travel abroad, the 
Department disseminates threat assessments to posts abroad and announcements to the pubhc as quickly as 
possible using all available means. U. S. embassies and consulates offer a broad range of services to U. S. citizens 
abroad in cases of illness, death, and other crises such as falling victim to a crime, political unrest or natural 
disaster. The Department also works with other USG agencies, foreign governments and international organizations 
on transportation security initiatives and encourages countries to implement an intercountry adoption system. 

To strengthen management capabilities, the Department of State pursues human resource initiatives aimed at 
building, deploying, and sustaining a knowledgeable, diverse, and high-performing workforce. The Department 
continues to maintain and develop the skills needed to implement the Secretary's vision of transformational 
diplomacy, such as advanced foreign language proficiency, public diplomacy, and leadership and management 
preparedness. The Department provides and maintains secure, safe and functional facilities for its domestic 
employees and for both agencies' overseas employees. The Department and USAID work to operate and 
strengthen the logistical, administrative and other operational infrastructure and services necessary to accompHsh 
their missions. The Department identified six FY 2006 management priorities to accomphsh in the areas of: 1) The 
President's Management Agenda; 2) Regionalization and rightsizing; 3) Secure borders and open doors; 4) Training 
and operational readiness; 5) Quality of life; and 6) Knowledge management. By the end of FY 2006, the 
Department met or exceeded a majority of the targets set for these priorities. We have developed alternative 
approaches for the remaining targets and are working hard to accomplish them. For FY 2007, the Department is 
pursuing additional management goals under the three broad themes of: 1) Provide world-class services to the 
Department's global customers; 2) Make the Department's people, facilities, information and borders safe and 
secure; and 3) Aggressively recruit a skilled and diverse workforce, provide continuous career development and 
training, and foster an enhanced quality of life for the Department's employees and their famihes. 



n. Resource Summary ($ in Thousands) 





FY 2006 
Actual 


FY 2007 
Estimate 


FY 2008 
Request 


Change from FY 2007 


Amount 


% 


staff 


10,290 


10,230 


10, 547 


317 


3.10% 


Funds 


$5, 742,685 


$4,093,984 


$4,829,937 


$735,953 


17.98% 



Note (1): FY 2006 contains $1.3 billion in supplemental funding for operations in Iraq. 
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EL Strategic Goal Context 



Shown below are the indicators, accounts, bureaus and partners that contribute to accompHshment of this 
strategic goal. Acronyms are defined in the glossary at the back of this publication. 



Strategic 
Goal 



Performance Indicator 



Major 
Accounts 



Lead 
Bureau(s) 



Key Partners 



(A 

1 



I 



5 



Number of Days Between Receipt and Issuance of a Passport 
(PART) 



D&CP 



CA 



GPO, Treasury, 
DHS, SSA USPS, 
USNB, HHS, ICAO 



Development of Biometrics Collection Program for U.S. Visas 
(PART) 



D&CP 



CA 



GPO, Treasury, 
DHS, SSA USPS, 
USNB, HHS, ICAO 



Status of Internet-Based Registration System (IBRS) 



D&CP 



CA 



DOJ, DoD, DOT 



Status of Hague Convention on Intercountry Adoption 



D&CP 



CA 



DOJ, HHS, DOT, 
NCMEC, NGOs 



Language- Designated Positions Filled With Qualified People 



D&CP 



HR FSI 



Other USG foreign 
affairs agencies 



Students in Critical Languages Attaining Objectives 



D&CP 



FSI, HR 



Teachers and Administrators Receiving Technology Training 



D&CP 



Learning Management System and Distance Learning 



D&CP 



FSI 



Secure IT Infrastructure Available Anytime, Anywhere 



CIF, D&CP 



IRM 



Improved FT Shared Services 



CIF, D&CP 



IRM 



Implementing New lyfessaging System - SMART 



CIF, D&CP 



IRM 



Accountability Review Boards Convened 



D&CP 



DS 



Major Compound Security Upgrade Program Projects 
Completed (PART) 



ESC&M 



OBO 



New Building Sites Acquired for Capital Security Construction 
(PART) 



ESC&M 



OBO 



Capital Security Construction Projects Awarded (PART) 



ESC&M 



OBO 



Construction of New USUN Office Building 



D&CP 



Renovation of the Harry S Truman Building 



ESC&M 



J oint Financial Management System 



D&CP 



RM 



Cost Savings or Cost Avoidance Generated through 
Competitive Sourcing 



D&CP 



Non- Location- Specific Business/ line Service Areas 



D&CP 



UN System Organizations' Workforce That Is American 



D&CP 



10 



Other USG foreign 
affairs agencies 



Academia, 
private sector 



Other USG foreign 
affairs agencies 

Other USG foreign 
affairs agencies 



other USG foreign 
affairs agencies 

Other USG foreign 
affairs agencies 



DHS, CA 



DS, other USG 
foreign affairs 
agencies 



DS, other USG 
foreign affairs 
agencies 



DS, other USG 
foreign affairs 
agencies 



GSA, USUN in 
New York 



GSA 



0MB, other USG 
foreign affairs 
agencies 



0MB, other USG 
foreign affairs 
agencies 



0MB, other USG 
foreign affairs 
agencies 



Various lOs 
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IV. Performance Summary 

For each initiative/ program that supports accomplishment of this strategic goal, the most critical FY 2008 
performance indicators and targets are shown below. 



icator #1: Number of Days Between Receipt of Routine Passport 
Application by Passport Services and Issuance of a Passport (PART) 



r 



Output 


FY 2008 


90 percent of passport applications processed to issuance within 19 business days of 
receipt. 


ri ZMM 1 


90 percent of passport applications processed to issuance within 19 business days of 
receipt. 


2006 


We are experiencing an unprecedented increase in workload in FY 2006; year-to-date 
passport receipts are 24 percent above last year. In addition, the New Orleans Passport 
Agency has not yet fully recovered from Hurricane Katrina (though personnel continue 
their superb efforts to reach full production capacity). To date, 90 percent of passport 
apphcations are being processed to issuance within 21 business days. 


2005 


In FY 2005, the Department issued 87. 1 percent of passports within 19 business days of 
receipt. As a result of Hurricane Katrina in August 2005 and subsequent closure of the 
New Orleans Passport Agency, as well as increased demand, we missed our aggressive 
target for this fiscal year by only 2.9 percentage points. 


2004 


90 percent of passport applications processed to issuance within 21 business days of 
receipt. 


2003 


90 percent of passport apphcations processed to issuance within 23 business days of 
receipt. 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator measures the timeliness of passport issuance. 


Data Source 


Bureau of Consular Affairs data records 
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■ndicator #2: Development of a Biometrics Collection Program for U. S. 

Visas: Facial Recognition (PART) 


Outcome 


■e 


■ 


FY 2008 


Continued smooth operation and technical advancement of Facial Recognition (FR) 
program. 


FY 2007 


Continued development of FR capabilities and collaboration with other agencies. 


r 


i 


2006 


Phase II of FR Program launched in October 2005, expanding program to high-fraud and 
high-risk applicants. Ad hoc FR checks deployed to posts. Photo quality and photo 
comparison training for posts developed in 2006. Collaboration expanded to DHS and 
DoD. 


2005 


Biometric collection from visa apphcants continues at all posts. FR being done on 

cplppti\rp Viacic witVi nlanQ fnr PvnanQinn TTnnraHpQ in tprhrinlrirn/ Hp"nln'\/'pH lAntVi nPiAr 

DCJiC-'tiVC iJClDiD VVltil UiClilO iUi CA UQilOiUil. LJUyiClU.Co ill tCUililUiUy V vlCUiUVCU. VVitil llCVv 

releases of new systems. 


2004 


Deployment of biometric collection capability to consular posts worldwide. 


2003 


Biometric program and practical application of Facial Recognition technology continue. 
Working with DHS and National Institutes of Standards of Technology, set a biometrics- 
based standard for the documentation of the visa process. Development work begins on 
worldwide biometrics collection. 


si 


Indicator 
Validation 


Testing of the systems to determine whether they work as intended and successful use of 
the systems to capture and share biometric data and produce visas incorporating the 
agreed upon technology standards will indicate whether the program has been a success. 


Data Source 


Bureau of Consular Affairs workload statistics and management reports. 
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■ndicator #3: Status of Internet- Based Registration System ^^^^ 


Output 


1 


FY 2008 


The internet-based registration system (IBRS) serves at least four million American 
citizen travelers and expatriates. The IBRS system has expanded to share data with the 
crisis application as well as American citizen services case management system 
application (ACS+). 


FY 2007 


A Fall 2006 travel registration publicity campaign substantially increases the number of 
American citizens registering in the IBRS and Bureau of Consular Affairs (CA) explores 
online passport appHcation and web-based support for task forces allowing on line public 
inquiry for welfare and whereabouts of family members and loved ones. The system is 
updated to allow text messaging as well as email and telephone messaging. 




2006 


By the end of FY 2006, more than half a million U. S. citizen travelers registered in the 
Department's online database in response to a pubhcity campaign and continued 
intpmatinnal ^priiritv rnnrpm^ Travpl infnrmatinn ^iirh Pnn^iilar Tnfnrmatinn 

lllb^lllCLblWllCll O^LiLlllliV ^WllLi^lllO. IICLV^I 1111 lilCL blWll; OLlLill CIO wWllOUllCll 1111 Wl lllCl blWll 

Program documents, is automatically delivered to all registrants. The deployment of new 
software in Washington and at overseas consular posts provides for efficient delivery of 
registrants' travel information to the appropriate posts' case management systems. 


2005 


Registration in IBRS passed the 300,000 mark spurred on by Americans security concerns 
after events such as the Asian tsunami, during which IBRS data was used for the first time 
by a CA task force. The website's pubhc availability became more rehable as the 
Department gained experience in managing the IBRS servers and appHcation. Down time 
and problem reports dropped substantially by the end of the year. Posts began to use 
IBRS data as a part of warden management. 


1 


2004 


U.S. citizens have the ability to use a global Internet-based registration system to inform 
U.S. embassies and consulates about their planned travel to other countries so that they 
can be contacted in an emergency. 


2003 


Contract to manage the on-line registration system is on schedule and a 30- Day Notice of 
Proposed Information Collection was pubhshed in the Federal Register in September 
2003. 


1 

■i 


Indicator 
Validation 


Global access to an online registration system with a database maintained and protected 
behind the Department's firewalls which can import data into the current American 
citizen services application provides easily accessible, secure registration and 
management of U. S. citizen contact data, and enables efficient delivery of travel 
information and consular emergency services anywhere in the world. 


Data 
Source 


Internet Based Registration System data, U. S. Embassy American Citizen Services units, 
and Bureau of Consular Affairs data records. 
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Indicator #1: Status of Hague Convention on Intercountry Adoptioil 



Output 


FY 2008 


Submit to Congress first reports mandated by the Intercountry Adoption Act on Hague 
and No n- Hague intercountry adoptions. 


FY 2007 


Case registry for adoption cases finalized; U. S. instrument of ratification deposited in 
2007. Incoming and outgoing adoptions meet legal standards of the Hague Convention. 


2006 


Final regulations on accreditation of adoption service providers and preservation of 

V^UllVcllLiUll icL-UlUo Wclc; pUJJiiollcU ill Lilt; rcUclal rvcyiolcl Ull rcUlUdiy iJ, ZUUO. 

The proposed rule on issuance of Hague certificates and declarations in Convention 
adoption cases was published in the Federal Register on June 16, 2006. The proposed rule 
CiW nmhaTi vi^ia nmrp<^tiiTifT wa<^ mibli^^hpH in thp FpHpral Rp(Ti'?tpr nn Timp 99 900fS 

Kfll KrLVJLlCLLl V lOCL LJl L> ^ OOlllLI VV CLO IJ U..LJ 11 Ol 1 ^ U. Ill bll^ l^U-^lCLl luZJUlOl'V^l Wll 1 U.11^ £-i\J\J\J . 

Proposed rule also issued, jointly with the Department of Homeland Security, on 
reporting requirements for both Convention and non- Convention emigrating adoption 
cases. On June 29, 2006, the Department signed a Nfemorandum of Agreement (IVDA) 
with the State of Colorado regarding performance of duties as an accrediting entity for 
adoption service providers seeking Hague Convention accreditation. The Department also 
signed a separate NDA with the Council on Accreditation. 


2005 


Adoption accreditation regulations pubhshed for pubhc comment. Adoption complaint 
registry developed and tested. Negotiations with potential accrediting entities toward 
signing agreements begun. 


2004 


Answered major pubhc comments in Federal Register, issued revised proposed 
regulations on the accreditation and approval of adoption service providers, and 
negotiated Nfemoranda of Agreement with qualified accrediting entities. 


2003 


A Proposed Rule on the implementation of the Hague Convention on Intercountry 
Adoption and the Intercountry Adoption Act of 2000 was published in the Federal Register 
in September 2003. 


Indicator 
Validation 


The Office of Overseas Citizens Services is meeting the Convention's responsibilities. 


Data Source 


Bureau of Consular Affairs records 
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Indicator #5: Percent of Language- Designated Positions at Overseas 
Missions, Filled by People Who Fully ^fet the Language Requirements 



Output 



FY 2008 


Fifihtv nprrpnt or hpttpr 


FY 2007 


Eighty percent or better fully meet the requirements, contingent on receiving funding 
requested for FY 2007 foreign language programs. 


2006 


84. 72 percent fully met the requirements. Another 8. 35 percent partially met the 
requirements. 


2005 


82.34 percent fully met the requirements. Another 10. 79 percent partially met the 
requirements. 


ZUU4 


82.55 percent fully met the requirements. Another 9.89 percent partially met the 
requirements. 


2003 


83 percent fully met the requirements. Another 12 percent partially met the 
requirements. 


Indicator 
Validation 


As an indicator of how well the assignments process works to get the people with needed 
skills in place, this is a good indicator as it only measures filled positions (not vacancies). 
However, as the baseline of language- designated positions increases due to changing 
requirements and a renewed emphasis on language skills in the Career Development 
Program, the percentage may not increase. Finally, success is partially controlled by 
resources available for training and sufficient personnel to accommodate training while 
still meeting other mission requirements. 


Data Source 


This indicator is calculated by Office of Career Development and Assignments based on 
panel actions in the appropriate fiscal year. This indicator is reported yearly to Congress 
as required by statute. 
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Indicator #6: Percentage of Students in Critical Needs Languages 

Attaining Skill Obj ectives 



Outcome 



FY 2008 


fiO Dprrpnt or hpttpr 


FY 2007 


80 percent or better 


2006 


84 percent 


2005 


90 percent 


2004 


92 percent 


2003 


81 percent 


Indicator 
Validation 


The data are screened and provides the most accurate measure for tracking performance 
as it tracks time spent in language training and resulting end- of- training test results. 


Data Source 


The Student Training Nfanagement System and language test scores. 
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Indicator #7: Number of Teachers and Administrators Receiving 

Technology Training 



Output 



FY 2008 


."^l 0 anmiFil nartirinaTits 


FY 2007 


300 annual participants 


2006 


290 annual participants 


2005 


280 annual participants 


2004 


270 participants 


2003 


260 participants 


Indicator 
Validation 


The Department supports overseas posts by ensuring to the fullest extent possible the 
availability of elementary and secondary educational opportunities to prepare USG 
dependents for reentry into the U. S. educational system. Success with efforts to train 
teachers and administrators from Department-assisted schools at the Jefferson Overseas 
Schools Technology Institute, the NASA In-Service Aerospace Institute, and Regional 
Education Associations should correlate with overall student success. 


Data Source 


Overseas regional educational associations and Office of Overseas Schools internal 
automated and physical records and reporting systems. 



f2 
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Indicator if8: Use of Learning IVfenagement System and Distance Learning 


Outcome 




FY 2008 


140 percent over baseline 








H 


FY 2007 


100 percent over baseline 




2006 


17,363 (129 percent over baseline) 




2005 


11,367 (50 percent over baseline) 




2004 


Baseline: 7,570 




2003 


N/ A 


\ 


Indicator 
Validation 


The Foreign Service Institute issues user passw^ords to its internet based Learning 
Management System to provide access to online training. An increase in accounts 
represents more wide-spread use of distance learning and indicates that we are providing 
accessibility to the right training to world-wide customers at the right time. Distance 
learning represents a more cost- efficient method of training comparative to classroom 
based training, particularly in the Department of State context where the maj ority of 
employees are stationed in our 250 plus missions worldwide. Through distance learning 
we are able to provide cost effective training opportunities which will have the outcome 
of a better prepared workforce; improve effectiveness in employee work performance; 
foster potential cost avoidance of travel and per diem related to training; and increase 
training opportunities for overseas personnel. 




Data Source 


Department of State corporate training databases: Student Training Management System 
and Learning Management System. 
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■ Indicator #9: M)dem, Secure Information Technology Infrastructure 

Available Anytime, Anywhere 


Input 


1 




FY 2008 


• Four- year life cycle modernization program continues for the unclassified and 
classified networks. 

• 116 additional domestic and overseas Lx)cal Area Networks are scheduled for 
modernization - 58 unclassified and 58 classified. 

• Number of core and occasional teleworkers under the proj ect OpenNet Everywhere 
(ONE) will be increased by 1,500. 

• Network availability will be maintained at an average rate of 99. 8 percent or better. 


FY 2007 


• Four- year life cycle modernization program continues for the unclassified and 
classified networks. 

• 169 additional domestic and overseas Lx)cal Area Networks are scheduled for 
modernization - 89 unclassified and 80 classified. 

• Number of users of the unclassified network in remote locations, i.e. core and 
occasional teleworkers are increased by 1,000. 

• Network availability maintained at an average rate of 99. 7 percent or better. 


9 




2006 


• 168 additional domestic and overseas Local Area Networks were modernized - 93 
unclassified and 75 classified. 

• A total of 4, 438 core and occasional teleworkers were using ONE at home and in 
remote locations. This is a gain of 3, 587 new users in one fiscal year. 

• Network availability at an average rate of 99. 6 percent or better as result of 
exceeding the target to install 300 Virtual Private Networks for embassy circuits by 
enci 01 r 1 zuuD. 


2005 


• 152 domestic and overseas Lx)cal Area Network projects were completed, which 
included 87 unclassified and 76 classified modernizations. 

• Pilot test of the project to provide access to the unclassified network for core and 
occasional teleworkers successfully completed. 851 users were using this new 
method of remote access by the end of the fiscal year. 

• Network availability increased to 99. 5 percent. 

• A total of 261 Virtual Private Networks for embassy circuits was installed, thereby 
exceeding the target of 260 for FY 2005 and making significant progress toward the 
FY 2006 target of installing an additional 40 such networks. 


1 


2004 


• RofTPTi TTinH OTniyptifTn ■nTYXTrpTn fnT placcifioH ptiH implpccifioH pnTYrnntoTC 

• jjtjyciii iiiuu.ciiiiz.citiUii piuyiciiii lui uiciooiiitJU. ciiiu. U-iiuiciooiiitJu. uuiiipu-LtJio. 

• Virtual Private Networks installed at 200 posts. 

• Network availability improved to an average of 99 percent. 

• Certification and Accreditation process completed for all maj or appHcations. 


2003 


• Nbre than 43, 000 users representing all of the Department's knowledge workers had 
desktop Internet access. 

• Classified Computer Program expanded to all 224 ehgible overseas posts. 

• 125 Virtual Private Networks installed; network availability at 98 percent. 

• Certification and Accreditation of 33 percent of maj or applications. 


1 


1 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator directly measures progress toward modernization, network availability and 
deployment of mobile connectivity to the Department's networks. The E-Govemment 
Program Board, composed of senior officials, which decides on the use of the 
Department's Information Technology resources, receives periodic progress reports on 
projects to implement a modernized infrastructure. 


Data Source 


The manager of the Global IT Nbdemization Program reports monthly to the Chief 
Information Officer and Under Secretary for Nfanagement on completed vs. planned 
installations. The Department's E-Govemment Program Board receives periodic progress 
reports on this program, the mobile computing program, and on the program to maintain 
the secure global networks. 
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Indicator #10: Improved Information Technology Shared Services Through 
B Consolidation 


Input 


1 

r 




FY 2008 


Standard FT Shared Services provided by Bureau of Information Resource Management 

(IRJV5 ; 

• 25 bureaus using Desktop Computing Services (provides help desk support 24 hours a 
day/ 7days a week for passw?ords, personal computers, telephones, networks, 
servers, e-mail and lY security). 

• 25 bureaus using Mobile Computing Services (provides Personal Data Assistant 
devices, cell phones. Blackberries and management support). 

• 20 bureaus using Enterprise Server Operations Center to house and maintain their 
file and print servers. 


ri 2007 


Standard FT Shared Services provided by IRM 

• 10 bureaus using Desktop Computing Services (provides help desk support 24 hours a 
day/ 7days a week for passwords, personal computers, telephones, networks, 
servers, e-mail and IT security). 

• 10 bureaus using Mobile Computing Services (provides Personal Data Assistant 
devices, cell phones. Blackberries and management support). 

• 7 bureaus using Enterprise Server Operations Center to house and maintain their file 
and print servers. 


i 

T 

■L 


2006 


A Program Nfenagement Office was established in the Bureau of Information Resource 
Management for Department-wide IT service consohdation. Implementation plan for 
consolidating IT services was completed. The Bureau of Administration and the Office of 
the Director of Foreign Assistance were transitioned to IRJVt provided standard IT shared 
services. 


2005 


The Department's E-Govemment Program Board estabhshed Duphcation Action Team, 
which identified areas of IT service duplication and key targets for consohdation. 


2004 


N/A 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator directly measures progress by tracking the number of planned vs. actual 
organizations transitioning to shared services. The Department's E-Govemment Program 
Board, composed of senior officials, which decides on the use of the Department's 
Information Technology resources, receives periodic progress reports on implementation 
of planned consohdations. 


Data Source 


Bi-weekly reports to the Chief Information Officer and monthly to the Under Secretary 
for Management on completed versus planned installations. The E-Govemment Program 
Board receives periodic progress reports. 
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■idicator #11: 


Progress Towards Implementing a New IVfessaging System^ 


Output 




FY 2008 


Conduct Worldwide Deployment of State Nfessaging and Archive Retrieval Toolset (SMART) 
solution. Provide effective operations and maintenance, with new targets to be 
estabhshed as part of the Department's FY 2007-11 IT Strategic Plan. 


FY 2007 


Successfully deploy SMART quick-win functionality to users which includes: Instant 
IVfessaging, Groove, and Sharepoint. Successfully pilot messaging solution to select group 
of posts. 


B 


2006 


Detailed planning and re-baselining completed resulting in SM\RT Plan B. Design work 
conducted for all SM\RT components. Development laboratory estabhshed. Development 
work conducted for SM\RT quick-win functionality. 


2005 


Requirements review resulted in a vahdated list of derived systems requirements. Based 
on a number of usability tests and demonstrations, the decision was reached to move 
forward with a revised SMART architecture that leverages the Department's existing 
modem email infrastructure for the transmission of formal Command and Control 
messaging traffic. 


2004 


In March FY 2004, the contractor requested a 3- week delay to investigate a hybrid 
solution, which led to the establishment of the Phase lA Beta Solution with an end date 
of October 15, 2004. Completed design demonstration. Installed a secure processing 
facility. Signed Nfemorandum of Understanding. 


2003 


Secretary of State approved a new need-to-know policy; SM\RT prototype (Proof-of- 
Concept) developed and evaluated; centralized approach approved; and integrated 
acquisition team established. 


e 


Indicator 
Validation 


This indicator is appropriate because achievement of targets, which will be actively and 
closely tracked, will measure progress toward development of the SMART project. In 
addition, this project has been revalidated, and continues to represent a high 
Department IT priority, and as a consequence receives frequent senior management 
scrutiny. When completed, SMART will implement a modem, simple and secure, 
messaging system. 


Data Source 


IRM management reports. 
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Indicator #12: Number of Accountability Review Boards Convened That| 
Find a Serious Injury, Ljoss of Life or Significant Destruction of Property 
at a U. S. Government Mission Was Due to Neglect or Breach of Duty | 



Output 



FY 2008 


None 


FY 2007 


None 


2006 


No Accountability Review Board (ARB) found that a serious injury, loss of life or 
significant destruction of property at a U.S. Government mission was due to neglect or 
breach of duty. 


2005 


No ARB found that a serious injury, loss of life or significant destruction of property at a 
U.S. Government mission was due neglect or breach of duty 


2004 


No ARB found that a serious inj uiy, loss of life or significant destruction of property at a 
U.S. government mission was due to neglect or breach of duty. 


2003 


No ARB found that a serious inj uiy, loss of life or significant destruction of property at a 
U.S. Government mission was due to neglect or breach of duty. 


Indicator 
Validation 


The Accountability Review Board is a process where all aspects of an incident are 
investigated, and a determination is made regarding the cause of the incident. The 
outcome is a consoHdated list of findings and recommendations. The measure is useful to 
management because the ARB directly evaluates whether neglect or breach of duty 
occured. 


Data Source 


ARB Fmdings and Recommendations Report to Congress. 
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Indicator #13: Number of IVbjor Compound Security Upgrade Program 
Projects Completed at Overseas Posts (PART) 



Output 



FY 2008 


Nine major Compound Security Upgrade Program (CSUP) projects to be completed at 
overseas posts. 


FY 2007 


Seven major CSUP projects to be completed at overseas posts. 


2006 


Seven major CSUP projects were completed at overseas posts. 


2005 


Four maj or CSUP proj ects completed at overseas posts. 


2004 


The number of posts remaining to receive these major security upgrade projects is 112. 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


The indicator accurately measures the number of posts receiving major CSUP projects. 


Data Source 


The Project Director, who confirms that the project has been completed and is 
responsible for execution of the CSUP project at the post. 
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Indicator #14: Number of New Building Sites Acquired for Capital 
Security Construction Projects in Accordance with the Long- Range 

Overseas Building Plan (PART) 



Output 



FY 2008 


10 building sites are to be acquired for new capital security construction projects. 


FY 2007 


11 new building sites are to be acquired for capital security construction projects. 


2006 


Pirrht 'hptat' VinilHinrr QitPQ xArprp armiirpH fnr ranital QPni'rit'tT' rnnQtmrtirm "nrniPrtQ 
j-iiyiit iicvv jju.iiu.iiiy oitco vvcic o.ijmj.iicu. lui L-cijjii-cii ocuuiity uuiioti uutiuii piujcuto. 


2005 


10 new building sites were acquired in FY 2005 against an original target of nine sites. 


2004 


Eight NEC sites were acquired (closed) during the fiscal year. 


2003 


Five building sites were acquired for new capital security construction projects. 


Indicator 
Validation 


The indicator was chosen as the most comprehensive in determining the actual 
acquisition of a building site that is essential before constructing a new embassy 
compound (NEC). New sites are chosen in accordance with the Long Range Overseas 
Building Plan NEC schedule. 


Data Source 


Data source is the formal property settlement (closing) records that legally assign 
ownership of NEC sites to the U.S. Government. These documents are conveyed to the 
Department's Overseas Buildings Operations real estate office for safekeeping. 
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Indicator #15: Number of Capital Security Construction Projects Awarde(| 
in Accordance with the Long- Range Overseas Building Plan Schedule 

(PART) 



Output 



FY 2008 


Award 11 new capital security construction projects. 


FY 2007 


Award 10 new capital security construction projects. 


2006 


10 new capital security construction projects were awarded in FY 2006. In addition, 
Karachi NEC is to be awarded in FY 2007 using FY 2006 appropriations. 


2005 


13 capital security construction projects were awarded in FY 2005. In addition, the 
Baghdad NEC, although not funded as a "capital security construction project," was 
awarded in FY 2005 as well. 


2004 


Awarded 12 new capital security construction projects. 


2003 


Awarded nine new capital security construction projects. 


Indicator 
Validation 


The indicator was chosen because it represents a critical step in getting new capital 
security construction projects into construction. Once the projects are funded and the 
contracts awarded, other performance measures (indicators) are used to track projects in 
construction through to completion. 


Data Source 


Data source is the actual contract negotiated and signed between the construction 
contractor and the Department of State. 
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Indicator #16: Construction of New Office Building for the U.S. Mssion to 
B the United Nations 


Output 




FY 2008 


Construction 99 percent complete; start fit-out and certification. Follow-on effort has 
been initiated and building commissioning is in progress. 




FY 2007 


New Office Building 57 percent complete according to project timeline. 


r 






2006 


The project is on-schedule and is 25 percent complete (based on project timeline from 
bid to occupancy). Specific accomplishments this year include foundation preparation, 
and concrete placement for all the foundations and the floors and walls of the basement. 
The concrete placement of the first floor slab was initiated and effort started on the first 
floor concrete walls. 






Demolition of the Existing Office Building (FOB) was completed on the revised contract 
completion date, April 2005. The second phase of the two-phase soHcitation for 


19 RFSI1ITS 


2005 


construction contractors was executed, and proposals were received January, 2005. The 
design and construction documents were modified, incorporating significant cost 
reduction measures, and issued to the competing contractors for revised proposals 
received June, 2005. GSA initiated an amendment to the FY 2006 budget request to 
provide additional funding to cover the experienced project cost growth. Award of the 
contract did not occur in FY 2005. 




2004 


Interim Office Building (lOB) build out completed and occupied. FOB demolition started. 
NOB design completed. 




2003 


$14.0 miUion lOB funding obtained. GSA not able to finalize lOB lease in FY 2003. As a 
result, lease signing and lOB build-out were delayed to FY 2004. 




Indicator 
Validation 


Award of the construction contract, initiation of the construction effort and completion 
of that construction effort makes the NOB available for occupancy. This represents a 
fundamental portion of the effort to provide a secure, safe and functional workspace for 
the USUN staff as well as other Department of State activities located in New York City. 




Data Source 


General Services Administration and Department of State's USUN Building Project 
Manager 
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Indicator #17: Renovation/ Modernization of the Harry S Truman Buildin 



a 



Output 



FY 2008 



Complete Phase IB demolition, space planning and infrastructure design. Start 
construction of infrastructure and Phase I Perimeter Security Improvements. 



FY 2007 



Obtain Phase IB Architect/ Engineer (AE) security clearances, award AE contract and start 
Phase IB design. Complete design and obtain approvals for Phase I and II Perimeter 
Security Improvements. Complete construction and occupancy of Nuclear Risk Reduction 
Center (NRRC) swing space renovation. Obtain initial funds and start design of U. S. 
Diplomacy Center. Complete Phase IB Housing Plan and start Space Planning. 



2006 



Phase lA renovation ("Old State") completed, including blast resistant window installation 
and lobby security improvements, and building occupied. Architect/ Engineer for Phase IB 
selected. Contract for Phase 1 and n Perimeter Security Improvements awarded and 
design started. NRRC swing space renovated and construction started. 



2005 




"Old State" Phase lA renovation is 99 percent complete. Phase lA lobby security 
improvements started. "New State" Phase IB space planning temporarily halted at 35 
percent completion to provide options for consideration by new Department 
management. U.S. Diplomacy Center concept design completed; final design's 
architectural, engineering, and exhibit design firm selected. Perimeter Security 
Improvements concept design received jurisdictional approvals. Jefferson Information 
Center Construction Documents completed. 



2004 



Phase lA infrastructure completed. Pre-Concept Design for Diplomacy Center completed. 
Space planning for New State Phase IB began. Cafeteria North Server upgrades 
completed. 6th floor Corridor Improvements completed. Network Control Center 
relocation completed. HST Building Program Development Study completed. Phase lA Old 
State blast window replacement on floors 1-8 completed. Old State construction build- 
out started. Perimeter Security Master Plan completed, with final j urisdictional approvals 
pending with the National Capital Planning Commission and others. 



2003 



Phase lA of Old State demolition completed; infrastructure construction. 



Indicator 
Validation 



A modem State Department Headquarters facility is the primary component of the Foggy 
Bottom Nbdemization/ ConsoHdation. 



Data Source 



General Services Administration progress reports, occupancy permits and agreements, 
construction and occupancy schedules, progress meetings, management plans, completed 
activities, and weekly activity reports. 
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Indicator #18: Status of Implementation of Joint Financial Management 

System 



Output 



FY 2008 


Provide Joint Financial Management System QFMS) Steady State operations. 


FY 2007 


Provide J FMS Steady State operations. USAID coordinates Phoenix accounting system with 
JFIVB. Continue to meet performance goals in Service Level Agreement. 


2006 


J FIVB supports FY 2006 financial processing for USAID and State in Charleston under a 
mutually agreed Service Level Agreement that calls for system availability of 98 percent 
during normal operating hours (23 x 6 Sunday thru Friday). 


2005 


Baseline: Phoenix hosted by the Department's Charleston Financial Service Center. 


2004 


N/A 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


J oint Executive Steering Committee review. 


Data Source 


Bureau of Resource Management and Joint Management Council quarterly reports. 
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Indicator #19: Cost Savings or Cost Avoidance Generated through 

Competitive Sourcin 



Output 



FY 2008 


15 percent cost savings or cost avoidance of competed areas' baseline costs, 
predominantly from standard competitions. 


FY 2007 


15 percent cost savings or cost avoidance of competed areas' baseline costs, 
predominantly from standard competitions. 


2006 


$79.2 million in projected cost savings to customers over 10 years, from one standard 
competition that was completed in FY 2006. This amount represents approximately 33 
percent of the competed area's baseline costs. Customers are expected to save 
approximately $8 milHon per year, or $79.2 milHon over the life of the contract. 


2005 


Cost avoidance equaling 27 percent achieved. 


2004 


$6.2 million, predominantly in cost avoidance from streamlined competitions; this 
amount represents approximately 44 percent of competed areas' baseline costs. 


2003 


N/A 




Competitive sourcing promotes competition for performance of commercial functions 
between the pubhc and private sectors. It enhances the Department's capability to 
conduct its mission and to be an effective steward of the taxpayers' money. This 
indicator measures the cost effectiveness of competitive sourcing results by comparing 
current cost of performance to the result of competitions. Until a service to be competed 
is identified (and its base costs determined), no dollar amount can be cited in heu of a 
percentage. 


Indicator 
Validation 


Data Source 


Competitive Sourcing Program Office. Results of actual streamlined or standard 
competitions provide cost savings information. 
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Indicator #20: Number of Non-location- specific Business/ Line Service 
Areas (Traditionally Performed at Overseas Posts) Now Provided b 
Regional or Centralized Service Centers 



Output 


FY 2008 


10 additional service areas 


FY 2007 


20 additional service areas 


2006 


4 service areas 


2005 


None 


2004 


N/A 


2003 


N/A 


Indicator 
Validation 


Removal of non-location-specific activities from any given post will accomplish at least 
one of the following three objectives: 1) increase management flexibility to deploy staff 
to high priority areas; 2) reduce employee exposure at dangerous locations; and/ or 3) 
allow for more efficient and better quality of service through specialization, 
standardization and economies of scale. This will allow posts to focus on tasks that must 
be performed at post and will allow the Department to better support transformational 
diplomacy. 


Data Source 


Data are obtained from regional bureaus, posts and Bureau of Administration records. 
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Indicator #21: Average Percentage Of UN System Organizations' 
Workforce (Positions Subject To Geographical Distribution) That Is 

American 




Outcome 



FY 2008 


CY 2007 Target: 10. 7 percent 


FY 2007 


CY 2006 Target: 10.4 percent 


0 fine 


Ui zuuD r\esuii: iu.4 percent 


2005 


CY 2004 Result: 10. 7 percent 


2004 


CY2003 Result: 11.5 percent 


2003 


CY 2002 Result: 11.6 percent 


Indicator 
Validation 


The number and percentage of American citizens in positions subject to geographic 
distribution are within the target range for most organizations. The annual targets listed 
above are for those international organizations where the U. S. has most recently been 
underrepresented or where there is a high level of interest. By tracking the average 
percentage over a number of years, the Department will know whether it is making 
progress in increasing American representation in professional positions in certain UN 
system organizations, which is our goal. 


Data Source 


The Bureau of International Organization Affairs (10) submits a report to Congress on this 
issue each year. 10 missions accredited to international organizations gather from those 
organizations and report to Washington data needed to compile the report. 
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V. Illustrative Examples 









E-Passports and 
Biometric Visas 


The Department began issuing tourist e-passports at our Colorado Passport Agency on 
August 14, 2006 and plans to issue tourist e-passports at all domestic passport agencies 
by the spring of 2007. The new e-passport integrates the latest concepts in electronic 
document protection and readability. The e-passport includes a contact-less chip and 
other major features to enhance security. The chip stores a digital image of the 
passport bearer as well as the information on the data page and machine-readable 
zone. The new passport provides American citizens with a travel document that meets 
or exceeds international standards for passports, assures security and privacy of 
passport, improves border security, and facilitates international travel. 

Under the Biometric Visa Program, fingerprints are collected from visa applicants at 
U.S. Embassies and Consulates abroad. The fingerprints are then cleared against a 
watchlist containing fingerprints of known or suspected terrorists and criminals, and the 
biometric data is stored in the Department of Homeland Security's IDENT fingerprint 
system. Upon arrival at a port of entry in the United States, travelers have their 
fingerprints matched with those stored in the IDENT database to ensure that the person 
traveling is the person to whom that visa was issued and to prevent terrorists or other 
inadmissable ahens from entering the United States using false identities. In EY 2006, 
State developed and tested new software to capture all ten fingerprints (instead of 
two) from visa apphcants. 




Security Advisory 
Opinions 


The Department continuously strengthens the visa process as a tool to identify potential 
terrorists and others who might pose a danger to national security or safety, and to 
prevent those people from entering the United States. When a visa applicant's routine 
name check result indicates a possible match with a known terrorist or terrorism- 
related identity, the Department, along with interagency partners, conducts a Security 
Advisory Opinion or SAO. In EY 2005, the Department processed approximately 217,000 
SAOs and more than 244,000 in EY 2006. We have made steady progress in reducing 
SAO processing times and making those times more predictable, while minimizing the 
impact of our procedures on legitimate travelers. 




Mentoring Program 
Connects People, 
Services, and 
Agencies 


The Department of State Civil Service Nfentoring Program matches Civil Service and 
Eoreign Service mentors with Civil Service mentorees. The number of participants has 
increased from 24 pairs in the initial pilot program in 2001 to over 150 pairs this year. 
Participants are from all bureaus, domestic regional offices, and USAID. In surveys over 
the past two years, 93 percent of the proteges said they would recommend 
participating in this program to a friend or colleague. The Eoreign Service Nfentoring 
Program for Career Candidates is an ongoing initiative to familiarize Eoreign Service 
new hires with the culture of the Eoreign Service through direct contact with 
experienced Eoreign Service personnel. Since EY 2002, approximately 2, 900 of newly 
appointed Eoreign Service hires participated in the Eoreign Service Nfentor Program. We 
have now also invited speciahsts and generahsts to request mentors beyond matches 
made at entry into the Eoreign Service. This year we implemented a Situational 
Nfentoring Program, which enables proteges to consult a hst of volunteers willing to talk 
with them about particular issues. Also, several forms of mentoring, including Eoreign 
Service National (ESN) to ESN, American to ESN, and ESN to American, are now being 
considered for overseas posts. 
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Assistance to 
Americans Abroad - 
Lebanon Crisis 


As part of the Department's Lebanon Task Force, the Bureau of Consular Affairs (CA); 
consular officers in Beirut, Cyprus and Turkey; and the Bureau of Administration (A) 
played a pivotal role in helping nearly 15,000 American citizens and their family 
members depart Lebanon following the initiation of hostilities on July 13 - the largest 
such USG-assisted departure in recent history. In addition to serving on the 
Department-wide Task Force, CA stood up two separate Task Forces of its own to field 
calls, manage casework, and handle data entry. Each Task Force was staffed with up to 
15 volunteers and operated 24/ 7, representing over 6,000 staff hours of service. For 
the first time during a crisis, CA used its Internet Based Registration System (IBRS) to 
send updates to some 6, 500 registrants and also used its Crisis Database to track the 
departure of Americans from Beirut and their onward travel to the United States. The 
Bureau of Administration obtained, and coordinated with the U. S. Department of 
Defense, transportation out of Lebanon and Cyprus for these U. S. citizens. 




Language Training 

Supports 
Transformational 

Diplomacy 


To support the Secretary's goals of Transformational Diplomacy, American diplomats 
must be able to communicate more consistently and fluently in the languages of the 
countries with which we are engaged as they move from behind desks into the field to 
shape outcomes rather than j ust report them. Effectively engaging foreign audiences 
with America's message of democracy and freedom depends on our ability to do so in 
host country languages. We must be visible in the foreign media, engage in dialogue 
and debate in critical languages. To help provide the communicative tools necessary to 
achieve these goals, in FY 2006 FSI's School of Language Studies conducted training in 
Critical Needs Languages, including Arabic, Chinese, Korean, Russian, Ukrainian, Turkic 
Languages (Turkish, Azerbaijani, Kazakh, Kyrgyz, Turkmen, Uzbek), Indie Languages 
(Urdu, Hindi, Nepali, Bengah, Punjabi, Sinhala etc.), and Iranian Languages 
(Persian/ Farsi, Dari, Tajiki, Pashto, Kurdish). We are expanding pilot programs 
overseas that teach these skills in the "real world" based on the successful Arab Nfedia 
Workshop undertaken at ESI/ Tunis, strengthening "continuing education" and non- 
traditional training offerings through short-term in-country "transition" immersions, 
initiatives for language training and immersions at posts, and growing development and 
delivery of distance language learning offerings, currently numbering 22 courses in 12 
languages. The increased use of distance learning, for example, has enabled us to 
significantly expand training, including to accommodate continuing requirements for 
the Diplomatic Readiness Initiative and other new personnel, in cost-effective ways. As 
the Department expands the emphasis on language ability and ties this to pay for 
performance and promotion, the demand for language training will continue to expand 
significantly. 




Expanded Training 
to Assist Victims of 
International 
Parental Child 
Abduction 


The Department's Office of Children's Issues, in conjunction with the Foreign Service 
Institute, inaugurated a training program to teach our staff how to assist parents whose 
children are victims of an international parental kidnapping. The program is aimed at 
officers and staff serving overseas, to increase their understanding of the issue as well 
as their ability to interact with host government colleagues at all levels. Participants 
come away from the course aware of the wide range of resources available to them, as 
well as better able to maneuver through the myriad legal obstacles faced by parents 
who seek to be reunited with their abducted child. During FY 2006, more than 300 
officers and locally engaged staff from around the world will have taken part in the 
training to equip them with the skills needed to deal with the acute challenges of 
abduction cases. 
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The Tools to 
Transform 
Diplomacy 


The focus on new business practices includes the use of Communities of Practice, 
classified web pages for interagency collaboration, improved document search and 
retrieval and Virtual Presence Posts: 

• Communities of Practice: The Office of eDiplomacv has facilitated 20 crosscutting 
communities to link State's knowledge assets across traditional bureaucratic lines. 

• Document Search and Retrieval: The eDiplomacv office is moving forward with 
plans to deploy wiki (software that allows users to freely create and edit Web page 
content) and blog (software that allows users to post and freguently update on-line 
journals or discussion pages) tools on the Department's OpenNet system. 

• Virtual Presence Posts (VPPs): There are now 35 VPPs worldwide which permit 
Ambassadors and Embassies to engage areas of the world that are underserved by 
the traditional diplomacy of "bricks and mortar" facilities. A successful effort 
involves substantial collaboration from multiple agencies on travel, programs, and 
media outreach, and sohd Embassy front office leadership. 




An Employer of 
Choice 


The Department met one of the key goals outlined in its 2003-2007 Strategic 
Recruitment Plan by achieving the status of an identifiable employer of choice that is 
recognized by its targeted audiences. The Department's message of inclusion, 
intellectual challenge, professional growth and development, and transformational 
diplomacy reached its target audiences and resulted in the Department of State's 
recognition over the last two years as one of the Best Places to Work in the Federal 
Government. The State Department is also considered an attractive employer among 
diverse undergraduates, according to the results of a 2006 survey reported by 
Philadelphia-based Universum Communications. The Universum survey showed that the 
Department of State has significantly increased its rank as an ideal employer among 
minority undergraduate students, achieving 4th place recognition, after Google, Disney 
and Microsoft. Jumping from 36th place a year earher as an ideal employer in 
Universum' s annual poll of diverse undergraduates, the Department surpasses the 
rankings of other Federal agencies. 


Mobile Computing 


The IVbbile Computing initiative, known as OpenNet Everywhere (ONE), allows an 
authorized user "anywhere/ anytime remote access to the Department's sensitive-but- 
unclassified network (OpenNet) from any Internet- connected computer that meets ONE 
minimum system specifications. ONE provides a user with the following apphcations: 
the Microsoft Office suite (including Outlook e-mail); Adobe Acrobat Reader; Intemet 
Explorer; Windows Explorer; and WinZip. A user can map to shared network drives, 
access the OpenNet Intranet home page, and access most of the linked websites from 
that page. M3st importantly, access to the network through ONE is accomplished 
securely via VPN technology, and data is maintained centrally on servers, not on users' 
personal computers, thus allowing the Department to avoid potential security violations 
and compromise of information, which other USG agencies have experienced. By the 
end of FY 2006, the Department will have 3, 932 core and occasional teleworkers using 
ONE under the Congressionally mandated telework program. This exceeds the goal of 
3, 500 ONE users by the end of FY 2006. 
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Domestic and 
Overseas Facilities 



The Department's goal is to provide secure, safe, and functional domestic and overseas 
facilities, which is an integral part of the Secretary's quest to advance transformational 
diplomacy around the world and ensures that U. S. Diplomatic personnel have the 
platforms to assist them in achieving the foreign policy objectives of the United States. 

Domestically, the Department employs a long-range asset management plan to guide 
and improve its use of real estate. A master plan to modernize the Foggy Bottom 
campus in Washington, D.C., currently in progress, incorporates a multi-phased 
renovation of the aging Harry S Truman building; collocation of bureaus; and re-location 
of organizations requiring proximity to Headquarters. Construction of a new building 
for the U. S. Mssion to the United Nations, also underway, will consolidate several New 
York offices, reducing lease and security costs; this will be the Department's first 
domestic building designed according to Interagency Security Criteria. The Department 
plans other projects which will similarly incorporate consolidation; modernization; 
security improvements; energy conservation; and environmental stewardship. 

Overseas, the Department is engaged in the most comprehensive Capital Security 
Construction Program in its history as it seeks to replace nearly 195 security-deficient 
embassies and consulates and to co-locate all USG personnel. In the past five years, 54 
embassies and consulates have been replaced or are under construction with another 12 
new embassy compounds scheduled for completion prior to the end of FY- 2007. As of 
the end of November 2006, the Department has re-located 11, 189 personnel to new, 
secure facilities and plans to relocate a total of 15,835 personnel by the end of 2007. 
As reflected in the FY 2007-2012 Long- Range Overseas Buildings Plan, the Department 
will replace another 61 embassies and consulates. 
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V. Resource Detail 

State Operations Appropriations by Bureau ($ Thousands) 





FY 2006 


FY 2007 


FY 2008 


Bureau 


Actual 


Estimate 


Request 


Overseas Buildings Operations 


1,489,726 


1,182,585 


1,599,434 


Bureau of Diplomatic Security 


711,115 


773,757 


931,317 


Bureau of Administration 


390,018 


408,372 


418, 775 


Bureau of European and Eurasian Affairs 


331,500 


326,854 


336,483 


Bureau of Information Resource 


164, 143 


159, 738 


233,997 


Nfanagement 








Other Bureaus 


2,656,183 


1,242,678 


1,309,931 


Total State Operations Appropriations 


$5,742,685 


$4,093,984 


$4,829,937 
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|Performance Ihdicator Quick List 



strategic Goal 1: Achieving Peace and Security 

1. Progress Towards the Implementation of the Road Nfap 

2. Capacity of the Afghan National Army 

3. Implementation of Sudan Peace Process 

4. Engaging Regional Partners on Korean Peninsula 

5. Strength of Treaty Relationships - Japan and Korea 

6. Status of Transatlantic Security Relationships: NATO-led and U.S. -led Coalition Operations 

7. Regional Security in Liberia, Guinea, and Sierra Leone 

8. U.S. -Trained African Units Deployed to Peace Support/ Humanitarian Response Operations (PART) 

9. Travelers Screened by Foreign Governments (PART) 

10. Capability to Counter Terrorist Organizations and Threats (PART) 

11. Percentage of Highest Priority Countries Capable of Screening for Terrorists 

12. Number of Major IVbney Laundering Countries that have Implemented Laundering Legislation 

13. Number of Financial Action Task Force Nfembers Evaluated 

14. Comphance With UN Security Council Resolution (UNSCR) 1373 

15. Number of Foreign MANPADS Reduced 

16. Near Eastern Countries Party to International Conventions on Terrorism 

17. Full Implementation and Expansion of Container Security toitiative 

18. Implementation of International Security Standards for IVferitime Shipping and Ports 

19. Critical Infrastructure Protection Principles 

20. International Organizations' Agreements to Strengthen Cyber Security 

21. Security and Prosperity Partnership with Canada and Nfexico 

22. Response Time for Active Response Corps and Standby Response Corps 

23. Iran's Nuclear Weapons Program Ended 

24. Status of North Korea's Long- Range Mssile Programs 

25. Countries with Safeguards Agreement and Protocols in Force 

26. Chemical Weapons Convention 

27. U.S. Proposals to National Approaches of Controlling Biological Weapons Threat 

28. Level of International Participation in, and Readiness to Implement, the Proliferation Security Initiative 

29. Implementation of UNSCR 1540 

30. Foreign Cultivation of Coca in Hectares (PART) 

31. Seizures of Cocaine from Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru (PART) 

32. Hectares of Opium Poppy Cultivated in Afghanistan (PART) 

33. Status of UN Convention Against Corruption 

34. Foreign Governments that Increase Activities to Combat Trafficking Persons 

35. Countries Identified for International Property Right Infractions 

Strategic Goal 2: Governing Justly and Democratically 

36. Freedom House Index 

37. Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in Near East 

38. Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in Europe and Eurasia 

39. Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in South and Central Asia 

40. Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in Sub-Saharan Africa 

41. Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in East Asia and the Pacific 

42. Progress Toward Civil and Political Freedom in the Western Hemisphere 

43. Advancing U.S. Objectives at the UN Human Rights Council 

44. Level of Women's Political and Economic Participation in Iraq and Afghanistan 

45. Status of Religious Freedom 

46. Compliance in Strategic Free Trade Agreement Countries with International Labor Standards 



Strategic Goal 3: Investing in People 




47. Estimated Number of HIV Infections Prevented in the 15 Focus Countries (PART) 

48. Number of People Receiving HIV/ AIDS care and Support Services in the 15 Focus Countries (PART) 

49. Number of People Receiving HIV/ AIDS Treatment in the 15 focus Countries (PART) 
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50. Expanding and Enhancing Surveillance and Response Capacities Worldwide 

51. Institutions And Partnerships That Promote Sustainable Development 

52. The Percentage of Undernourished Persons in Sub-Saharan Africa 



Strategic Goal 4: Promoting Economic Growth and Prosperity 




53. Mllennium Challenge Account: Nfedian Values of Economic Freedom 

54. Debt Crisis Countries Pursuing Sustainable Macroeconomic Policies 

55. Market- Opening Negotiations 

56. Countries Allowing Commercial Use of Agricultural Biotechnology and Global Acreage 

57. Environmental Cooperation Agreements supporting Free Trade Agreements 

58. Agreements Related to Natural Resource Conservation and Biodiversity 

59. Asia-Pacific and other Miltilateral Climate Related Partnerships 

60. Depleted Stocks Of Living Marine Resources Rebuilt Through Science- Based Nfanagement (PART) 

Strategic Goal 5: Providing Humanitarian Assistance 

61. Percentage Of Camps Worldwide Where Refugees Are Protected From Refoulement 

62. Refugees Resettled in the U.S., as a Percentage of the Ceiling (PART) 

63. Percentage of Non-U. S. Government (USG) Contributions to the UN World Food Program 

64. Initiatives Agreed Upon at Regional Mgration Dialogues 



Strategic Goal 6: Promoting International Understanding 




65. Foreign Exchange Participants By Region (PART) 

66. Foreign Youth Participants with Significant Miislim and Arab Populations 

67. Program Participants Who Espouse Democratic Principles (PART) 

68. Foreign Audiences Of U. S. South Asian Bilateral And Multilateral Ties 

69. Participants Who Continue Professional Collaborations After Exchange Experience (PART) 

70. NEA and SA Participants Who Initiate Change in Community (PART) ~ 

71. Pubhc Diplomacy Audience with Understanding of U. S. Pohcies and Society 

72. Audience Reached through Interactive Alumni Website (PART) 

73. Official U. S. Sourcing and Rating for U. S. Issues in Pan- Arab IVfedia 

74. Outreach Activities to U. S. Audiences and Nfedia 

75. Arab/ Niislim Joumahsts Reached Through Overseas Reporting Tours 



Strategic Goal 7: Strengthening Consular and Management Capabilities 




76. Number of Days Between Receipt and Issuance of a Passport (PART) 

77. Development of Biometrics Collection Program for U. S. Visas (PART) 

78. Status of Internet-Based Registration System (IBRS) 

79. Status of Hague Convention on Intercountry Adoption 

80. Language- Designated Positions filled with Oualified People 

81. Students in Critical Languages Attaining Objectives 

82. Teachers and Administrators Receiving Technology Training 

83. Learning Nfanagement System and Distance Learning 

84. Secure IT Infrastructure Available Anytime, Anywhere 

85. Improved FT Shared Services 

86. Implementing New Nbssaging System - SMART 

87. Accountability Review Boards Convened 

88. Major Compound Security Upgrade Program Projects Completed (PART) 

89. New Building Sites Acquired for Capital Security Construction (PART) 

90. Capital Security Construction Projects Awarded (PART) 

91. Construction of New USUN Office Building 

92. Renovation of the Harry S Truman Building 

93. Joint Financial Nfanagement System 

94. Cost Savings or Cost Avoidance Generated through Competitive Sourcing 

95. Non-location- Specific Business/ Line Service Areas 

96. UN System Organizations' Workforce That Is American 
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Glossary of Tenns 



Acronym 


Definition 


A 


Bureau of Administration 




American Association of IVbtor 


AAJWA 


Vehicle Administrators 


ABM 


Anti- Ballistic Mssile 


AC 


Bureau of Arms Control 




Office of the Coordinator of U. S. 




Assistance to Europe and Eurasia 


ACE 


(DOS' EUR) 


ACI 


Andean Counterdrug Initiative 




African Contingency Operations 


ACOTA 


Training and Assistance Program 


AF 


Bureau of African Affairs (DoS) 


APR 


Africa Bureau (USAID) 




Asia and the Near East Bureau 


ANE 


(USAID) 




Asia- Pacific Economic Cooperation 


APEC 


Forum 


APP 


American Presence Post 


ARC 


Active Response Corps 




Association of Southeast Asian 


ASEAN 


Nations 


ATA 


Anti- Terrorism Assistance 


AU 


African Union 


BPP 


Bureau Performance Plan 


BWC 


Biological Weapons Convention 




U. S. -Central American Free Trade 


CAFTA 


Agreement 


CA 


Bureau of Consular Affairs (DoS) 


CBJ 


Congressional Budget Justification 


CBW 


Chemical and Biological Weapons 


CEA 


Council of Economic Advisors 




U. S. Centers for Disease Control 


CDC 


and Prevention 




President's Council on 


CEQ 


Environmental Policy 


CIA 


Central Intelligence Agency 




Canadian International 


CIDA 


Development Agency 


CIF 


Capital Investment Fund 


CIO 


Chief Information Officer 




Contributions to International 


CIO 


Organizations Account 


CIP 


Critical Infrastructure Protection 




Contributions for International 


CIPA 


Peacekeeping Activities 




Convention on International Trade 


CITES 


in Endangered Species 


CLO 


Community Liaison Officer 




Counter Nartics Center, Central 


CNC 


Intelligence Agency 




Office of Reconstruction and 


CRS 


Stabilization (DoS) 



Acronym 


Definition 


cs 


Civil Service 




United Nations Commission on 


CSD 


Sustainable Development 


CS&H 


Child Survival & Health 


CSI 


Container Security Initiative 


CT 


Counterterrorism 




Counter- Terrorism Committee 


CTC 


(UN) 


cwc 


Chemical Weapons Convention 


D&CP 


Diplomatic and Consular Programs 


DA 


Development Assistance 


DART 


Disaster Assistance Relief Team 




Bureau of Democracy, Conflict 




and Humanitarian Assistance 


DOHA 


(USAID) 




Office of Democracy and 


DCHA/DG 


Governance (USAID) 




Disarmament, Demobilization, 


DDR 


and Reintegration 


DEA 


Drug Enforcement Agency 




U. S. Department of Homeland 


DHS 


Security 


DIA 


Defense Intelligence Agency 


DOC 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


DoD 


U. S. Department of Defense 


DOE 


U. S. Department of Energy 


DOI 


U. S. Department of the Interior 


DOJ 


U.S. Department of Justice 


DOL 


U. S. Department of Labor 


DOS 


U. S. Department of State 




U. S. Department of 


DOT 


Transportation 


DRI 


Diplomatic Readiness Initiative 




Bureau of Democracy, Human 


DRL 


Rights, and Labor (DoS) 




Bureau of Diplomatic Security 


DS 


(DoS) 


DTRA 


Defense Threat Reduction Agency 


E.O. 


Executive Order 




Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 


EAR 


Affairs (DoS) 




Bureau of Economic and Business 


EB 


Affairs (DoS) 




Bureau of Educational and 


ECA 


Cultural Affairs (DoS) 




Educational and Cultural 


ECE 


Exchange 




Economic Community of West 


ECOWAS 


African States 




Bureau of Economic Growth, 


EGAT 


Agriculture, and Trade (USAID) 
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Office of Environment and Science 


EGAT/ ESP 


Policy (USAE)) 




U. S. Environmental Protection 


EPA 


Agency 




Emergency Refugee & Mgration 


EKMA. 


Assistance 




Embassy Security, Construction 




and Maintenance 


ESF 


Economic Support Fund 


EU 


T—i T T : 

European Union 




Bureau of European and Eurasian 


TTT TO 


Atiairs tuobj 


TTVTA/T 

eAIM 


Export- Import Bank 


FMF 


Foreign Military Financing 




Federal Minagers' Financial 


T7\/I[7TA 

rlvjrlA 


Integrity Act 


rb 


Foreign Service 


T7CA 


Freedom Support Act 


T7CT 


Foreign Service Institute (DoS) 


rrCM 

rbJN 


Foreign Service National 


FTAA 


Free Trade Area of the Americas 


FTE 


Full Time Employee 




Group of Eight (major 


G-8 


industrialized nations) 


GAO 


Government Accountability Office 


GDP 


Gross Domestic Product 




Global Earth Observation System 


GEOSS 


of Systems 


GH 


Bureau of Global Health (USAID) 




Global Information Technology 


GITM 


Modernization 




International Women' s Issues 


G/ IWI 


(Dob) 




Government Management Reform 


^"'A /ID A 

GMKA 


ACt 


GPO 


Government Printing Office 


GPOI 


Global Peace Operations Initiative 




Government Performance and 


GPRA 


Results Act 


GPb 


Global Positioning System 


GSA 


General Services Administration 




Office to Monitor and Combat 


G/TIP 


Trafficking m Persons (DoS) 




U. S. Department of Health and 


HHS 


Human Services 


HR 


Bureau of Human Resources (DoS) 




Human Rights and Democracy 


HRDF 


Fund 




Human Smuggling and Trafficking 


Hsrc 


Center 




International Atomic Energy 


T A Tj A 
IAEA 


Agency 




Internet Based Registration 


IBRS 


System 




International Boundary and Water 


IBWC 


Commission 




International Civil Aviation 


ICAO 


Organization (UN) 
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ICASS 


International Cooperative 
Administrative Support Services 
(DoS) 


ICFTU 


International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions 


ICRC 


International Committee of the 
Red Cross 


IDEA 


International Disaster and Famine 
Assistance 


IDP 


Internally Displaced Person 


lEA 


International Energy Agency 


IFI 


International Financial Institution 


np 


Bureau of International 
Information Programs (DoS) 


ILEA 


International Law Enforcement 
Academy 


ILMS 


Integrated Logistics Management 
System 


ILO 


International Labor Organization 


IMET 


International Military Education & 
Training 


IMF 


International Monetary Fund 


M) 


International Nfaritime 
Organization 


INCLE 


International Narcotics Control 
and Law Enforcement 


INL 


Bureau of International Narcotics 
and Law Enforcement Affairs 
(DoS) 


INR 


Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (DoS) 


INS 


Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 


ESrrERPOL 


International Cnmmal Police 
Organization 


10 


Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs (DoS) 


lOM 


International Organization for 
Migration 


1/p 


Initiative/ Program 


IRE 


International Rehgious Freedom 


IRM 


Bureau of Information Resource 
Nfanagement (DoS) 


ISAF 


International Security Assistance 
Force 


ISN 


International Security and 
Nonproliferation Bureau (DoS) 


ISPS 


International Ship and Port 
Facility Security (UN) 


ISSO 


Information Systems Security 
Officer 


ISTC 


International Science and 
Technology Center 


IT 


Information Technology 


ITTO 


International Tropical Timber 
Organization 


ITU 


International Telecommunication 
Union 


JAAMS 


J oint Acquisition and Assistance 
Nfanagement System 
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J oint Financial Management 


JFMS 


System 




Joint Management Council 


J PC 


J oint Policy Council 


JPP 


Joint Performance Plan 


KFOR 


Kosovo Force (NATO) 


L 


Office of the Legal Adviser (DoS) 




Latin Amenca and the Caribbean 


LAC 


/ T TO A TT^\ 

(USAID) 




n r T " 1 J. " J T> 1,1" 

Bureau for Legislative and Public 


LPA 


A CC^ Z / T TO A TT^X 

Affairs (USAID) 




Long- Range Overseas Buildings 


LROBP 


Plan 




Office of the Under Secretary for 


M 


iviinagemenx ^uooj 


M 


Bureau of Minagement (USAID) 


IvjAiNrAJJb 


Man- Portable Air Defense System 




Millennium Challenge Account 


JVLC 


Millennium Challenge Corporation 


MENA 


T< /t. 1 11 T — 1 1 1 X T _1_1 A ^ 

Middle East and North Afnca 


MEPI 


Middle East Partnership Initiative 


MPP 


Mission Performance Plan 


N/A 


Not Apphcable 




Nonproliferation, Anti- Terrorism, 


NADR 


Demining and Related Programs 




North American Free Trade 


NAFTA 


Agreement 




National Association for Public 




Health Statistics and Information 


NAPHSIS 


Systems 




National Archives and Records 


NARA 


Administration 


NAS 


ATI" Ij* 1 fO" 

National Academy of Sciences 




National Aeronautics and Space 


NASA 


Administration 




North Atlantic Treaty 


NATO 


Organization 




National Center for Missing and 


NCMEC 


Exploited Children 




Nonproliferation and Disarmament 


NDF 


Fund 




Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs 


NEA 


(DoS) 


NEC 


New Embassy Compound 


NGO 


Non- Governmental Organization 




National Institutes of Health 


NIH 


(HHS) 




National Institute of Standards 


Nisr 


and Technology (DOC) 




National Oceanic and Atmospheric 


JNUAA 


Administration (DOC) 


X II V 1 ' 

Nr 1 


Nonproliferation Treaty 


NFb 


National Park Service 




U.S. Nuclear Regulatory 


NRC 


Commission 


NRRC 


Nuclear Risk Reduction Center 


NSC 


National Security Council 


NSF 


National Science Foundation 




National Security Language 


NSU 


Initiative 




OAS 


Organization of American States 


OBO 


Bureau of Overseas Buildings 
Operations (DoS) 


OECD 


Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 


OES 


Bureau of Oceans and 
International Environmental and 
Screntrfrc Affarrs (DoS) 


OFDA 


Office of Foreign Disaster 
Assistance (USAID) 


OGC 


OFnCE OF GENERAL COUNCIL 
(FBI) 


OIG 


Office of Inspector General 


0MB 


Office of Management and Budget 


ONDCP 


Office of National Drug Control 
Policy 


OPCW 


Organization for the Prohibition of 
Chemical Weapons 


OPIC 


Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation 


0PM 


Office of Personnel Nfenagement 


OSCE 


Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe 


OSD 


Office of Secretary of Defense 
(DoD) 


OSTP 


Office of Science and Technology 
Policy 


OTI 


Office of Transition Initiatives 
(USAID) 


PA 


Bureau of Public Affairs (DoS) 


PART 


Program Assessment Rating Tool 


PD 


Public Diplomacy 


PEPFAR 


President's Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief 


PISCES 


Personal Identification Secure 
Comparison and Evaluations 
System 


PKO 


Peacekeeping Operations 


PM 


n c T\ l"j_" lx*l"j_ A 

Bureau of Political- Military Affairs 
(DoS) 


PMA 


Presidential Nfanagement Agenda 


PPC 


Bureau for Policy and Program 
Coordination (USAID) 


PRM 


Bureau of Population, Refugees, 
and Mgration (DoS) 


PSI 


Proliferation Security Initiative 


R 


Bureau of Public Diplomacy and 
Public Affairs (DoS) 


RM 


Bureau of Resource Management 
(DoS) 


SACU 


South African Customs Union 


SCA 


T— V f O < 1 1 1 1 J* ■ 

Bureau of South and Central Asian 
Affairs (DoS) 


S'CRS 


Office of the Coordinator for 
Reconstruction and Stabilization 
(DoS) 


S/cr 


Office of the Coordinator for 
Counterterrorism (DoS) 


S'GAC 


Office of the U.S. Global AIDS 
Coordinator (DoS) 
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SEED 


Support for East European 
Democracy 




State Nfessaging and Archive 
Retrieval Toolset 


brr 


Oiiice 01 Strategic and 
Performance Planning (DoS) 


SSA 


Social Security Administration 


blAb 


Science and Technology Adviser to 
the Secretary (DoS) 


TDA 


U. S. Trade and Development 
Agency 


TT 
11 


Transparency International 


llr 


Trafficking in Persons 


U.S. 


United States of America 


U.K. 


United Kingdom 


UN 


United Nations 


UNAIDS 


TT "J., 1 XT J_" T^ 

United Nations Program on 
HV/AIDS 


UNAM 


United Nations Mssion for Iraq 


UNAJMSIL 


United Nations Mssion in Sierra 
Leone 


UNCHR 


United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights 


UNCSD 


United Nations Commission on 
Sustainable Development 


UNCTAD 


United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development 


UNDP 


United Nations Development 
Program 


UNDPKO 


United Nations Department for 
Peacekeeping Operations 


UNEP 


United Nations Environment 
Program 


UNESCO 


United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organization 


UNFPA 


United Nations Population Fund 


UNGA 


United Nations General Assembly 
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United Nations High Commissioner 


T TX TT T/^T\ 

UNHCR 


for Refugees 


UNICEF 


United Nations Children' s Fund 


UNODC 


UN Office on Drugs and Crime 




United Nations Security Council 


UNbiCR 


Resolution 




U. S. Agency for International 


TTQATn 
UoPilU 


JJBVfcilOpiilcllL 




TT C Cr\-^c^ C^^^rr\ 

U. o. UOdSl UllarU 


T TCr^A 
UjuA 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


T TCT7C 

Ubrb 


u.o. rorest oervice ^UoUAJ 


T TCTTXArC 

UbrWb 


U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Ubb 


U. S. Government 


USGS 


U.S. Geological Survey (DOI) 


USMS 


U. b. JVarshals Service 


USPS 


U. S. Postal Service 




U. S. Trade and Development 


USTDA 


Agency 


USTR 


U. S. Trade Representative 




U. S. Mssion to the United Nations 


USUN 


in New York 




Bureau of Verification, 




Compliance and Implementation 


VCl 


(Dob) 


VFN 


Virtual Private Networks 


VFF 


Virtual Presence Post 


WB 


World Bank 


Wrr 


World Food Program 




Bureau of Western Hemisphere 


■\A/TTA 

vvriM. 


Affaire rnnisl 


WHO 


World Health Organization 


WMD 


Weapon of Nfass Destruction 




World Summit on Sustainable 


WSSD 


Development 


WTO 


World Trade Organization 


YES 


Youth Exchange and Study 
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